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Older <uid LaUr EUmenU in the Code of J/nmnufrap».'—By 
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I. 

The iliwovcry iu lliu uourso of oxcttvalioni at Susa in Decern* 
bor, 1000, of ihe la^(^'<^:o^ito stole containing tho elaborates code 
' of laws e^oUcciiHl ami iironiulgateil by King Ilauunurapi in tlie 
early years of hla reign (21211.2081 B. C.) furuiahea a deflnite 
mcaauro for gauging the atate of society in Babylonia in the 
third milloanium boforo thia ora, and in ao far aa the oxecution 
of juatico wflocla tho at ago roacbod in tho^proceaa of cmliaation, 
it permlta also of a coropariaoii with gWoral eonditioni pre¬ 
vailing in ffubaaqaent parioda. Ae a result of the detailed study 
to this remarkable monument by many soholara aince ita 
dlicowy,* tho interpretation may be s^d to have been com* 
plutod, althouglx tlioro «dll remain quite a number of tochnieal 
turniH and jilir^unw in the co<io in roganl to which agreement has 
not as yet been reached. In addition to tbii the general prin* 
eiplcs guiding the order of subjects treated in the code and the 
arrangement of tubdivisloni within larger sectione of the code 
that may be diaUnguiehed have been awertained, thanki largely 
to the keen rooearohes of ono of our own moobora, Profeesor 
Lyon.* There etiU remains, however, the problem of tracing 
the process which led to the final codification of the laws, for 
it is obvious that such a compilation as Hamiaiirapi undertook 
presupposes a long antecedent process in the perfection of a 
method of dispeiuing justice in the couree of which, with the 
growing eompUcstions of advancing social condition*, the estab- 
liahed practice—and law in it* beginning is merely tratBtional 
or conventionai practice—would be subject to modificationj in 
order to adapt them without abandonment of the underlying 
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principles to later conditions. It is to this aspect of the code 
to whiuli I should like to direct attention. 

That Hammurapi was not the drat to make the attempt at 
putting the laws of the land together has^ of course, been recog¬ 
nized. The erpreesion used by him at the close of the long 
introduction to the code (eol. V. 20-22) established Uw 
and justice in the language of the land (wo p> mdtim) shows, 
as was first pointed out by Dr. Lyon,* that Hammurapi's chief 
merit lay in promulgating a code in Semitic or Akkadian form 
as the ofSdal language of the new empire founded by him. In 
confirmation of this, fragments of a Sumerian code have now 
turned up which represent the prototype, if not the actual 
original of the laws in the Semitic code.* Phirtbermore, we 
have tile express testimony of an early ruler of Lagash, tJru* 
kagina (c. 2700 B. C.), to the reforms in temple fees and in 
taxes instituted by him as well as to his endeavors to regulate 
abuses in commercial transactions and even to abolish poly¬ 
andry.* Bis aim in his reforms Is, as he expressly states, “that 
the powerful may not injure the orphan and the widow, 
much as Hammurapi declares the general popport of his code 
to be to restrain “the strong from oppressing the weak, a nd 
to secure justice for the poor and the widow. The lan^age 
used by Drukagina in describing his various reforms shows that 
he put them in the form, of laws and we are, therefore, justified 
in cariying back the codification of laws in the Euphrates Valley 
to at least five centuries before Hanunorapi, and no doubt the 
period can be moved still further back. 


We also have the evidence that legal practice—as is natural— 
was subject to change in ancient Babylonia. This is shown not 
only by deviations in the bnainess and legal documents fr om 
the stipulations in the Hammurapi code, but by a comparison 
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Older EUmtnis in Code of Hammunpi S 

£or the periCNi before Hammurapi of the ao-called “Sumeriau 
familj laws'’ first investigated V feUow.member Professor 
Eaupt many years ago.® Now, in view of the fact that five 
coiunms in the code are missing® we cannot, of course, be 
absolutely certain that the code did not contain the laws setting 
forth—as in the fragment of the "Sumerian Family Laws"— 
the regulations (a) in case a son cuts himaelf loose from father 
or mother, or (b) when a father op mother desires to disinherit 
a son or (c) when a wife cuts herself loose from her haab^d 
or (d) when a hnsband divorces his wife, or (e) when a hired 
slave dies or is lost or runs off or is taken, or falls ack, but since 
we do know from other sources*® the character of some of the 
laws set forth in the missing portion, taken in connection with 
the systematic arrangement of the subjects comprised w the 
code, it is not likely that any of the cases dealt with in the 
above enumeration were taken up before | 127 which begins 
the large subdivision estending to § IH, covering mamage, 
dowry, divorce, desertion, adoption, disinheritance, adnlteiy, 
incest and other subjects that may be broadly grouped under 
“family laws." Moreover, we have within this subdivition at 
least two legal decitions which furnish a basis of comparison 
with the "Sumerian” laws and point to a decided variation 
from the latter. §§ 168-169 read "if a father determines to 
dimnherit his son, and says to the judge 'I disinherit my son’, 
but upon an examination on the part of the judge it appears 
that the son has not committed a crime to justify tiie disin¬ 
heritance, the father may not ^tisinherit his son.” If we con¬ 
trast this with the third paragraph in the 'Sumerian Family 
Laws,' to "if a father says to his son, 'thou art not 

my eoD< ’ he must leave house and wall” (i. e,, he has no further 
Bbare in the estate), we note in the code the advance to a eon- 
dition in which the paternal authority is definitely curbed aa 
against the absolute control in the other instance. The code 
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Dot only prorides & legal procedure for the proposed act of 
duioheritanee hy obligmg the father to go before a judge, bnt 
the court ezaDiines into the matter and, if it does not find 
ffofficlent cause, retrains the father from carrying out hj$ 
intaotion. More than this and hy way of further restriction 
of parental authority, a supplementary stipulation (§ ^69), 
which we may regard as a still later decision, provides that 
even if a sufScieut cause is found, the first offense must be 
forgiven, and <m]y in case of a repetition of the offense does 
the court consent to the disinheritance. The conclusion is 
justified, therefore, that the “Sumerian family laws" reflect 
an older practice which has passed away, without, however, the 
abondouaent of the underlyii^ principle that the father has 
the right to disinherit his son,—only that he must show cause 
for exercising his autbori^. 

The old espreationa ‘thou art not my father' and ‘thou art 
not my mother' are atiU retained in the code (§ 192) as 
formulae to denote the throwing off of parental authority, but 
only in the case of children of doubtful station** who have 
been adopted. In such a case, the parental authori^ is abso* 
lute and the punishment prescribed for the one who rebels 
against this authority is the exdaion of the tongue—which as a 
puniRhment is evidently a survival of very early days. The 
phrasea in question, thus restricted to eases where the once 
gsneredly acknowledged absolute parental authority is still 
retained, are in themselves further proof of the changes which 
Isgal i^vMedure and practice underwent in ancient Babylonia. 

Um N«r* 8 «*Oft, r«Bd«red by Winoklet aod "pr©«tJ. 

bd«” aad by Tr»gBad>EoUar ae *K'iernmarb,iag, but nho tppMre to biyt 
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that If titker tbe ono or tee other ftnde out hia origte, end tbrougltjr 
^staeto for bie foeCer^arunte reteme to hia father's booee, hie eye ^*11 
be plucked out. 
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Equally sag'gestive is tke comparison of § 142 of tha code, the 
ease in which a woman dedines to have sexual relations with 
her husband, with the fifth paragraph of the Snmerian family 
laws. The latter reads “If a wife gets a distaste for 

her husband and says ‘thou art not my husband/ they shall 
throw her into the river.'’ This is a aimple as well as an 
abaolnte procedure, in eonOrast to the corresponding paragraph 
in the code (§ 142) which reads: 

“If a woman gets a distaste (k^) for her husband and says 
‘Thou ahalt not have me/ (and) if on subsequent inquiry it 
appears that she has been careful of herself/* without sin, 
whereas her husband has gone about and neglected her, that, 
woman is without blame. She shall receive her dowry'” and 
return to her father’s house." The old law, however, remains 
in force, in case it turns out that the woman has not been 
careful, has gone about and ruined her houae and neglected 
her husband. In that case (§ 143) “they shall throw her 
into the water. ’ ’ The advance in the social status of the married 
woman and corresponding legal procedure is indicated by the 
provision that an inquiry is instituted, which may result in 
justifying the wife’s aversion, whereas the older law gives her 
no right, whatsoever, against her husband’s wilL Incidentally, 
also, the substitution of the phrase of “thou ahalt not have 
me" instead of the older one “thou art not my bu^»and" is 
an illustration of the change, pomtdng to her right under the 
later procedure to actually, reject her husband. There is no 
longer any presumption of her being rebellious in case her 
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conduct is justified by tbe court, bat ste is entirely within her 
right ia refusir^ intercourse with him. To be sure, the Baby- 
loniaa-AssyTiau Uw stopped short of a woman aetaally divore- 
ing her husband; the privilege of divorce always remained with 
the husband, bnt it is a considerable advance for the woman to 
be permitted with the sanction of the court to leave her husband 
and have her marriago settlement or dowry returned to her, 
Kow, in legal documents of the Hammiirapi period, the old 
phrases “thou art not my husband'’ and “thou art Jiot my 
wife” still occur in marriage contracts, with the stipulation 
in the former case that she is to be thrown into the river, and 
in the latter that the husband ie to give his wife % mana 
silver, precisely as in the Sumerian family laws*®; and it.is 
natural to find legal formulae surviving in legal usage after 
they have lost their original force. The sigtdflcant feature, 
however, is that the code itself no longer uses these phrases 
in the paragraphs dealing with the relationship between hus- 
band and wife in case the marriage has resulted in issue. The 
code thus distinguishes between two conditions, <1) in case 
a woman has borne children to her husband and (2) in ease she 
has not In thaJonner esse (| 187), the wife receives the 
marriage settlement and also an income from her husband’s 
estate,*' ss as to be able to rear her diUdren; and after the 
latter have reached their majority, the divorced wife receives 
a share, correepondmg to that of one of her chUdren, whereupon 
she is free to marry ag^ whomsoever she chooses. If there 
iano issBe to the marriage (f 138), the wife receives her dowry 
(tir^tu) and her marriage settlement (len%fv) and in case 
there is no marri^e settlement then one mana of silver (| 138). 


“ •. Cm. TsrW VUI, PL Tb. The pisottw, bowe?er, U not unlforsL 
Ia Kaiaaer, Bfitrdg^ «un oitbotylfffHMaeiv Ka M, SO, only 

20 ihehris of ^ver axe to the wife aa tte aaoust of bar ariginal 
dowry (linee 7.8), while Cm TmcU n, PL 44, lO*!!. She U to be ihrtywa 
trm eolDe emiaeace (Aji Zag^kr s Stntv ‘'eoluioA,'' UeUner, Belttn* 
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The social sclvuice ovc^r eAriicr con<litM»». reflect^ in such 
provisions, i* eoiiRiOertblc. The huAajul etn no longer put 
bU 7ifp amy at vill. If no blame attaches to her, a fair com* 
pi'DKaiioii must be given, not menHy the half mana-^^caleulatod, 
pnwiinably. as the average marriage settlMncnt in earUer 
(lavK—but in ease there are no cbiUlrra, also the dowry: or 
if tUcfi' are child mi, then in lieu of the dowry, suRtciont 
alimony to bring up her ehiUlren and a share of her buahaiid's 
entale, after the children shall have reaabed their majority. 

The mariul authority thus appears greatly eurtwd, eorrespoad- 
iiig to the rcstricliona put upon the exercise of parental 
authority. The advance from Vi mana to a whole mans of 
silver aa the amount to be given to the divorced ebildlees wife 
in case there ia no marriage setUsnent may be takem aa repra- 
senting the growth in material prosperity in Hammorspi'a days 
as agunst the simpler eonditiona m earlier d^s. It is also 
interesting to note that the provisioDs in the ease of a concubine 
who has borne children to her msatw are identical as in the 
case of the chief wife (| 137). 

The old Sureeriaji family laws give the power of absolute 
(livorcr to the husband, without distinction whether there are 
chiiclreu or not, whether the womau haa done wrong or is 
entirely Innoeent. Bammurapi's code not only makes a dis¬ 
tinction between the childieas wife sad the one who has borne 
children to her bnsband, bat permits tha almdate divm^ with- 
out compe^tien only in ease of guflt cm the part of the wife, 
or SB the phrase runs ($ 141) ‘‘if she has determined to go 
about acting foolishly, destroying ber booss, (and) nsgieeting 
her husband." In that esse the hnsband may simply say, 
‘I divorce her’ and she gom ber way empty-handed, wtdie a 
gapplementary provision.^MB the form of a eomment or an 
answer to a question raiasd-^tates Aat if be does not divorce 
her, he may nevertheless take a second wife and reduce the 
dist one to the rank of maid. One eennot bslp nspeetang that 
tkis SQpptement is more of the nature of a hypothetieal esse 
to provide for a possible eontiogmiay, but one that would nc4 
be Ukriy to occur in the d^s of Hammurapi. 

ra¬ 
ws are fortunate in having, also, the evideooe for tim co- 
tinued modideatkA of 1^ practics after the compilaffon of 
the code which is thus shows not to have been tbs absolute 
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standard for all times without cliange or deviation, though to 
be sure, we must always bear in mind that according to the 
ancient conception of law as of divine origin, the underlying 
principU of a law once promulgated ia never abandoned. A 
eUtute was an oracular decision—a just as the correspond, 

ing Hebrew term iora involved the “decree” of a deity. 
Hebrew theology was necessarily led to assume a divine revela¬ 
tion for its laws, aimply because the Hebrews livc<i at one limi* 
on the same plane of tliought as did their fellow Somites aud 
their feUows of other ethnic groups in regarding the gods as 
the source of all lew, with the priest or king acting inoroly as 
an Sntenuediary or as the representative of the deity. Hence, 
the principle throughout antiquity and which passed down far 
beyond the borders of ancient history, was that law ia 
and immutable. As a divino decision it is infallible end m 
accord with this the Hammurapi code provides that the judge 
who errs or who alters an opinion oaco given—it is all one— 
is removed from office, besides being subjoeted to a heavy fine, 
aioee he thereby reveals himself as unworthy to speak in the 
name of an infallible god (§5). New applications of the law, 
however, may introduce mcdifkatijffts, without affecting the 
underlying priuciple. Changes in the status of society may 
entail even radical departures from an older practice without 
involving an actual abrogation of the old law itself. Cases 
must conataatly have arism in Babylonia and Assyria which 
necessitated an ^peal to the court for a decision. That de(^oa 
was always based on the eristiog law, bnt not infr^oently the 
df^i si on might seem to be so contrary to the original purport 
of the law aa to practically overthrow it So, for example, the 
principle that a man’s wife and childran belci:^ed to him as 
part ^ bis chattels was maintained in the Code of Hamnui* 
r^L According to this prinmple, he could sell his wife and 
children for debt, but in accord with what we have seen to 
have bean a steady direction towards a restriction of parental 
and marital authority, ihe oode provides (§ 117) that be can 
sell his wife, eon or daughter for three years only} in the 
fourth year they must be given their freedom—u stipulation 
which ebasgee the sale into an indenture for a limited period. 
Theoretically, howevw, the right to sell is maintained, despite 
the signidcaut restrictvm in the £»actical execution. 

From this point of view we muEt judge the deviation from 
the practice presoribed in the code that we encounter in a group 
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of laws fomid on a tablet of tie British Museum to which 
Dr. Peiser first called attenUon.” Unfortunately, the tablet ^ 
in a very fragmentary condition, so that only a portion of it 
is intelligibU. It belongs to a period far Uter than Hanumi- 
rapi, though the imperfectly preserved condition of the fcag- 
msat mahee it imposable to fix an exact date. The tablet itself 
may have been an extract from a more complete code made 
for school puxpoaes, though I am inclined to believe that the 
fragment ia part of a complete code, The portion preaerv^ 
affords an opportunity of instituting a compatiaon with certain 
sections in the Hammnrapi code, with the result of showing 
supplementary regulations of contiderable mterest, as well as 
actual deviations in practice. A few iJlnstrationa must aumce. 
A paragraph stipulates that if a tablet regardii^ a field (i. e. 
a piece of property) exists, duly sealed in the name of some 
party, but a corresponding duplicate tablet ae a document of 
authorisation was not prepaid the one in whose name the 
one tablet is made out as the owner shall taie the field or house^ 
The provision is evidently a supplementary deeisicai to § 7 of 
the Hammnrapi code which states in general terms that any 
purchase made without witnesses and a formal deed {riksu) 
is invaiid, in order specifically to provide that one copy of 
a regularly drawn up deed of sale or poewssion should be pre¬ 
pared, but not a duplicate, which must have become so common 
as to have been regarded as quite obligatory. The aupplemen- 
tary decision is in accord with the spirit of the older law that 
a single document, testifyii^ to the ownership of a piece of 

property, suffices. . .. a -u 

4 15 $ of the code provides that in the ev«it of the death ot 
a ehiidJess wife, the marriage gift for the w^ w 

returned to the husband, and the dowry given by the father 
of wife reverts to the father. The other case of ^e hnab^ 
dying before Ms wife without issue is not covered m the eo^ 
In supplementary fashion again the later code ordains^* that 
the marriage belongs to the wife aa weU aa the dowry te 
dispose of as she pleases; and m case th«^ was no dowry, th« 
lie eourt fixes on an amount or proportiem to the estate of the 
husband to be given to the widow. Similarly the foUowii^ 


- SiOviorUcae quee n^erntiit <(S5ttnL, fBSO). S« also 
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paragraph, making provision in the event of the (loath of a 
husband whoso wife had borne him children supplements § 167 
of the code—the case of the wife dying before the husband. 
The widow receives her dowry and any gift that her husband 
may have made t<r her—including, therefore, any special pro¬ 
vision in his will; she may remarry and if tJiere arc children 
from the second marriago, the mother’s dowry goes to the 
children of both marriages. Aceordhig to the cotle, if the 
husband marries again and lias children througli the second 
marriage, the dowry of the first wife reverts to her children, 
and the dowry of the second wife to her children on tbo death 
of the father. 

Such supplements clearly represent decisions in regard to 
cases as they arose, which were not specifically provided for in 
the code; and there was comparatively httle difficulty in reach¬ 
ing a conclusion through the extension and application of the 
underlying principles of equity assumed in the code, but wc 
also encounter direct deviations from the older practice in the 
later code, as e. g., the provision’^ that in case a man whoso 
wife has borne him children marries again after his wife’s death 
and has iseue also from the second marriage, than upon the 
father’s death, the eons of the first marriage receive two-tbirds 
of the father’s estate and those of the second marriage the 
remaining third, whereas according to the Hammurapi code 
(§ 167), the father’s estate is divided equally between the 
offspring of both marriages.’^ Modifications of this nature 
point, as already suggested, to economic changes as well as to a 
social advance in the status of woman, whereby the wife becomes 
more than a mere possesaioa of her husband, and leading to 
a preference being given to the children of the firat marriage. 

As a last illustration we may instance § 279 of the code which 
briefly declares that if a claim is made against a slave—male or 
female—who has been sold, the seller is made rceponmble fca? 
the claim. The later document (Col. U, 15-23) more specifically 


•C<i, IV, BS-SS. 

later cod* inakee epeeUl prcTinon for the dauglat«r» (OoL IV, 
43 M^.), but the tablet ia defectira at tbla point; it preaumablr provldsd 
that tba aooa ware to aauitaia th^ eiatare tall mtTriage and give tbam a 
dowry ont of the paternal eetato. fimiilarly, in all ptobabilitiee is the 
paragrapb dealkg with the di^aion of the mother’e eetato among the 
objldren of ber two mairlagee (CoL 17, 46 aeq.), where agsia the tablet 
breaks off after the mention of the "mitera^’ 
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lakes up tbe ease of a female slave, and after providing that in 
the event of a justified claim the seller must return the full 
amount according to the deed of sale, (though not the inter- 
eal,) atUls that i£ in the interval between the sale and the claim, 
the «lave has borne children, the letter must be purchased at 
the rate of ahckols of silver for each child—apparently a 
merely nominal sum to establish the right of the cla i mant to 
the offspring of hie slave, though also a recognition of his obliga¬ 
tion to give compensation to the od interim owner for the 
increased value of the possession restored to him. 


IV. 

The proof thus furnished for a steady modification in legal 
procedure and practice in Babylonia, and a modification on the 
whole in the line of a progress to more equable conditions, 
accompanying a gradual somal advance, justifies us in apply¬ 
ing the same method to the Hammurapi code as holds good 
for the Pentateuehal codes, with a view of ditferentiatieg within 
the code itself between older and later elements. The parallel 
can, I think, be carried further to an identity of the method 
by which the substratum in the case of the various Pentateuehal 
codes and of the Hammurapi code is amplified (a) through 
further specifications to provide for new eases that arise and 
(b) through amplifications of all kinds, representing in many 
cases answers to questions raided, in others an interpretation 
of an older law in a manner to adapt it to later circumstances. 
Elsewhere, I have shown,” that we can detect in the PenU- 
teuchal codes the beginnings of that process which was carried 
out on a large scale in the Babylonian Talmud, to witi the 
distinotion between the law—the Miahna—and the commentary 
upon it—the Qemara—with this difference, to be sore, tot in 
the Pentateuehal codes the discussions on the law are not given, 
but merely the decisions as an outcome of the disMfSioaa, or 
merely the answers to implied questions are set forth. Much 
in the same way we may by a careful study and analysis of 
the sections and subdivisions of the Hammurapi code, separate 
to "Misbna,’' as it were, from the '‘Oemara,” the older 
statutes from the subsequent additions, to nstare of which 
varies jost as the additions do in the Pentateuehal codes. To. 

■ “TU So-called Laprory ia tto Qvartmiv govirt, Sow 

SoriM, VoJ. rV, pp. SS7 oeq. 
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carry out tho analysis in detail would carry us much too far; 
nor are we aa yet in a position to plclc out throughout the code 
the original snbetratum which forms the point of departure far 
the further growth of the code through a complicated process 
till it reached its final stage. All that can be attempted hare 
is to justify hy a number of examples the general thesis main¬ 
tained that for a proper understanding of the code we must 
carefully differentiate between older and later elements. 

In a general survey of the code we are atruck by the fact 
that after some specific law is registered, special pro^iaions arc 
made for certain classes of the population, more particularly 
for the M^-En-Sak, or musHnu, the general force of which aa 
plebeian may now be regarded as certain.®* So, for example, 
after setting forth (§139) that in default of a marriage gift 
to hie wife (handed over to the father-in-law in trust), the 
husband in divorcing a wife who has not borne children to him, 
gives her one mana of silver, it is added (§ 140) that in case 
the husband is a Mas-En-Kak, or “plebeian,” he gives only 
one-third of a mana. Again, after setting forth the lex tolionw 
(§§ 19S.197) that if one destroys the aye or bone of a man. 
the eye or bone of the one who infiicts the injury shall be 
destroyed, it is said that if it is the eye or bone of a plebeian, 
one mana of silver shall be paid (§ 198). Upon the law (§ 200) 


*8«e JofaAS, TS4 BeiAtions Law» of Babyl^nUi and Law 
of Bebrrt PMpIet (LondoD, 2911), p. S. Tbsre are Wm a tba code 
of a period «b«a tbe mulkSna ai belosBuig to a lower claw wae obliged to 
render eervleo to tbe palace aad pcseiUr to tbe patrlclase or free aoblee; 
Or at an ereate be could be preeted iato neb service. Hence tbe term la 
•ometimee >i Md with an impUc&tioii of loeb eerrioe. Ee ie, boverer, esMi- 
tiaUr a freeman and if be KmetLmee appears as a *free laborer’ it la 
doe to tbe peidtion of a servitor whieb be formerly bold and wbieb nat* 
nrally led to hie a 'laborer' after be bad become entirely inde- 
pendent of both the king and of the omdiv, tbe "man" par aasoeUeftoe, 
wbo in tbe code oeeupiee a higher grads than tbe and who In feet 
in eontradiatinotion to the latter ia originally Uie "patrloias" (Johns, 
<b., p. S). It ia rather InterestiAg to note that wbereaa in tbe fendal 
syetem of tbe bfiddle Agee, tbe eorf ia tbe "man” of tbe lord, in 
ancient Babylonia tbe "man.” la tbe nobleman. It should be noted, how- 
«rsr, that the original force of "patrieiaa” for baa given way 
to a large extent in the code in favor of the more general conception of 
a free oiticen in tbe foil sense and without any rsetriotioDa, whereas the 
fWfjfedfvu, although also a freeman, belongs to a lover class. Ordinarily, 
therefore, when not apeddeally contrasted to ffluftitvu, tbe emdlu is tbe tfti* 
sen and ia to be rendered * 'mao.'' 
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that if a man's tootii is knoeked out, tlie tooth of the one who 
inflicts the injury is to he knocked out, we find {§ 201) that 
in the case of a plebeian, one-third of a mans of silver shall 
be paid- Here the substitution of a flue for a bodily punish¬ 
ment is in itself an indication pointing to a later decision. 
Similarly (§ 203) if a man strikes another, he is to pay one 
mana of silver, but if it is a plebeian (§ 204) only 10 shekels 
of silver. If the injured person dies {§ 207), the fine is ordi¬ 
narily one-half of a mana of silver, but in the case of a plebeian 
one-third of a mana of silver. In the same way, special para¬ 
graphs (§§ 211-212, 216, 222«) provide fines for an injury to 
a pregnant woman who is the daughter of a plebeian, or for her 
death through a blow, for physician's fees, for an operation 
on an eyo, or for a broken bone, snpplementary to the provisions 
in the case of an amSiu being the offending or injured party. 
In all these cases, ^e paragraphs referring to the special class 
of citizens designated as UahEn-Kak may safely be regarded as 
later elements, snpplemenU to the law itself, embodying special 
decisions of the conrt for the class in question. 


y. 

The code recognizee palace or temple property (§§ 6, 8) 
including palace slaves (§§ 15, 16, 175, 17$) as distinct from 
other property. Death is the general pnniehment for stealing 
temple or palace poeaesaions (§ 6)—though in what ag^ 
appears to be a later provision a return of thirtf fold is stipu¬ 
lated in case the stolen object is an ox, sheep, aas, pig or boat— 
(§ 8). Death is also to be meted out to the one who aids a 
palace slave—male or female—to escape or who harbors such 
a slave in his house (H 15-16). 'We can understand such epe- 
provisions in view of the sanctity attaching to the tempde 
as also to the palace because of the sacro-sanct position of the 
king; and no doubt such laws date from a very eeriy period, 
but the same reasons do not apply to the flffll-Sft-So*- If, 
therefore, we find the latter added in some eases, we are, 1 think, 
again justified in looking upon sneh an addition as a later 
element in the code, though naturally suggested because the 
''plebeian” in his capacity as one that could be preeaed into 


1a i SIS tfa« tsrw tcarai Mol £«v-ZaS sppWin to Ue ta error 1» wsrod 
o«SUn, M m $ S6S. 
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service** belongs in a manner to the palace. Such an addition 
appears in § 8 where it is stipulated that the theft of au ox, 
sheep, ete., from a “plebeian” entails a ten-fold return and. 
similarly, I have no hesitation in regarding the words “or the 
male slave of a plebeian or tbe female slave of a plebeian” iu 
§ 15 as a supplemental insertion to place the theft of such a 
slave on a level witli the theft of a palace slave, male or female. 
The insortiou is even more clearly revealed in | 1$ which 
originally must have road as follows: 

“If a man harbors in his house, ho it a malo or female palace 
slave who has escaped from the palace, and doM not bring (the 
slave) forth at the command of the overseer (nupiru), the master 
of that house shall be put to death. ’ ’ 

After the words “of the palace” (lo ekalUtn) the text has 
w Mas-En-Kak (literally "or a plebeian”) which, to say 
the least, is awkwardly put. We should expect lu lo ekaUvn 
lu sa ^(^ En-Kak. As they stand tho words impress one as a 
gloss, inserted as a supplement to the text in order to make 
§ 16 conform to § 15. 

The two classes 'palace slaves’ and “plebeians” (ifai*£n- 
Sak) are again placed side by side in supplementary stotutes 
(§1 175-176, 176a) dealing with the Etatos of the wife and 
children in case of a marriage between, a palace slave or the 
slave of a plebeian and the daughter of a eitken of higher rank. 
The status of such slaves was clearly higher than that of 
ordinary ^vea**; they could marry the daughter of free eiti- 
sme and it is provided (1) that the owner of the slave has no 
rtiftiTw on the children bom of such a marriage for service, (2) 
that the dowry brought by the wife belongs to her after her 
husband's death, (3) that the property acquired in common by 
the slave and his wife shall on the death of the husband be 
divided into two equal parts, one-half going to the owner of 
the slave and the other half to the widow in trust for her 
<^ildren, and (4) that the same procedure, i. e., the division of 
the estate, is to be followed in case there is no dowry. The 
supplementary character of these statutes is self-evident; they 
represent decisions to apply to special oiroumstances to illustrate 
the applicadcn of the laws of inheritance to a woman who 


*Abova, p. IS, note Sd. 

We laay sonolode from Ui«ea pu«gr&ph« that an ordlaary altve eoald 
aot XDarrj the daughter ol a free dtieeQ. 
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marries a slave of higher rank. The recognition of such a 
marriage, not only as legal but apparently as entirely normal 
and proper, is in itself an indicBtioa of an advanced status 
aiscorded to palace slaves and to the slaves of a plebeian over 
oTclmary slaves, The custom of such marriages must at some 
time before Hammui'api's days bavo become sufficiently eommon 
to necessitate special legal decisions, regarding the status of 
tlio wife and children. 

I venture, tboreforc, to set up the thesis that the introduction 
of the B^En-Kak in the code represents in all cases a later 
element, prompted by economic changes, and that the special 
provisions for marriages with slaves of the palace or with 
slaves of plebeians aimilarly represent supplements to older 
sections. 


VL 

There are two other clweee for whom special regulations are 
intfodttced into the code,—the son of a yer^Se-Qa (low birth) 
aad the eon of a Soi zikru (public woman)—and I venture to 
think that the paragraphe in which these are introduced like- 
^ wise represent later elements. Tho Sal rifcru, aa already pointed 
* out,” can hardly be anything elw than a public woman or 
prostitute, and tiie juxtaposition suggests that the sou of a 
Nof'Se-Oa must also be a child of doubtful parentage or at all 
events of low origin. The three references in the code to these 
two classes occur ia the subdivision devoted to regulations 
regarding adopted children (§§ 185-lW). The secondary or 
supplementaiy character of the three paragraphs (§§ 187, 1S2 
and 183) becomes evident on a closer inspection of their position 
within the subdivision in question. The first law of ihe snb 
division (§185) stipulates that no claim can be brought for 
a child legally adopted and reared by a foster-father. To this. 
§ 187, declaring that no claim can be brought against the son 
of Ner-8e-&a who is taken for palace service, or for the son of 
a*, public woman is dearly a snpplementaiy dedslon to indude 
in the original law adopted children of doubtful parentage. 
Similarly, to § 186 providing that an adopted child may under 
certain eiicumstances return to his own father’s house-'-an 

exception, therefore, allowed against the general law in § 185_ 

there is added as a special and perfectly natural decision § 1 S 2 
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that m th« case oi the son of a or of a public woM, 

where no such exception seems reasonable, the bond of adop¬ 
tion cannot be aimtaied- To express this the code, as wiU be 
recaUed,** introduces the language of the old Sumerian 
laws,’ and states that if such a son rejects his foster-parepts, 
his tongue shall be cut out. An atlditional paragraph (§ 
embodies the decision that if such a bastard fihds out who bw 
father was and, rejecting his foster-parents, eW b»ck to ^s 
father’s house, i. e., attempts to annul the bon^Tof adoptiOh, - 

his eye shall be plucked out. .a, ^ • li 

Reviewing, now, this subdivision dealing with adoplionk 
(§§ 1S5-194), wo can trace the growth of the 10 paragraphs \ 
of which it consists without much difficulty. 

The basis of the subdivision is formed by §§ 185-186, 180 
and 191, setting forth (1) that no claim can be made for a 
minor legally adopted and reared by tho foster-father, (2) 
that if after the adoption the child is offensive-* to hjR foster- 
parents, he is to be returned to his father’s house, (3) tha 
the foster-father does not reckon the adopted minor among 
sons (1 e., does not give him an equal status), the child is 
be returned to his father’s house <i. e., resumes his status 
the child of hia own fsth«), (4) that if after rearing 
adopted child, the foster-father wishes to disinherit him, he 
oannot send him ofl empty-handed« but must give him ono- 
thixd of the portion of a son, to which a supplementary decision 
adds that the portion is not'to be taken from tha field, orchard 
or house, i. e., not from real eaUtc, but presumably in cash or 
goods. After the first two paragraphs, there are three inser¬ 
tions, representing as I believe laur elements, §§ 187, 18$, 189, 
to wit, that (1) no claim can be brought for the son of a fTer- 
S^Qa or of a public woman if legally adopted, (2) nor for a 

•8m abo»a p. 4. "Thou ut not my fetSap,” "Tbw art aot mj 

nothar.’' , 

which Ptfeet Liiterctttrnilviiig, 1W4, 'p. 836) 

wiab«e to t«k« m Uie mbm of 'pKfwe’ (from W^i*). That, bowevM, 
woald bo la direct oontradiotion to tie procoding pwagraph. Somotbing 
moro 0 . iii«o profoMnoo muot bo aMomod boforo an adoptod obild mut 

bo Bp. DoopiU dlffl^ty of doriving i^^at from &a« “eia," 

wo muat fr«i tho coatart eoncludo that tho ebUd haa commltMd wmo 
offonoo agaiart hlo foiter-pvonto. 

•fO-AiMtt, following Mitwoh (W<Wf ZeiuoMft fwr AU Ewdo its 
iicT0«iio*4u SIX, p. 874). 
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ehUd adopted by au artisan for the pui'pose of teaching him 
his trade but, (3) if the artlwi does not teach the adopted 
child his trade, tlion the chikl may return to his father’s hooee. 
Similarly, to the fourtli and last paragraph (§191) of the 
original adoption laws, three further decisions ate added, §§ 192, 
1D3 and 194, two of these setting forth the law in regard to 
tho adoptod son of a ^Fer-8$‘Qa or of a public woman who rebels 
against parental authority, or who finds bis parentage and in a 
spirit of distaste for his fo5tcr*pareiita returns to his father’s 
house, and the third providing that in the case of a nurse who 
without knowledge of the parents mibstitutes a child in place 
of the oue given to her to nurse aixd vhieh has died on her 
hands, sliall have her breasts cut off. This supplemental deci* 
sion smocks somewhat of the school—like some of the purely 
theoretical and hypothetical instances in the later additions to 
the Pentateuchal codes—though it is, of course, poesible that 
cases of subetituUoxi may have occurred with sufflclent frequency 
to warrant a special decision^ it is placed here because it 
involves an involuntary adoption through a fraud practiced on 
the Tiuwiiling foster-parents. 


vn. 

TVe are in a position by a similar analysis to separate between 
older and later elements in the code in §§ 195*227 which form a 
group dealing with the lex tdionis. A comparison with the 
various fortes of the law in the Pentatencbal codes famishes 
an tud in the analysis, as it on the other band tiie 

attempt to separate between, older and later elements in the 
section of the code in question. In the oldest of the Fentateodhal 
codes (Ex. 21, 23-25) the law reads, “life for life, ttje for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, bnm for burn, 
wound for wound, blow for blow.’* The form in the code of 
HolinsM, however, (Uv. 24, 21) “break for break, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth” shows that in the Book of die Covenant 
we have an artificial expanmon by a ntunber of additions. 
Elffuteronomy 19, 21 is dearly dependent upon the form in the 
Covisiant code “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot.*’ The form in the code of Hdbieas 
may, therefore, be regarded as the oldest wd presents a dear 
parallel to |§ 196-201 of the Eaumurapi code where in sue- 
$ J^OS 96. 
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cession^ eye, boue*^ and tooth are dealt with- Within these 
six paragraphs forming a subdivision of the section we can 
pick out §§ 196, 197 and 200 as older, with the remaining ones 
as supplements. These three paragraphs read 

'*If a man destroys the eye of another, tliey shall destroy 
hU eye. 

If one breaks a mail*8 bone, his bone sliall be broken. 

If one knocks out the tootli of a man,'’' hU tooth they sliall 
knock out.” 

Between the paragrapljs regarding the bone and the tootli, 
appear two supplemental decisiona {§§ 198*199) in case the 
man wliose eye or bone is injured is a Mai-En-lCak (“plehoian'*) 
or a slave. In the former ease there is a fine of one mana of 
silver, in the latter one^half of liis price. Similarly, after the 
paragraph about the tooth, another decision is given {f 201), 
to wit, if it is the tooth of a SlahEn^Kak that Is knocked ont, 
the fine is one-t)iird of a mana of silver. In order to he eouipletc. 
we should have had a fnrtlun* paragraph setting forth tlu* tine 
in case a slave's looth is knocked out. We may perliaps assume 
that the fine was one^half the amount in the case of a liai-En- 
Kak, or one-sixth of a ’mana of silver. These additions have 
suggested in § 200 (as well as in § 203) the addition of the 
wbrd "of his own rank,” or la k\im antici* 

pating, as it were, the supplementary decisions. The circum* 
stance that this addition was not consistently addod In the other 
paragraphs, vis. §§ 196 and 197, points to its hoing an after* 
thought, and incidentally further justifies the analysis here 
attempted, 

There follows a section 'consisting of 13 paragraphs regard¬ 
ing blows (§§ 202*214) which would correspond to two of the 
additions in the code of the Covenant, "wound” 

"blow” That the entire section in the Hammurapi 

code represents an amplification of the original paragraphs of 
the Ux ialionit follows from the punishments detailed which 
are tortures rather than exact equivalents for the injuty done, 
or fines.** For all that, it would be carrying the analysis too 
far to assume that the amplification ziu^ not have formed a 


*'K«r*Ped-Du "boM" i& ta« Sftmaor&pl Cods ii tbo equivtlonC of 
‘'break" or “freet&re," lo tbe Code of the CoveBuit. 

"Tbe text Oddi, “of hie own rank." 

* An ezoeptdOQ, however, is formed by $ 810 , where it ie provided that 
if tbiougb a blow a pregsaat wotoan baa a miaisarriage and diaa, tbe 
daogbier of tbe mu who eomnittad tbe aaeanlt abell be pot Co death. 
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pftrt of the oldest Bubstretum of the eode. AH that 39 oxaic* 
tained here is, that the seotioE itself has its ori^a in an ampli£* 
cation of the Ux toHonis and is not of the same testore aa the 
latter. The arrangement of the section shows a variation from 
tlic preceding one in ao far as we haro a Ic^cal sequence of four 
possible casos (§§ 202*205), ( 1 ) a man strikes another of supe* 
rior rank on the check, (2) or one of hia own rank** (8) one 
of iuforior rank strikes one of inferior rank, (4) a alave strikes 
a free man, the punishment being corporeal in the first and 
fourtJi instance, sixty strokes with an ox*tail and cutting off 
of the ear rospectively, but fines in the second and third 
luatanee, one maua and 10 shekels respectively. 

The code then passes on to more serious results than mere 
insult by striking another on the cheek. Here, again, the order 
is much the same as in the c^e of the lex talionis. Throughout 
it is assumed that the more serions injury wae unintentional. 
Paragraph 206 deals with the case that the wound infiicted is 
sufficiently serious to neceseitate medical treatment. The one 
who indicts the wound swears that he did it without intent and 
pays the physician's fee. If the injured man dies (§ 207) as 
a losult, the fine is onedialf inniia of silver to wliicli a subse¬ 
quent decision adds that if the victim is a plebeian, the fine 
la only one-third of a mana of silver. Blows infiicted on a mar¬ 
ried woman with subsequent miscarriage and possible death are 
then considered in six paragraphs (§§ 209-214), where again 
we first have two instances of the blow bringing about (a) 
merely a misoarriage, entailing a fine of ten shekels (§ 209), 
or (b) resulting in death (§ 210) in which case, since the 
l$x taiionie comes into play, the daughter of the man who 
inflicted the blow is put to death. Correspondii^ly, two para¬ 
graphs deal with the case that the victim is the dai^hter of- a 
plebeian where the fine for a miacarriage is five shekels and 
for resulting death one*balf of a maua. These instances axe 
followed by two others, covering the case of the viWam being 
a female slave with a fine of two shekels for mieeaxTiage, and 
for resul^g death one-third of .a mana. The circumstance that 
tha Ux taUonis is introduced in § 210 justifies va in regarding 
§§ 209*210 as belon^g to an earlier period than the subsequent 
ones, apart from the other considerations already urged in the 
course of this discussion. 


aspr«Mioit bere (% SOS) is JKom Iv'ati agaiast mehriM in 
( £00^ fuj^ther maiestion of an in^apeadait origin. 
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vm. 

The last aubdi^ioD, H 215-225, dcaU with phyaieians’ fee* 
for succeMftil operations and with fines (and in one case 
bodily torture) for unsuccessful ones. Tbo point or view is 
peculiar; it does not strike one as the outcoiuo of tho populw 
altitude towards the eurgoffli, but as a theoretical deduction of 
a legal nature, based on the analogy botweeu a wound inflict^ 
by an assault aud the wound that tho physician makes m the 
course of an operation. Tlie same word zmmu for wound 
is in fact used in the par^raph (§ 206), lorming (as wo have 
seen) an or^al portion of the subdiviaion in regard to scnoiia 
injuries as in the sabdivision which we aro now cousidcri^. 
This tem evidently forms the point of departure for addir^ 
to the sectioE of the Ux faZttmw, one dealing with wounds 
inflicted by a surgeon. This last subdivision thus turns oxit to 
be dependent upon the previous one, and it is fair to pr^mc 
that the order also repiHjsents the chronological sequence. TJierc 
are only two paragraplxa in the subdivision that impi'oss one as 
in keeping with an early and popular point of view regarding 
a physician’s services, namely, §§ 218-219, the former providing 
that if a physician inflicts a severe wound with an operating 
knife which causes the man's death or destroys bis eye, the 
surgeon’s fingers shall be cut off; or if the victim be a slave, • 
then a slave of equal value must be .given as a compensation. 
Here we have the Uz faliwis in its ordinal vigor, and it may 
he, therefore, that these two paragraphs belong to tho oldest 
stratum of the code, whereas the other paragraphs setting forth 
the physician’s fees and in two insUnces money fines for 
unsuccessful operations axe again due to considerations reflect- 
ing a later period. 'Whether the Babylonian state in actual 
practice went eo far aa to regulate physicians’ fees is open to 
question at least, though in default of evidence one must be 
careful not to dogmatize. It is, at all events, interesting to note 
that in the many thousands of legal doemneats of all periods, 
not one has been found dealii^ ^th medioal jurisprudence. 

If the point of view here sureeeted is correct, || 216-217, 


kottu w SIS, 81$, $1$. $$4. 
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covering successful operations, belo3»g to a later atratum than 
218*220. Three instances are as usiul given. (1) the patient 
is an ordinary free citiseu in which case the fee is ten shekels, 
if it is an operation that saves a man’s life or his eye, (2) five 
sLckcl.-i in the case of a plebeian and (3) two ahekeis in the 
case of a slave, to be paid by the slave’s master. As a further 
and aubsoquont doeision we have §| 221*223 fixing the fee for 
sotting a broken bone or for curing a sick man, five, three aud 
two shekels respectively according as the patient is a free 
citizen, a plcbwan or a slave. Again, | 220, stipulating that 
if a physician through an operation destroys a slave’s eye one- 
half the value of the slave must be paid by the unhappy surgeon, 
is obviously a supplemental decision to the preceding paragraph 
setting forth that in the event of the death of the slave, another 
slave most be provided- The order here, therefore, is §§ 218, 
219, 220, 215, 216, 217, 221, 222, 223. 

Comii^ to §§ 224-225, the former setting forth a fee of one- 
sirth of the value of the animal*^ for a successful operation on 
an ox or ass, the latter obliging the veterinary to give one-fourth 
of the value if an unsuccessful operatioi^ causes the death of 
the animal, | 225 would again by anal^' come first, but tince 
the two paragraphs are dearly dependent upon the previous 
subdivision (§§ 215-223), indicated as such by the use of the 
aamc catch-phrase, simmu ‘severe wound'—the present 

order would be the one naturally adopted on this assumption. 
At all events, the two paragraphs represent supplementwy 
decisiona, extending the principle underlying surgical opera¬ 
tions,—sooceesfol and uBSuccee^,—from those perforaied on 
human beings to such as are performed on aninuls. 

Finally § 195 reading: '*!£ a son strikea his father, they 
shall out off hie fingers,” now standii^ at tbe head of the 
entire subdivision, introducing the Its talionis and its manifold 
modifications, forms the connecting link between (a) the laws 
of adoption and of the limitation on parental autifciMi^, and 
(h) tiie laws of the Us UHonit. The form ofi the paragraph 


** aerdly OD^^zth of a shokel, »« HarpM (Code of Bonmtirabi, p. 7S) 
4d 0 oOiscs aastoM. Tbe test mord; uye ''one-sixth eUTor'* ud tbe 
ondnioa of tbo word sbekel suggeoW that OM-dxtb of tbe »»lue of tbe 
os or AM is sweat, ee Agtoset ODO'foortb of tbe TtbM aS5) in «aM 
tbe opontlov is nnsueoMsfol end cauMe death. Tbe sign for 
Ter^’ be a riip for Asm-Ai ee in $$ IdS end Sd6. 
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as a pro ^tto piiaishmeiit, the band that struck the blow 
being the one to be wt o£E, suggests that the law itself IwloJigs 
to tl)6 oldest stratum of the code. 

Summing np, the subdivision §f 195-225 may be analyzed as 
follows. The starting-point is formed by (a) §| 196*197 and 
200, with § 195, as an application of the Ifx talionis to a specific 
case, and §§ 198*199 and 201 as supplements to §§ 196 and 200 
respectively. Then coinn (b) §§ 202-214 as amplifi<’alionB to 
tho original lex iaHonis, dealing with sliglit in juries (§| 202*205) 
aud such as are acriouH (§§ 206-214) involving the poA^ibiUty 
of death, within which section |§ 209*210 are older than tho 
rest. A third section is formed (c) by §§ 215-225, dealing witli 
physicians’ fees for succeasful operations, and with puniahmenta 
and fines for unsuccessful ones. In || 215*223, dealing with 
opeiationa on human beings, §§ 218-219 are older with §§ 220, 
215, 216 , 217, 221, 222, 223 ns enpplemeuta, wlxilc §§ 224-225 
dealing with operations on animals roprcsciit tiic fmtlicr oxten- 
si on of the principles set forth in §| 215-223 and fiuu'efori* at ill 
later. 


12 . 

Followii^ the general line of argument hero laid down. It is 
clear that in the next three robdivisions of the code (a) 226' 

227, dealing with branding slaves illegally, (b) §§ 228-233, the 
fees for building operations and punishment for defective 
buildings and (c) §§ 234*240, boat bite with punishments for 
accidents, the bodily punishments (on the basic principles 
involved in the ^nh'onis) come first, whereas tho substitute 
of fines and the decisions in specific instances eonstituto tho latei* 
elements. From this point of view, the two paragraphs about 
the branding of slaves illegally, the punishment prescribed being 
the cutting off of the brauder's fingers or even death by impale- 
iheasf under aggravated circumstances, bear the earmarks of 
very ancient laws, whereas the addition to the second paragraph 
that if the brander can swear*® “I branded unwittingly” (i, e., 
without knowledge that he was doing or was e^ed to do an 


8& Johjii in the 4mer. Jovrnei cf 8tm. Lan^., ToL ZSI, pp. ^24*828. 
"8m Schorr ia the TFimer ZeiU^ /. 3. Kw4o S** Uorfi^nlanitt, ToL 
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illegal act), he is released, is cleai'Iy a later decision in the 
direction ot clemency ujidci* extenuatiug rimimstancee. 

In thi5 building laws, the principle of the talionis ia again 
our guide iti dyeiding that §| 229-280, providing tlmt in case a 
building cojlapses and c&iwes tho death of tiie owner, that the 
hulhhu* siiall bo put to death, and tliat if tho son of the owner 
i* tin* victim, then the bnilder's «m suffers doath, form the 
Kfnrting-poiut of tliis subdivision, with | 231, setting forth as 
a iiiodiBwl application of tho principle of the lez ialwiis that 
if a slave is killwl ijy tba eollapao, the builder muat replace the 
slave,*® as a later decision. Similarly, §§ 232-233, representing 
furllier specific cases of the collapse of a liouse or a wall without 
loss of life, belong to the later elements of the code, the fine 
involving merely the rebuilding of the house or wall at the 
architect’s expense. Paragraph 228 at the head of this sub¬ 
division and § 234 at the head of the following aubdivision 
(dealing with boat hire) and setting forth the bonus** for build¬ 
ing a house or a boat are clearly later elements. 

Within §§ 235-240 which have the appearance of being due 
to a more advanced state of society, the starting-point may be 
made with the first, two, setting forth tho laws in regard to 
Rccidonts to a boat. If duo to a careless bnildcr the boat must 
be ropaired or rebuilt by him, and if due to the careless handling 
of the one who hired if, the loss falls on the latter- Decisions 
in specific instances follow (1) if the boat sinba or the cargo 
is wreehed, because too heavily laden, the loss to be made good 
by xht boatman, (2) if the l>oat sinks and is refloated in which 
case the boatman refunds one-half of the value of the heat as 
damages, (3) wages to boatmen for carrying cargo fixed at 
6 gar of grain per year, (4) in case of colliaioo. with another 
boat, the boat going up stream being regarded as the one respon¬ 
sible because in a better position to avoid the aecidai t . One 
need only thus summarise the decisions to make ft clear that 
§§ 237-240 represent attempts to regulate applications of an 
underlying principle, with due concessions to changes in social 
rebtions. This would apply, partienUriy, to the endeavor to 


* XsstMd Cft the iUts of the huiU«r bebg put io death, which WMdd be 
the oopsieteQt appUeatieQ of the Ux bul TPhich is set aside oa the 

gToaad that a slave is a poeseesioa the loss of which must be made good. 
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eslablislt a “minimum” wage (§ 28&), reflecting a state of 
society tliat lias left the age of the Ux taWosw long behind it/' 
rotamiiig as the main trace of that age the prindplc of gwtrf 
pro guc to fix damages as well as comperLsation. 

X. 

M the last illustration of the difforeiJtiatioii to be made 
between older and later olnnents in the code, l<Jt me lake up 
an analysis of the subdivisions §§ li}7*184, dealing with <Uvorcc, 
the Status of concubines, the rights and obligatioJis of fho wife, 
incest, breach of promise on the part of the prospective father- 
in-law, dowries, marriage settlements, disinhoritance and adop¬ 
tion of children of maid-servants, besides some miscellaneous 
though more or less cognate topics. Theao forty-eight para¬ 
graphs might all be grouped under family laws, though to be 
precise, §§ 127-136, dealing with adultori', slander of wife, 
wife-desertion,—voluntary or enforced through captures of llic 
hosbaud—ought to be added, as well as the subdivision §§ 185- 
194, regarding adoption and the like which we have already 
discussed.*^ 

The general advance in the atatns of woman over earlier 
conditions has also been sufficiently emphasised as a feature 
of the code.** We may start out, therefore, with the general 
principle that the marital authority is no longer absolute. The 
wife who has borne children may still be divorced by her bus- 
band at his pleasure, but in addition to her dowry, she must 
be given a sum suMcient to bring up the children, and after 
they have reached their majori^, she is to receive a portion 
of her husband’s estate, equivalent to the portion of one of 
the children and after this, ahs may many again whomsoever 
she chooses (§ 137). We may, however, put down as a later 
element in the code the protection of the wile who has a chronic 
disease (§ 146) and who may not on that account be divorced. 
The husband may take an additional wife, but he must support 
the sick wife as long as she lives and be cannot put her away, 
to which a supplementary decision adds (§ 149) that the sick 


It QiU vitvf U cor?«ct, it wild carry with it t^a later origin of raoh 
pvagr&plui m SU, SS4, 24S, 26f, 25$, 261, 26$‘277-^l dMUsg irith a 
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wife, if she « eliooses, may take her domy, and return to her 
father’s }joiwe. 

We Diay also regard M one of tlie later elemonte in the code 
the right of the wife to enjoy the use of field, garden, liouse 
or goods, i. o.. real or personal estate, wliidi her husband deeds 
to licr (I 150). Her ohildron Imvo no claim upon it after the 
liushand’a death, and she may dispoae of it to a favorite child. 
Tho rretrictioD, however, is added that she may not leave it 
to her brother, evidently to prevent the property or possession 
from passijtg boyond the domain of her husband’s family. Sach 
provisions, likowiao, as, c. g., that husband and wife shall be 
conjointly responsible for debts eonlracted in partnership after 
marriage, but that neither is rcsponMble (ff 151-162) for the 
debts of the other contracted before marriage, xefieet an advanced 
stage of conjugal rolationship and are to be reckoned among the 
latest elements m the code. 

On the other hand, the right of the woman to refuse to live 
with her husband if she has a distaste lor him (§ 142), to piac- 
ticelly divorce him and to receive her dowry provided no blame 
attaches to her, may well belong to the stage with wbich the 
code starts out. To the older elements we may also reckon snch 
a provision as that a woman who brings about the death of her 
husband for the sake of another man shall be impaled (| 153), 
as well as most of the laws of incest (§§ 154>156), which have 
all the earmarks of very early enactments, entailing as they 
do snch eevere and primitive punishments as expulsion from the 
city of the man who has known his unmarried daughter (§ 154), 
strangling for the man who has illicit intercourse with bis mar¬ 
ried daughter (§ 165), the daughter being thrown into the rivw, 
death by burning for the son wbo comsuts incest with his 
Pi^tw (§ 16T). An exception is to be made, however, for two 
of the paragraphs. One of these (f 156) provides a fine -of one- 
half mana of silver for the father wbo has intereourse with his 
son's bride, but before the son has known her.** Here the fine 
as the punishment—an index of later practice—as well as the cir- 
oufflstance that the woman after receiving whatever may have 
been settled upon her may marry whom she chooses point to 

** K(rt« tbe MTKer puaiibaieot for iacMt with S m&iried womu ia Mostd 
with the geaerai new of primitaTe SMie^, whi^ doee not hol^ the uawv* 
ried women m 'forbidden’ to the same degree m the one Moaglag to 
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sappleraeufary decisions. TKe other stipulation (§ 158) that 
the son who "after his father," i- e., after his father*x deatli/* 
has illicit intercourse with his father’s chief wife (but who ia 
not his mother), who has home children, is to he disinheritetl, 
likewise Impresses one as a subsequent decision, modifyini? the 
previous par^raph which prescribes burning for both in ease 
of incest between mother and son. 

Paragraphs §§ 159*164, dealing with breacli of promise cases 
and with qu(«tiona atTocting the wife’s dowry, arc all of the 
nature of judicial decisions of a specific character. intro<luuing 
complicated situations that arc likely to arise only in advanced 
forms of society. One iixstance (4 161) is indeed so complicated 
as to suggest tlie "acadomic" questions and hypothecated 
cases characteristic of the Jewish "Oemara." The situation 
presupposed in § 159 is that of a man already betrothed, who 
has given a marriage seftimeut for iiis wife to bis prospective 
father-in-law, but wl;o :iow finds that he prefers another woman. 
He forfeits the marriage settlement and that is all- The review? 
case is taken up U\ § 160 of the father of the bride vlianging 
his mind, in which case the wound of the disappointed lover 
is salved by receiving back double the amount of the marriage 
Battlement which he handed to his prospective father*m*law. 
Even these two cases have an ‘aoademic’ fiavor, and this is 
certainly so in the following paragraph (§ 161), which assumes 
the transfer of the marriage settlement of the prospective father- 
in-law who then because of some slander against tho prospective 
son-in-law, spread by a ’friend,’^* changes his mind and says 
"My daughter thou shalt not have." The court decides as in 
the preceding paregrapli that the rejected suitor is to receive 
double the amount of the marriage settlement, and also that 
the "friend” may not many the girl. The purpose of the 
statute is clearly to thwart a possible conspiracy between the 
father of the girl and some rival or more desirable suitor with 
perixaps an offer of a ia:^er marriage settlement, but the cir- 
cumstances detailed impress one as a decision based on a 
hypothecated case rather than on some actual occurrence. 

Paragraph 162, on the other hand, is a necessary provision, to 
wit, that if the wife dies before her husband her dowry belongs 


* W« find the lime vie of 'efter’ ia the senM of 'after the death* 
in $$ 190 tad 171. 
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to her cliUdroii. The stipuUtiou assumes a liigber status for 
tho wife, but no liighor thau the one underlying provisions that 
belong to the older elements of the code. Closely allied to 
§ 162 ):< 1167, that in ease a woman dies and her husband mar- 
riei« again and has children also from his second wife, after his 
death the dowri(« of the two wives are divided respectively 
among tlio iwuc of the two marriagee, whereas the father’s 
(«talo is Imnpetl and divitled equally among ail the cbildreu. 
We have here again a Rupplemental decision; and this suggests 
that the intervoidng paragraphs 163*166 ere likewise supple* 
mental to the main body of the section, baaed on various cases 
that might ariae. The cases iu8tanee<l in 16^164 are (1) a 
woman dying without issue, whereupon the marriage settlement 
is returned by the father*in-law, whereas the dowry reverts 
to the latter's estate; (2) in ease of failure of the father-in-law 
to return the marriage gift, the husband is permitted to deduct 
the amount from the dowry to be returned, which perhaps war* 
rants us in concluding that the dowry was ordinarily larger 
than the marriage settlement The following two paragraphs 
§§ 166*166 introduce entirely new matter without connection 
with what precedes or follows and likewise iu the form of 
judicial decisionB and inserted at this point as the most appro¬ 
priate place. The resulting breai in the context confirms the 
supposition that the two paragraphs in question are later 
dedsions than §§ 162, 167, 163 and 164. The former (§165) 
assumes the case that the father formally presents real estate 
to a favorite child. The court decides that after the father's 
death this special gift is not to be deducted from the share 
falling to that child. The ease has a scone what 'academic' 
flavor, as has also the following one {§ 166), providing that 
if the falser dies before bis yonngwt son marries, on the divi* 
sion of the estate a perUon shell first be set aside as a znarri^ 
settlement to be at the disposal of the youngest son, after whi^ 
the balance of the estate ia to be divided equally. 

Paragraphs 168*169, curbing the parental authority in dis. 
inheriting a son, have already been discussed,*’ and we have seen 
that the former forms part of the origbal code, while the latter 
ia a supplemental decision. 

In the following subdivision, 170-177, we may pick out 
§§ 178-174 as belot^g to the older elements of the code, setting 
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fortli that in ea^e a ivomaii marries twice and has issue from 
botli marriages, her dowry is to be divided among both sets 
of children but in case there are no obildreo of the second 
marriage, the children of the first liusband receive the entire 
dowry. 

Paragraphs 175*176A introducing special decisions for the 
palace slavos and for tJie slave of a plebeian who marries tlic 
daughter of an ordinary free citison have already 1>een con* 
eidered*^ and reveal themselves as later olomenta, while § 177 
is clearly a still later decision which lias a special Interest because 
we have a legal document of the days of the 1 st dynasty of 
Babylon, illostra^g the application of tiie law.^* It is the 
case of a widow whose children are minors and who wishes to 
many again. She must go to court, have the husband’s estate 
formally transferred to herself and to her second husband in 
Crust for ber yoxing children. Sopplemental decisions, emhodiad 
in tlio paragraph, provide tliat the estate of tlie deceased 1ms* 
band may not be disposed of and that he who forecloses the 
household goods of a widow witli minor children forfeits his 
claim. Similarly, §§ 170*171 may safely be put down as later 
elements of the code, providing that a man may legidmatUe the 
children of a maid'Serrant, in which case these children share 
equally with the other children in the ultimate division of the 
estate. Such a decision points to a further development in the 
direction of improving the status of those who ordinarily occupy 
an inferior social rank. In line with this, it is further provided 
that if the children of the maid servant are not legitimatized by 
the father, nevertheless upon the latter’s death the maid and 
her children receive their freedom, the children of the main 
wife having no claim on them. 

Then follows in the same paragraph (§ 171) a stipulation 
which has no direct connection with what precedes. It joins 
on to § 162, setting forth the law in case the wife dies before 
her husband. As the complement to that paragraph, it must 
have read originally as follows: 

[''If a man takes a wife and she bears Mm children and that 
man die], the wife shall receive the marriage settlement and 


^ Above, p. 14. 
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any other gift fonoelly deeded to her by her lii^baBd (ef. § 150) 
and she may remain in hor husband’s house and enjoy it as 
long as she lives." 

To this a further supplemental decision is added, restraining 
tho wife, liowever, from disposmg of the proper^ which after 
hor death belongs to her children. To he sure, the paragraph 
in which this law is uisorted treats of the case where tho hus¬ 
band dice before bis wife, bat since in its first part, the purpose 
of the paragraph is to indicate the law in the event of a man 
not legitimatizing the children borne to him by his maid, the 
addition points directly to considerable manipoUtioa on the 
part of the compilers of the code to bring older and later ele¬ 
ments into proper couneotion- On this supposition that the 
code cont^na by the side of many old laws, a large number 
of later enactments and that these are further supplemented by 
still later deeisiosa, we can account for such a displacement as 
is here pointed out and which carries with it ttiat § 150— 
eioeely ^ied to the lest part of § 171—and in no direct con¬ 
nection with what precedes and follows, was also misplaced in 
the shuffling incident to the endeavor to combine the old with 
the new. 

Paragraph 172 provides that if the husband dies before his 
wife and had not given a marriage settlement, the widow 
receives in addition to her dowry, a portion of her husband’s 
estate, corresponding to that of one of the sons. As a further 
protection to the widow, it is stipulated in what again appears 
to be a supplemental decision, somewhat “academic,” if not 
wholly so, that if her children attempt to drive their mother out 
of the house, the court inquires into the circnmstances and if 
it transpires that she has done no wrong, the ohildrea a» 
enjoined from maltreating their, mother. If, however, ldje 
mother wishes to go, she may do so and, after leavii^ the 
marriage settlement to her children, mt^ tahe the dowry (which 
came to her from her father) and marry i^ain whom she pleas®. 


XI. 

The Ust section (§| 178*184) in this extenmve subdivision 
which we are considering deals with questions of dowry finr 
special classes, namely, (1) for the Nin An-Sal, i. e., the 
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or -votary of a go<id«s/- {2) the Sal tikru or public woman, 
(3) the iin-Q\g = kadiitu, (4) Nu-Bar^V' (o) 
hisetH “concubine” and (6) the Sal Marduk or votary of 
Marduk. In accordance witlx the line of Ailment above aet 
forth, I have no hesiUlion in reganUng such paragraph 
ombodying epecial legUlation as later cleuiouta, precisely m in 
the case of paregrapba deaiiug witli the application of a law 
to the “plebeian” or to tJie palace slave, The external form 
of the paragraphs, particularly that of the first very elaborate 
and ourohersomo one, and upon which most of the others 
depend is a further proof of the later origin of tliiK acctxoni 
and the nature of the decisions bears out tho conclusioixfi to be 
drawn from the form. It argues for an advanced state of 
society that not only the rights of daughters are safeguardwl, 
but that special provisions were made for those towards whom 
in an earlier stage of soeiefy no obligations were felt The 
differentiation between a woman in the w*rvicc of a goil and 
one in the service of a goddess, and between these two clashes 
and tbe woman in the service of Marduk, as the head of the 
pantheon all point in the same direction, as does the fact that 
the dowry is looked upon in these paragraphs as the of 
the daxjghtsr, accorded to her even if she does not marry- 
The first two paragraphs (§i 178-179) deal with certain 
restrictiona in regard to this dowry, formally deeded to tbe 
‘votary' or to the ‘public’ woman. The father may or may 
not add in the deed the words “to be gi^-ou to whom sbe pleases 
on her death.” If the clause is not added, then after the 
father’s death, the brothers may take back real estate given to 
their sister and offer her in exchange “grain, oil and wool,” 
i. e,, merchandise corresponding to the value of her ahare of the 
estate. The evident purpose of such a provision was to pre¬ 
vent real eetate from passing out of tbe family. In default of 
her brothers doing thia, she may lease the property, supporting 


" Tbero are two ebiMea of »uch »otarl«, (1) Nui«Aa (or Nin«Diivpp)—in 
OM inamneo 8al Nin-An ($U0)— who ia Sn the eemw of a goeX aod there- 
for© a eacrea proititute and (2) Niix.Ao 6al in tbe •wrice of a goddea* and 
therefore eUowod to marry. 
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Iicrsell thereby, and enjoy anything elae that ber father has 
given her as long aa she Uvea, bot upon her death the heritage 
of the immarrietl woman belm^ to her hrothera. If the father, 
however, xpoeificaily givea hia iUugbier the right to dispose 
of lier dowry, her b^hen have no elaim and ahe nay leave 
lier property to whom she pleases. Spedal eases are then taken 
(§1 IWI-lHS), (1) of a father dying without giving a dowry 
to Ills daughter—a bride or a pnblie woman—in which case 
kIio receives ah her share of the estate a son's portion but, in 
accordance with the pHiidple underlying § 178, after her death 
rbo share reverts to her brothers, ( 2 ) the Nn-Oig (or JtadiHu) 
aud Nu'Bar (or sernwitu), dedicated by the father to the 
service of a god who receives only one^third of a son’s portion, 
likewise reverting to the brothers upon her death, (S) an eseep- 
tion, however, in the case of a votary of the god hlarduk, who 
may dispose of the one-third of a son’s portion as she pleases. 
Presumably the stun went to the church. 

Of particular interest are the two last paragrapha (§§ !$$• 
184), giving the deciaona OQ the basis of the same principle 
as in §§ 179-180, for the daughter who becomes a concubine, 
receivuig or not receiving her dowry during her father’s life¬ 
time, It would seem that areordii^ to the older practice, the 
father was not obliged to give his daughter a dowry. The 
later practice aimed to wipe out aU distinctions among the 
daughters and, accordingly, it is stipulated that if the daughter 
who becomes a concubine does not receive a dowry, then after 
the father’e death, the brothers must pve her one proportionate 
to the father’s estate and provide a husband £<« her; if she 
receives her dowry she has no further elaim on the estato. 
Clearly th^ two paragraphs represent later deeimona based 
nptm earlier ones as embodied in tbe preceding paragr^ha 

To stun up, in the snbdiviaou 137-184, the following repre¬ 
sent older elements,—13T, 138, 142-147, 153, 154, 156,157, 162, 
167(f), 168, 173 and 374; the remainder the later Aements, 
with fnrther subdivisions into such as m^ be looked upon as 
older supplemental decisions and sndi as represent still later 
dedooDs or illustrations of applications of older elem«its or 
sepplmiieiital deciaons to specific eases, with some of these 
addititsB partaking la^y or wholly of an ‘academic’ char¬ 
acter—hypothetical rather than actual oecumnoeg. 
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XII. 

It may uot be possible for us ever to able to traco the 
process invoWed in a gradual evolution of the code in detail, 
but the illustratiouK adduced vnll satfice, 1 trust, to show that 
it is possible to distinguish within the code between (a) older 
laws carried ever froui an early period and {b) additions in 
the form of }iew laws basod on the same ancient principles, but 
representing adaptations .to inore advanced conditioiiK. and (e) 
judicial doeisious^ sotting forth the legislation for special cIassoh 
or for special circumstauces that actually arose or tliat might 
arise. In abort, we must look upon the code as wo do on the 
PsQtateuehai codes and on the smaller subdivisions to be dis¬ 
tinguished within the larger ones of thsso codes, as the result 
of additions of all kijids made at various times, with further 
differontiations within these additions between actually new 
deeisioos modi^iig the- former practice, and moi'O iiitcvpreta* 
tioos of tlie older law at times through a coitKidoration of tlm 
various complications that mi^t arise. ^Vhat I have attcmptcHl 
here ia merely a beginning, an indication of the point of view 
from wbieh the code should be conaiderod in order to peaetrate 
beneath the mere surface indicationa, and a suggestion of the 
method to be followed. 

The older elementa in the code are represented by §§ 1, 2, 
8 , 6, 6, 7(?), 14, 17, 19. 21, 22, 25, 26, 88, 84, 42, 43, 53, 55- 
68 , 60, 65, 108, 104, 108, 109, 210, 118, U7, 119, 121, 123, 
124, 127, 128, 129.138A, 187, 138, 142-147, 158-155, 157, 162, 
167 (t), 168, 178, 174, 185, 186, 190, 191, 195, 196, 197, 200, 
209, 210, 218, 219, 226-227, 229, 230, 235, 236, 241, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 260, 258, 262(?), 263, 266, 267, 278, 279, 282, i. e., rougUy 
speaking, about one-third of the preserved portion'd the code 
represents earlier elements, while the remainder may with more 
or leas probability be regarded aa of later origin, or as decisions 
and special applications based on the older general laws. 
Making full allowance for legitimate differences of opinion in 
regard to some of the paragraphs and for errors in regard to 
others, enough and more than enough remains, 1 ventuxe to 
think, to establish the main thesis for which 1 am contending, 
which is probable also on a pnori grounds, that the code of 
Eammuxapi is the culmination of a long antecedent process of 
gradual growth, combining, therefore, older with later elements. 


Older Elevients in 1h$ Cod$ of Bammurapi. 33 

L«C me, in emelusion, emphA&un that the thesis here pro- , 
posed ol iliffereatiating between <Adet axid later elements in 
the code has uotliing in eomm<m with tbe theory of a bypo- 
thotical VrffftcU, M set forth some yean ago by the late David 
llaiiiidi Muller/* from which both the Hanunnrapi code and 
th<* Pi'iitatcnchal eoda are deiived and of which MliUer even 
wuuted lo SCO traces in the Twelve Tables of Boman le^la^on. 
Tiu* liypothetis has not met with aeeeptancc by aeholars, and 
it I'ests on what appears lo be an erroneoas view of the develop- 
mvut of ancient law uid of legal procedure. Iaw is steadily 
progrefKivc; it grows by accretions, repreaentang established 
practice and deoimoos rendered as new drenmstances arise, 
and it is of the nature of this proeeas that the bid is carried 
over into the new. An JJrgtsete, however, from which a later 
code is compiled assomes a sharp break between the old and 
the new; it replaces the process of steady unfolding by an 
artificial device for which, moreover, there is not the sligtieat 
evidence. The only aspttt of Muller’s hypothesis which stands 
is its starting-point that we must look upon the Bammurapi code 
as representing a culmination. As aneh we are, I think, jnsti* 
fied hi the attempt to separate the 61A from the now, just as 
on the other hand the code itself, as I have tried to show, 
forms the point of departure for further growth in both pro¬ 
cedure and decisiona; and we must assume this process to have 
gone on as steadily after the time of Hammorapi as in the 
period before the great compilarion of the old and the new, 
undertaken at the instance of the wise ruler. The significance 
of the cods lias in this fact, thsA it marks the end of one era 
and t he beginning of another. In ao far as old laws are never 
entirely abrogated and the underlying prindples always main¬ 
tained, the code no doubt formed a norm and standard for 
future days as Hammurapi had hoped it would, but in ao far 
as oonditimis were conslandy changing and new rituationa arose 
through the endless combmationa of the partidee in the kaleido¬ 
scope of human socie^ and of human rdatkmahips, the code 
was subject, also, to constant modiScatiocs. 

•I>i4 O9i0Ue ^ iV TerWlnm tvx aTwoiMiw <?««■- 

MdenrH Tafei* (VieaM. IW), p SW *eq. and 840 eaq. 
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A Conveyance of Land Laicd «» \he Iteign of —By 

Mart Inda Eossey, Ph.D., Associate I'rofosaor in lloiiiit Uol* 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

The tablet here pubiiaiicd u a couveyance of laud inter wvoa 
between ono co-owiicr and the liei w of a decoasccKt) co-ovniet 
on the one hand, and a purchaser on the other. The seal of one 
of the eo*owners liaa been run over the entire written surface 
of the tablet and Iiaa left nine impressiona on the edges. There 
is no indication that tiie seal contained anything more than tiiu 
name Lil-dingir-ra dimu Sag-^En-lU-ld. 

Bllibblni first becaroo known to modern acholarship when 
V. Scheil published* in 1897 the subscription of tablet no, 333 
in the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople, winch reads r 
ww f/<d{f) . . . 

Since the publieatioii in 1906 of the chronological list of kings 
of the dynasties of Ur and Isin by Prof. Hilprecbt,* ho lias 
been recognised as the eleventh king of the dynasty of lain 
(2187-1962 B. C.),* who reigned twenty^fenar years (2032*2008 
B. C-, accordiag to the above chronology), In The EarUeat 
Version of the Babylonian Lehtge Story, 1910, p. 38, Prof. 
Hilpreeht aa}^ that seven tablets dated in the reign of EUil*btei 
are blown to him, none of which are published. Tlie first 
known royal inscription was published by the late Prof. H, W. 
Hogg* under the title, "Insoribed Nail of BUil-bSm.” A 
photograph of the tablet here pubUsbed was used by Prof. 
Barton in compiling the table of signs in Vol. XXXI, p. 42 of 
this Journal, It is on account of its paleographic interest that 
it is deemed worth while to publish a photograph of the tablet 
as well as an autograph copy. 

i* iraveiu rtlatift d Ia fKHoXoQiA $1 4 VarchSclogU igygtieMea 
ft V«]. SZ, p 6d. 

SspadiUon of ihg JJnivoraitu of ToMayloaniA, ToL 
pt. 1, pp, Sa-BCb, PI. 30, XV, 

*8m Edward Ueyer, iot Mtortvm, Sd edition, 1909, Vol, I, 

t SS9. See now alao Clay't Znsoriptioni ts Toltf Bahj/' 

Ionian CoIl«((on, Zisg^s Sirlorv of Sobylon, and Cbiera'e Legal and 
JiminiotmtU)* PoA»m«nti from yippur. ‘This artklo was delivered to 
th« Editore of this Journal la aepCember, 1915. 

* Jovmoi of iho Uonchaiter Oriental Seeiety, 1911, pp, 1-29. 


A Cokv«]/aitee of Jjand Dated iu Heiga of £iZA<&aR>. 35 

TkU (Ablet vi& porebAsed from A dealer* Aiid is praerted 

in the ZlArvard Semitie Unsram onder tbe niim1>ex 1421. It 
is unbaked, light brown in color, and mcAsures 8.7 cm. by 
4.9 UD. 


Tnih*scBipnoN*. 

Obv. 1 gan jMO(p) 

H4f fl'TO Ur-^Pa-gWi-oo^ dum% ZA^^En-gu 
®.«rt(p) id-dinpir-fo dtimu Sog-^BH’iQ-tS 
(5) a ibiio Dr-^Su’mo^e^ 

H .Lu-diN^V'fA dumu Sog-^En-lilJa 
d tbtla Ur-^Sti’TM^e-fio-ia 
1 dvnw 2>v(p)d»'fabi]« 

(10) M(m)‘dm 

% vxa^ S gin M^bor 
in-no^ld 
uAurAH 
1 IMi^Qir’Ta 

(15) d tbi/a lfr.^Sii**nai*^o-«e 
£hic(9)'bt-» 

Kbv. 

mu l^^goM in~pa{d)-4S 

tpi Vf’^Pa-g^b^i-gQg 4«mu [XuJ •*.£«-«« 

igi [ . ]AA{gySndd dwnu fr-E-gu^ 

(5) %gi L^'dmgif’ra 

igi XujroMbiZa dvmw L^Bn^eu 
igi BiAa-^DA-mv dwnu Vr~^Bn4%l-id 
igi Do^u-me^ dub-sar 
iiu Ein-^Innana 

(10) m« ^En-libba-ni lugai-o 

alam kH-gi ^Bin-IB 

Taa^slatson. 

Obv. 1 pan, a field of (t) (sad) barley, 

the lower side (adjwniiig) the fidd of Sn-gi-Aa-nA, 
the upper side (^oiniug) the Une of TJr*PA-gibiI-«Ag, 
ftrtr> of I/d*£n-su; 
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Uaru hida Haisev, A Conveyance of luud. 

The field belonging to Lfi-dingir-ra, son of Sag-Eu-lil-la, 
(5) and the heirs of Ur*Su-inab> 
from Lfi*dingir-rs. sou of 
and the heirs of Ur-Su-mahj 
Sa*mu*ba-U-it, son of Dii(g)-li*abRu, 
has bought; 

(10) for its prico in full mana 'A giu of silver 
he has paid 
Never 

will Lfi*dinglr*ra 
(15) and the heirs of Ur-Sii-iuab 
to this field 

Eev. lay claim. 

By the name of their kii^ they have sworn 
before Ur-Pa^ihil-sag^ son of [Lfi]*En*a\i, 

before [.]*dfi(g)-Bii-lil, son of !i'«B*gu-lft. 

(5) before Lfi-dingiv-ra. 

before Lugal-ibila. sou of hH-Bu-vi. 
before B&*Ba'Da-mu» son of tJr'Bii-lil4&, 
before I)a'nu«me ai serihe. 

The month of Km lonana^ 

( 10 ) the year that Ellil*ba>m the king made the golden 
statue of NinJB. 




REVERSE 


REVERSE 
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Ink. OU J/iVw Oaiing Certmoniet in 3lodcr% Bgypi.-^Bj 

■\ViLLi.\M n. WoaRKiii» Professor in the Eennedy School of 

Miwiojis, Hartford, Comt 

Till' pradice of gazing at smooth sarfaces or into clear depths^ 
lo pi’odiico vlaiouB U one of the most aaeient and nniversal 
wlni'li folklore haa hrought to light It appears to explain a 
groat variety of practices, and to bring them from the cabinet 
of mordy curious Bnpeistitioos back to the more rarional ground 
of dcmonstrabic though little onderstood peydiic pheno m e n a. 
Tiie sober monographs of Andmr Lang in the nev Sncycl^edia 
Britonnica (vii, 5 ^) and the Hastings' SnctfcUp^dia of Rdu 
gioH a ad (it, 351 ), his voliuns oil Tk4 Moking of BoUgv>n, 

and bis preface to Tbmnas’ Crystol fforinp—perhaps the most 
important single Tolmne on the subject—with Goodrich- 

Freer’s historical sketch in the Brouodingt of fho Society for 
Bsyckk iteseorch (y, 4d6f ) , can be read with profit by any one 
contemplating the study of magtcal texts. 

From lliese sources it appears that a certain number of per- 
sous—Andrew Lang found many, though the present writer 
has searched in vain—are able, by ga&ng at a ball of glass, a 
polished stone, a glass yessd filled with water, a pool of ink, 
the surface of standing water out of doors or in a yeseel, the 
large opening of a fnnnel, a dark picture hanging in the shadow, 
the palm of the the sh ip’pg surface of riscera, 

and what not, to perceiye yisions ih the object,' or to enter 
seemingly throng it into tiie yisioa heyond.* 

' Tbs ewM ef p«n«trmtiim tem c» to eweetiai Tto aipcriencM el ^ 
present vriter 1«ed i««m to b^tere that tto rtmwt of feilnre in Me ova 
cnee list le the oateUtr to create or to msotam tho iUn^ea el gaang 
into e real depth, or thrtogh e naJ Tirta. IV caeee ^tnd Tbosaa, is 
vhUh a fuuiei wee osed, ere bAnwtive ia tUe partieulir. That tto 
eotuel ebadein oe the eryetel do pter Seas per^ M least at fiaec, is tho 
fonsetaoii of tho plctare ie ehon M the tnetanen dtnd by Andrew Iab^ 
in TboBUtf' Cryitot Gotinff ia wtaidi tbe draviag of a eort^ pro* 

duood a ohooge la tbe twos eoA. Tbo lar|B wfadew ia the latter die* 
appeared. Tbe Egyptiaa migVita eaptoyed by tho proeoat writer onco 
rofttsed to eery opoa a eloady day, aad aitributad hie faila» os a later 
occasioa to the gradnal o*«reaetiag el me eby. 

> Such aa lariasee ia riCad by Andrew laag la Making of HU^ietL Pro- 
leeeor Dnama B. Maedoaald bee Madly eaDed »y atUAtioA to a einuUr 
aitance in Seybold'e 6«ecMdk4 ooa «ad d etowtf (SS oi ArtUo text). 



H. W&rrcU, 
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This art of “scrying,'* as cultivated in Muslim lands has 
received frequent incidental treatment. Doutt^ iu l»w .Uiiijw 
et Religicn dans VAfrique du Rord gives specimens and bibliog¬ 
raphy. For Mcflopoiaraia we have Thompson's report in tlio 
ProcfcdififfS of ih$ Society of Biblical Archeology (1906, 84-5). 
Egypt is well known in this coiuiection throttgli tho coitroversy 
started by Lane’s account in eliapter t.wclvi» of t)iQ iHaiiiicrs and 
Customs of fAc Modern A?<jj/ptioKS. Ho at first bolioved in tlie 
reality of what hehiwl seen, later rocantwl, aiwl finally, as appears 
from the note of auotlior to hw edition of the Thousand ami 0ns 
Nights (i, 60), returned to his original view. Tho Uteraturo 
of discussion regarding the cases of Lano and of Lord Nugent, 
Lord Lindsay, Kinglake, Miss Martineau, Labordo, North, 
Butler, and Wolff, may be found in the work of Thomas citad- 
Macdonald, JReiiffious Aiiitxide and Life of fslom (93-97,126)— 
a book conspicuous for its method of applying tlio I'osnlta of 
recent investigations of the sort rcpreRonfwl by tho lilngUsh 
Society for Psycliio Research—givoa a fresh irauslatioii of tho 
classic passus in the Prolegomena of Ibn which one 

may find in French in the works of Andrew Lang and Tliomas 
referred to. It represents virtually the modem view on the 
subject It is superfiuons to repeat what has been said in these 
easily accessible sources, and I omit also the references which 
they contain to scattered articles and other literature. But I 
believe that the seven texts which are collected and here presented 
in traiuslation are sufficiently important to justify their publica¬ 
tion, together with the excureions and discussions which they 
occasion. * 

The practice described by Lane was, aud is still, called in 
Egypt al ndndai, “drawing the circle.” The term would 
seem to be a general one for magical ceremonies, in which the 
performer begins by drawing a circle on the groxmd, within 
which he sits while invoking the demons. Even in this sense it 
does not seem to be old. Wellhansen in his Rests oro&weAaA 
Seid^tums (160) mentions such a circle on the authority of 
Doughy (2, 103), explaining mdnddl as a Persian word, and 
remarking that the word and the practice are unknown to 
Arabian antiquity. It is not found in the old lexical works. 
The dfuM; al MMf (267) gives the definition used above, and 

* Tbe AraUe t«zt may be toimd in Notiaa* et BstraiU dee ManiteeHts 
Se la (tix, SSI; BaytUt editien of tbe Muqadda^ 

of Jb" ^aUSn, p. 105 f Bdliq edition, 1$S0 A. R>, p. 
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&dds the cnrioiu alterative form Durndab. The letter 
at oucc Ab 3 ' 8 Biriian origin, in favor of vhieb there is aome pre¬ 
sumption. yadaho, ‘ ‘to compel / ’ might fumlah an matrameotal 
no^iiinel fonu moxdoh, meaning *‘a deviee for eomx>clling’’ 
spii’itK. But word does not oecar iu an^ of tho AhTsainian 
iMMcii^ul tests which the present writer has stau* There is 
iiuudi more in favor of India as the immediate aoutee of tho 
Arab ueromon^. Mandat, in Sanscrit and some of its relatives, 
••pirrio/' “disc,” might refer to the drawing of the blaek 
round spot in the hand. But I doQl)t it, cinee the word is not 
in India applied to the eeremonf, I believe; and its reference 
is qnlto dearly to tho magic drde of whatever application. The 
ceremony is now found in India m nearly the form described 
by Lane, even to the nse of the haduh magic sqntre (Thomas, 
51, 128), and the appearance of the sweeper, king and army. 
The Fihrvt (of 378 A H., p. 309) states that the Eindns were 
aec\utomed, as we also know, to perfonn marvels, especially of 
the sort called in Arabic at tovakXitm, or triehs of imagination 
and suggestion, and that some of their boohs on the sabject had 
been put into Arabic. These statements, while indnding prob¬ 
ably the mosiitfl, are to be taken as referring mcstly to other 
feats of a well known type. See also p. 312, 1. 25. The first 
indisputable mention of the stdiid^U by that nsme, in any Arabic 
author, is, I believe, to be found in Ihn ^aldun (c. 808 A. H.), 
ProUgtmana, chapter 54 (** Notices et Extraita de la Biblio- 
th^e Imp^riale/' xvii, 177, 1. 14; transUted in n, 206; 
Beyrdt text of 1879, 278; BfiUq text of 1330 A H., 313). The 
Fihrist (309) knows sftailsr pnedees, but not spedfieaUy ^ 
miMddl or its riama It gives (311, L 12) one realistic deecz^- 
tion of seeing “in sleep’* a “queen” and her “army,” and 
of making speech issue freon under a cup. Tbe commeotatoss 
to the Qvr’&n (15,15) also have heard of such practiflce. 

The Egyptians bdieve dmt tbe widiMiot is aecosoplished by 
the aid of the ^rns. A single figure usually appears, then a 
large company, and finally their chief (t«'I^ mdlik, sv^fin), of 
whom the qu^oos are asked, or a further vimon sought. As 
we see below, there aiS many other lygta of monJo^; and 
the forerunner, troo]^ and do not dways figure in 

directioua for performing the feat; hut they are neverthdeas 

'Ztiudifift /Or (IMS, ain, 14Sf.; 1910, sxir, 59&; 1914, 

xiis, SSf.), Mte ak4$H»i»eite% gaaSwwMee, by Wort«D; to be 

referred to ae 21, Zt, ZS. 
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often mentioned- Apropos of the forenuioer! The fiiKliiig- 
crysUl of Nurnherg described (after Sprenger) by Thomas 
always revealed at first a man plodding through the streets of 
the city in search of the lost article or of the thief. Such are 
the beings called mtKtk in Spitta’s ConUs orohet moderim 
(102), a word which the editor wrongly amends to mnWikc 
angels, in spito of its fit'quent occiirrenec. Such are the 
‘‘priiwes of oil'’ bjkI “princes of eggs” in the Jewish texts 
hereafter to be described, and sucli also tbe ra’ts of flic present 
writer's sconce. Almost any Arabic book of magic menlioiw 
many times over the m»li2A ar ru^ntya (or ‘^dioXya) and the 
a'li’dx as sv.f^ya, the spiritual (or supernal) kings and tiie 
mfornal helpers, or the samo in other terms {Tadkira of A1 
Ant&kt, Cdro, 1324 A. H., p. 83,1. 31). For Abyssinia sec ^1, 
181, Z2, 78, '£i, inder. Cf. the Fikrist (309 1. 5 ab. inf.). 

Tlie obscure passage in SanhedriH (101a) mentioned by Blau 
in his Aitjudisches Zauherivescti (11) undoubted)y rofei'K to 
scrying in oil—held in a veael or in the hand—and scrying 
with eggs, probably broken into a cup. The passage has bwn 
discus^ in a voiy valuable recent treatise of Baicbes, entitled 
Oil Magic in ihs Talntttd and in Latsr Jeioish LiUro- 
ture (London, 1913).‘ Unfortunately the writer has never 
heard of the modem English c^periiaents in which just such 
“princes” aa he described so largely figure, nor of the mdnddi 
The passage in Sanhedrin reads [Daiches]: 

Ons is sUovsd to sek tbe princee of oU snd tbe priaoos of eggs, onJy 
(one doee cot ssk beosuset) thej lie. One whlnpsra s chsm ovex oil 
in tbe Teesel and one dose not wbisper over oil iu tbs liand; therefore 
OB'j anoints (oneself) with tbs oil In the hand and sns doss not anoint 
(eoeseli) with tbe ^ in the «esMl. 

Later editors, according to Baicliea, not uuderstaudiiig Hty 
“priucffl,” have amended it to “demons”; but Baal (lllh 
century) eommenla properly that “princes of oil” are “princes 
of the thumb”—meaning the thumb nail. On Esekiel zxi, 26 
Daiches quotes Qimbi (1^13 centuries): 

all this is tbe work of divinatioa, ead tbe ezpUnatlSB of ie 
as tbst si ^p'7p DUO KSK)ni (Qobeletb x, iOa; 'nod be do ast ihsrpea 
tbe e^e’), ud that le that they ebsrpen and polish tbe rarfaee of tbe 
iroo of tbe arrow antil It U very bright and tbs dlvUiors look iato it jiist 


*Z an indebted to Profeseor Slaedoaald for calling my attoutloa to 
this work. 



7iiL% OH Uirw Octing. 
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Ai tbe^ look ut tbe tlivsb of tW bud wto Qm iaU bMAOM of tlM hri^’bt. 
aoci of tb« Boi], so tbe7 look is tbe owrd, tikd so •!*«* In tiae miner 
to the; look in the lirer ‘beetose it kns Tir^taie j i. 

It is iQtertstiti^ to note that 11 m King James’ Tex^on ha^ 
qnife c<orrectl 7 translated “he made liis amnos bri^t,” while 
I ho lU'visod Version, Lather, Si^ned'Kantodi, Nowadc 
{Arehtiologie), Kennedy, LaTideon and Vk'hitehoose (Hastingt 
Diet ion ftry of lAeB’Me) have all g<sie astray witli the Septnagint 
in rendering “to wave.” 

The practices described in the tests of Hunger, Bachtrwahr- 
sagnng hri den BahgUniorn (Leipiig, 1903), seem to belong 
entirely to the systematized divination wbieh we shall agree 
with Ibn It^aldon in declaring secondary and without tbe psychic 
basis of real scrying. There are these two stage* in geoniancy 
and card laying also. Bat in the texts of Zimmem (Beitrage 
sur Ksnntnis dsr hoiylomichsn Bsligion, UOb, I 3; 21$, 1. 44; 
218, 1. 2) occur, according to Daiehes, phrases which point to 
naii magic and oU magic. B& rupvr vh&ni onttte, “the master 
of the naii of this finger*—not “der, tou dem dieses Nagel* 
zciclien herrfihrt,” as Zimxnem translates—refers to Iho per* 
former of naU magic, not to “priuces” seen in tbe nail. Tbe 
latter are nowbere mentioned. Again Daiches sees in the pbrsse 
(Zimmern 19fi'197), “The inqniiy I dedicate, in his right 
[hand] and in his left, be corrsetness," aUusioa to a medhun. 
Similarly the words “'When tbe omen and the oil are faultless 
the great gods eonc near and judge a judgment of justice and 
righteoQsness .... the diviner shall look upon oil and 
water”; but be frila to see in wbat manner the great gods 
“come near.” There is not much in these texts that is found 
in 8aiihg4«<n (101a), and nothing at all—eseept that all of it 
is sciying—peculiar to our present Arabic texts. Tbe late 
Jewish texts giren by Daichea are but sightly related to tbe 
Talmudic text referred to, and on the other band TCry doeely 
related to our Arabic texts. This latter fact is expldned by 
the observation that the manuscripts in which they occur are 
ill Spanish, Tunisian, Temenite, otherwise Oriental, or Italian; 
sod that they all date from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. But which wsy was the borrowing 1 Tbe following 
ara extracts. 

Tb» prwCM of th« thnmb . . . Take a yooag lad ... and pra* 
pare tke nail of tka rigkt tkosb nstil It bee«ma» tkm . . . aad sa^t 
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his nail mid l)i« irlth pare oUto oil, and the lad eHaU look well 
at his u&il, and tliou shalC wliisffor Into bis ear this spell , . . Z ailjuie 
^'ou, priseee of the sail . . . tiint 70 a shoeld bringf the king Mimoii in 
tikis nail, and the queen sliall also come with him, and that bU two serTants 
shall «ome and that the; shall brisig there two Inmbe . . . and tlis; shall 
slaughter tboni . , . and cook tliem . . . wxl that the queen slmJI coase 
. . . and the; shall put tho table In tlio slaughter houao . . . and tall 
tliem that the; shall oet mid drink, (and) the; will tnll thco all that 
thou dcaircst. 

The prlncoe of the hiuul. Tnkc a youikg Ind or a young girl or a preg* 
naut woman and besmrar his (or bsp) hand with black aoot from under 
tho sauco pan and then anoint tho hand o£ the mentiokied lad with olive 
oil , . . and then absU tho lad look eonsUntly into the hand, and he ndll 
tell bbn tho name of his master if he seoe anything . . . and If lie will 
see tho dguie of a aau dreeaed In black the lad shall tell him: "Go and 
put <uv white gaments and retorn et ooec ,' ’ am) when he will return be 
shall tell him: “Go to thy kmgilom and bring hither Die king and all tho 
sona (people) of bis kingdom,’’ and they will slaughter a lamb and they 
w^ eat and dnnk in the presence of tho la<l . . . ’ ’ 

Take bdelliiun and write upon it with olhw oil . . . nnd take a hoy 
seven years old and anoint hU bnntl from tliO top of tho tbumb tn the 
eud of the finger and put the Uelllum into his band in t!kO ajiomted 
place . . . 

Tile magical texta of Abyaainia, which ate not treatises like 
the texts under discussion but rather of the amulet type, con* 
tain certain lefsrsnces to scrying in oil and other liquids^ in 
water in a pot and at the edge of the sea (lake or tiverf), in 
the yolk (f) of an egg, or in bright objects (obelisk? ting of 
polished metal?); and they mention also the cross toads, and 
the use of perfumes. Of. Z2, p. 73, p. 01: 

Pofaat tha magic which is murmured with salt and with ell, with a lemon 
and wifii a ring, with hoaay water and with beer, with civet and with 
peifome . . . Defeat wbit is munnored with an obelisk and with the 
. , , (quab: yolkt) Of an egg, and with (at) the cross roads ... In 
a DOW pot and at the shore of the sea . . . In curdled milk and with 
linseed . . . fat without water. 

The small coUccticrL of translated Arabic texts which follow 
should be of interest to a wide circle of f olk-lorists. The omis¬ 
sion of the Arabic originals of such repetitious matter will, I 
hope, be pardoned readily by the arabists, and by non-arabistK 
for whom also this article is intended. They are preceded by a 
short account of a slance witnessed by the present writer. The 
appearance of peiuiy leaflets on the streets of Cairo, designed 
to make every man his own magician, is only one of the symp¬ 
toms of the present extraordinary activity of the native press. 
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Of these sis tests I find no meutiou dscwhere ; elthoi^h their 
reputed authors are all known to Arabic literature. Ibn Stnh, 
like Miihyi was capable of writing on occult” sub* 

jects; a]ul Uormea Trismcgistos is of eonrae^ even more than 
llie others, a convenient pog for any nuclauned writing of this 
kiuil. Cf. the (312 and indes). But tho texts arc all in 

slovdily Arabic with a decided colorinc of E^ptian veruacular, 
and, at least in their present redacrioB, donbtlcse very recent. 
The following arc the sonrera. 

(I) Beconl of the pivsent writer'a seance. 

(II) Ibn Sina: Si/d' al^Ajqdn fi "UJum al^Stirnf val~ 

Argdm, Cairo. 1328. . 

(III) BirmU as al-Failashf ar RAhSn! a]>Eab!r: £ttd5 

otSitT (d-Qdti*, Cairo. 1330. 

(tV) Mtthyi d-Diii ibn al-‘Arah!t Sm al-Afrdr aJ-fidhiyo 
ft Fowd'wf at‘Tibb loai^AbioSi ar-Bd^nfj/a, Qdm 
al Seb SaUma, 

(V) Muhammad at-Tdnis! ai-Magnbt: fifSh ^trr al-Asrdr, 

Cairo (I). 

(VI) Ahmad al-Jaza’iH Hm Hamdan: Al Foui ar-Rahbdni, 

fi'Ilm or-JtiASMt, Cairo. 

(VII) Mnhaiuinad ar-BuhAwi: Xitch ^Lu'lu' al-ifaruu*n 

/! 'ZTlOm of TaidstM van-y*;im, Cairo. 


(I> 

The stance took place in the attk of the school of the Seh 
Bs^&lih, Cairo, late in March, 1913. The performer was an 
incosapicuoui poorly dresed in European eoat and vest 
and oriental farb4} and Ee was secured by my 

obliging acquaintance Muhammad Parhit SIlih, bead master 
of Iht school. Ee appeared to believe thoroi^hly is his art 
At the dzst appointment he refused to attempt the experimait 
on the ground that the aky was clouded over. At the second 
meeting be was reluctant to b^in as the air was not clear; 
and when on this oeeasum he failed utterly he attributed this 
to the clouds which had gradually covered the sky. He was 
a The boy employed was selected from the crowd in the 

street by the head master of the school He was a Sudaneee, 
about seven years old, intdligeot and able to read. The usnal 
features were present; The magician squatted with the boy in 
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front of him, slxoeleas, upon a mat. He wrote QurVm vei'sps 
upon a slip of paper aiid put it under the boy^s cap, after 
holding it in tlie smoke of the substauces which bad been tbiwn 
on the charcoal fire iu the braxier. Tbe room became full of 
the fumes of resin aud coriander. Qur'an voi'ses—mostly from 
tlie SHrat oWi fin—were many timea repeated. He himeked 
repeatedly on tJio ground,* Ho ropoatod tnatiy naiivos of Jinn 
citding in -d'/h After the wal hail boon drawn in llio hand of 
the boy ho held it pulm downwani over tho smoko until the ink 
waa dry. Then he poured fresh mk iulo lUo iinddle of it. The 
boy looked a long time- Smoko was fanned into bis face. Ques¬ 
tions direclcd to the boy were intorruptod by fanning amt 
mumbling. Tiiey ran as follows: 

(M) ‘ ‘ See th e ocean! D o you sec a sliip f ’ ’ 

(B) 

After queations about the appearance of the ship: 

(B) “I ace a mau sitting upoi^ a elmir/’ 

(M) ** Salute him/' 

(B) “Sai&m ‘aUHml" 
after a pause: 

(B) “I see a white appearanee.'” 

(M) “Say ‘Bring coffee, 0 kiogi* ” 

(M) ‘'Has he drunk!” 

(B) “Tea.” 

Conversation follows between the boy and the captain of the 
ship (to la).* 

(B) “He does not want anything else.” 

The boy was asked by the captain to read a paper (Arabic) 
which I had previously placed in my pocket, A man clad in 
an overcoat such as I was then wearing went aw^ to find the 
answer- The result was a complete failure. The boy also 
described wrongly two persons thought of by myself. 

The seal written in the boy’s palm was thus:* 


eominOa m&gkal practice. Of. 22, 

pbeaomaiioo said by Andraiv Lang to occot la the early etagea of 
the coadihoQ. It la the veil that mart first bo removed. 

■So called (and not "hing". or “gvH&n'') because the acene Is ob 
board a ship. 

*Tbe left ^cle baa tbe nuAerala SLfi, tbe top .1^, the right 402, which 
are equivalent to tho bottom, middle aod top lines of the magie square 
called Cf. below, note IS. 


JaAi, axd Mirror Gozitig. 
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ID) 

And that ia that yoa take soma ink and put it in the pain 
o£ a boj [or gu*!] vho has not y«t raacbed puberty [baldp], and 
that you fome it with some strong smelling male incense until 
that which is in the palm is dry. Then place on the sorface 
of the palm some olire dL Wnte the onveOing [kasf, not kaf, 
palm] and put it upon the forehead of the gazer [nd^], male 
or female. And this is the nnveDing: 

AiUik! 

But wc have removed from thee thy veil [Qur’dn 
50, 211. 

AUihi 

Q. 2. Lh. 6. 6110. h. 

Yerily descend! 

Then after that let the fames escape, and aay to the gaser; 
‘‘Do you not aee your facet” And he will aay to yoa: ”7es.” 
Bead after that [appropriate verses from the Qw'An] and cast 
the blessed spell [*assim ol^mithdfoAki]; and it eonsuts 

of the following names: 

5ogmdl, twice. BoskoloA, twice, ‘oshor [soldiers]« twice. 

Say: He is AUoK, One, AUih is the Eternal [Swo 112,1]. 

Verily it is from Svlaim&% [^6ra 27, 30, to be repeated] 
as far as his saying: [That ye do not exalt yonrselvee 
above me, but come to me] as Muslims, [adding] in haste. 

it twen^-one and a black slave will appear to the 

gazer. And that is the aign of the response; and if there 
appear somsthisg other thi^ it is a decepti^. Bead the 
spell until [sconeone] appears in the shape of the slave whom 
we have mentioned. Say to the gaser: *‘Sweep.” Say to 
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him* ‘‘Sprinkle It}ie ground].” And when he has sprinkled 
aay to him: “Bvhxg the white carpet.” And wlieii Uc bas 
brought it say to him: ‘‘Bring the ciiair.” And apeak to Inm 
in this wise untU the sulfan [not his&tan] appoare; and wlien 
he appeal's then ask him about wbat is in yoor niind- 


(III) 

Section on the knowledge o« the mdHdftl and of the aummon* 
ing of the spirilnal Ewn'vants, 

If you wish tliat, then write tlic seal about to be mrntionpd 
in the palm of anyone you wish, and cast upon it this spell j 
and it is: 

In the name of Alidk the Compassiouato Rahm&nl 
In the name of AUdk tlie lugatbererl 
The Doer of what He wills t 
By whoso power the circling constellniiojis turn, 

And by whose light tlio flaming fires do bum! 

The T^rst before everything, 

The Last after everything, 

Clear above everything, 

Hidden below everything! 

There is no god except Him, 

To Him is the issnel 

In Hie hand the spirits He seixes. 

Forth He sends the breezes! 

1 adjure you, ye bonigu [rfihdniyo] spirits, kii^ sub* 
servient to the seven coBstellaUons: 

Answer, by Him who created you from the fire of His 
throne and made you obedient to His names, 

Having authority over what Ho wiUa, and as He wills, by 
Trip permission and His wish! 

I adjure you, sorvanta of these namee, that ye eome and 
appear at this my stance [majUs] so that the gazer may 
see you with his eye and address you with his tongue 1 
aWWMt [speed] twice. 

[haate] twice. 
as-S&'at [at once] twice. 

AU&k bless you! 

And place in the middle of the seal some ink and olive oil. 
You wiU see what you have been thinking about But AU&h 
knows best. And this is the blessed seal: 


Ink, Od axd Uirror Gazing. 
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[The circle in the center repnaente the ink>mirror. BegiO' 
ning at the top ve read: *'Hi8 word k the tinth and to Hin^ 
U the kingdom (S^ra 6, 73).” The second qnadhiateral ia 
composed of the names of the four angels JzrafU, 

‘hr&% Jahnl,] 


(IT*) 

Description of the mSndSl of the [spirit] MakdigA'U. 

If yon wish that, then write this seal in the palm of a bo7 
who has not yot reached ocatari^, whose constellation [fiaitn] 
is airy ’<}.'* And write the seal and enchant with this 
spell; 

T^! twice. Fay^! twice, f rince. Kamial! twice. 
Answer, JfoAdiyd'tl, and girt order for the appeejranee 
[fo^irir] of the Jann, that they may be present at my 

* This is in th« ttilrd of oar texts sj fellows. <^iialiCes 

of the plaasta are: 

Sfttun, cold ead dry. Veans, eoU and w«a Utit, ket tad nsy dry. . 

Sofi, hot aad dry. Koon, cold and Hereoy, ailaad. 

Jupiter, hot end wet. 

'Ae ^oalitiM of the sonstriUtioss era: 


Arise ^ 
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miiiidiil, aiul may remove the veil between themselves and 
him who gazes at them, so that ho may see them with his 
eyo and address them with his tongue, and may question 
them about what he wishes. 

And ye owe to me a thing that I need, anti I owe to yo\i 
the honors. 

Verily it from and verily if la [hratlod with 

the wor<lK:] In the naino of Uio Compassion at u 

/eah»irt>4- [And it ivads;] Tliat ye tio not e.Kalt your- 
solves above nio, but come to me as Muslims 27, 30 j. 

And fume him with male inconso and coriander. 



[The quadrilateral is composed of four meanmglese magical 
names. In the center is written: “Descend, Jtfohdtyd'ii/"] 

(IV) 

A mdnd&l true and tried. 

Place .... [misprint] of good olive oil in a cup [^n;d»l 
and write upon the forehead of a youth who has not yet reached 
maturity: 

Verily thou wert heedless of this, but we have removed 
from thee thy veil, and tliy sight this day is sharp [8<ira 
50, 21] 

Then recite this spell while the perfome is being evolved, you 
being pure of body and raiment and the gazer being thus pure 
of body and raiment. And command him to gaze into the cup 
while yon are reciting the spell. And you are to be in a place 
empty of [spiritual] inhabitants, and the perfume pungent. 
And this is the spell t 

" Cf. txseM of tail ui ZS, as, D. 5, at tbat tbno b? m« wholly miioadsi- 
stood. 



Ink, Oil and Jlirror G<u:ing. 
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Taqut! Toqfill TaqfH! llarqAi! ilcrqH! Ah! 1.KI 

Akf Ak! 

^larfiilih! Baqr! Ahifa! AkyaP^ 

Auxwcr, ye Ixmigu kiug&, iincl appear in this my m&ndal, 
nn<l pierce the reii between youreelres and him, that 
lie may gaze upon you with hia eye and address yoa 
with his tougne. 

By the truth of Ahya iar «hifd ^AAnal sfhd'tif al iaddatP^ 

Ami it ix a miglity oath if yc knew it $6, 75]. 

nl‘*AJal.' twice. ol-WaMf twice. asSS'at twice. 

Aiul if he appears^ seek of bim wbat yoo wish. And as for his 
dismissal,'* say: 

Get yon hence in peace, light [of foot] and heavy (of foot], 
and stiive (not with me bnt rather] with yonr helpers 
[moirdlibum, not omudUsKM] and one another! 

[That] is best for you if ye are vise 2,160]. 

(V) 

Cliapter of the departure of the [spiiitoal] inhabitants 
[‘uMintdr] for tltc sake of the tuandSi and other [ceretnouies] 

Read this (ccremojiy of] departure together with the 
oi] and the B<uouda [in the name of AUAh the 

Oompassiooate £ahmda], and at the end [say]: 

I adjure thee, ytatil, and [ye] inhabitants who are in this 
place, that ye depart, and go away from this place, ye 
and year brothers and your old ones and your young 
ooes and yonr wivea And let there be no mischief 
[/ordd], neither in my Ima^cal] practice, nor in my 
wri'Ung, nor in my rttding, nor in mj eirclca [dawd'w]. 

By the TaraS your judge I [repeat] twice. 

And by twice. 

'’Holieew; TTTt* P'oai sm [that] 1 •*-" CL 21, 17i, and 

GoldzUier ia Zgiltfhrift f^r C™, M. n a, 418). 

» Hebrew: S». mK» 'J*w. rrtw lera frna “l sb that I am. Lord 

of Hosts, aiEoi^ty God." 

^I£ iPTtbias more than pebtMss prwipted tbs i^ifwisss) fonoola it 
must bsTS bs«a tbs expwicaee tbst raddeo wiUag of ths sobjsct was 
Injuriou. It is most to eeemt tm wba vakisf a bT^otis. 

"As ejptainsd in tbs ssrtttb tot, tbs local joa xout be scat away 
before tbs jma of tbs radii caa appear aod act, that tbe perfomec nay 
suffer so btnn. No doobt tbs ssgk eiids wms origiaally mUtM to 
afford tbla protaetioB. 

4 JA08 iL 
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Uculaql twice. Makar! twice. 

So tliat ye may be present, the kings and tlieir helpers, and 
ye may help me in the execMtioa of my wish, witlioul 
harm and without mischief. 

And by Taras/ twice, llaras/ twice- Marls harU! twice. 

Rw! twice. X^afniaS/ Bafas! 

And by the CompasaionaU*) ar-Itahviunl aUJaliU 

Lord of the great name! 

The eartii tremble® nt youtr presence], and the winds 
■become weak at you[r prescjico], and the valleys vomit 
at you[r presence]; bat the mighty names of AUah 
encompass you, and the heavons rain fire above you, and 
evil. 

If y© delay from departing from this place, ye and your 
lielpcrs, and your old ones and ymiv young onea, and 
your wives, [I adjiirc you] that I may accomplish my 
wish, and ye may return in safety [afi or wards]! 

Depart in peace t Bfili/ 

By the power of His might! And to Him is power! 

ol-Wah6*! twice. al^‘A:al/ twice. as-Sd'al 
Then read the Fdtiha topenin* of tte Book soven times. 
[The remainder is here given ia synopsis only,] 
if you wish “to open the mdndSl*' you are to write the 
“noble amulet,” the wcU-knowu magic-sa^aro called 
B£ follows: 



Jo 

w 

c 
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> 
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1 



in the right hand of the subject, after the departure of the 
spiritual inhabitants of the place; then write 8<ira 50, 21 on 
his forehead and upon a paper to be bound upon bis forehead. 
This is followed by magical words and challenges of the sort 
already mentioned and by passages from the Qur*6n, including 
many of a general character. The are aummonod from 

* 3m Maedo&sld's srUcIe, .SodCJi. m tbs new fiwyclopKtio of StlOm sad 
[Aue’n Hoient eUaptor xU. 
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the four capdiu&l points nud from the regions of eold and heat, 
with their wires and families and (wnpaoioDs of all ages. Tlie 
scry lug is dojio in a enp of oU. on the surface of which is a 
little iiik. The scryer is to gaze eoulinuonsly “vmtil he says 
to yon: ‘A phantom has appeared in the cup.’ ” The 

iiuagu is saluted. The seryer is directed to command the 
pliautom to sweep, sprinkle the gTonnd, place a chair, bring 
sheep and slaughter them, and brii^ food. If such appear as 
have been thought of [soldiers], then ^eir sulidn is to be 
called- When he has come you bid him at, and eat, and dpinV 
[water], and drink cdfee and smoke. Than you are to ask 
your questions, and you will gat a reply, whether in regard to 
a thief, or one imprisoned, or one bewitched, or luel, or what 
is distant, your wish has been obtained, and not bofore, 

you are to read the formula of departure, taking care not to 
be heedless,'” thus: 

DepartI Peace upon you! Bless you! By Bflfr . . - . 

I have accomplished my desire, so begcuie in peace 

Amen! 

(VI) 

Chapter of the spiritual [sa/si] mandSl. 

Without privacy [holico] take a new nurror and write upon 
its surface the seal of the xmveiling. And that is [to be on a] 
Monday, and you [are to be] pure of raiment and body. And 
you perform [foiorosyid] on that day without fasting. But 
if it is with fasting it is all the better. And you vaporise the 

perfume_and it is coriander and incense—and strengthen your 

spiril and your mind, and yon gaze [at the inscribed surface 
of the mirror, and after a little you will perceive that] a large 
hole baa ope^ in the mirror. Ton will see an individual, 
moving about in accordance with [yo^ok 'oloj your spall- And 
cause him to hear the spell three times. And he will say to 
you* "M-5oZdm'fllA*.'” And say to him: ‘'Wa'aUk assalami 
VO as-fiddm! Tfo /» «-sol4mr" Thmi a^ to hun; 

“Take Tipan youraelf my service and the eiecntion of my desire, 
and what I command you to do. Bring me the kings.” The 
serrtntt [^vdddm] will come to you- Than ask them about 
what you wish. And this is the spell Ton say: 

I adjure you by obedience, obedience 1 [♦** ]• 

FazHJe, Qiff QofHf! WadHd! GafHrf . [loving, 

grateful, forgiving]. 

24547 
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‘Aqdfall Eidiis! Eandw! tJirec times. 

Descend tribes of tte benipi spirita- 
Descend 0 Ahmar! [red].^’ 

Descend 0 SamkitT! 

Descend extA remove the veil between me and yon, so that 
I may see you witli my eye and atWreas you with ray 
tongue, conceniing what I desire from you I 
Verily thou wert hee<Uw« of this [hut wo liave removal 
from thoo thy veil ... . Road from this, Sura 50, 
21] as far as (the wortl] shaip- 
al-WaM’l aUAjall (u-Sdfa! 


' (Vil) 

This text of 106 lines, batlly printe<l from broken type and 
almost illegible, contains little that is of interest In the natural 
aubstratiim of scrying, but elaborates the demonology and other 
details in the manner of one who has merely Icariunl from 
others, ejid not experienced in person. It belongs with linngvr s 
Babylonian texts. A aynopaia will suffice: 

The writer states that moat adepts do not know that the 
companions [of the have a king, and the spiritual 

inhabitanta of the place of performance, a king and a governor. 
It is of first importance to know about theee, their names, 
appearance and powers? and you must not neglect to drive 
away the spiritual inhabitants before attempting to porforra 
this or any other ceremouy. Most people fail by reason of this. 
One must know the inauspicious times, and be pure and pious 
when one is to function. For instance, one should not talk with 
a fair woman or eat much, especially of Btrong^clling food, 
but vegetables only should be eaten. As to the kings and their 
names and aualitias: Taqtaqils, MaharqUi, Talui, and Taras arc 
brothers-'* The first two preside over the unveiling and reveal¬ 
ing of the mdnddis, through their power over the earthly, 
supernal and airy kings of the jinn and jdnn. The third has 
permanent authority over the mdnddl, QOt affected by times 


>*Cf. X4ae, ep-'cie. 

‘‘raraf is maatioatd leveral tines in th« seventh, and tmee 

in tte flftt text Both Tart aad oI*4:^r are foood In Lane's afodem 
Sgvptian$. cb. zli. In sueli name* the endinga 4i and -aS often appear, 
aa in the Abrsainian texts, where however those in -di and -U greatly pre* 
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aa<3 S^OQS. The fonrth is goreraor of the spiritual inliahitaiita. 
Beside these is Dihdj 'Amr, geyemor of the cotnpaiuons. 
Auotlier welUkiiowu spirit is A&u ^rramri, the Father of 
Rags" or **Kather of Stmmpeta.” The firA of these may be 
rn<OKiiiaotl by eloihing wbieh ia “dark blue of a reddish shade,'' 
tbf weojiil by tbe faet tbat his elotbuig is entirely white, the 
fourth by liis garmexit, wbite, havbig a tail bOTdcre<l witlx 
taKiels,** the fifth by his white clothes, thin like those of 
atnimpete. One can make them appear by caUlcg them by 
iiaiae and comntsDditig them. One should always deal directly 
with the eliiefs. "We are little of the ceTcmouiefl to be 
effipIo>’ed. The usual, and some unusoal, passages from the 
Qxtr’an are cited. As subject one employ a perfect woman 
of any age, or a mao. In the r^t baud of the latter or the 
left hand of the former you are to place a (plane 

or eoncaye polished steel mimr), or a glass mirror, if yon can 
find one. 


• ifi gsotfaer pUee be ia nid to bave app<er«d in a bUeh gameat with 
three ^ta between tbe ahooJder^ 


On ReGurnng Psychic Mciifs in Hindu Fiction, and the laujfh 

and Cry Motif.—By Maurice Bloomfield, Profeasor m JohDS 

Hopluna University, Baltimore, Mil. 

I am sure that the idea of a complete catalog or clearing-houw 
of story motifs has flitted acroes the mind of almost every 
student of Hindu fiction, at some time or another while cngAKed 
ia this faseinating pursuit. In India, even more than m 
other countries, entire storiea, or particular story traits go on 
repeating themselves. To he^n with, many legends of the 
ancient Vedio texts reappear, usually much elaborated, m Epic, 
in Drama, and in story-books- A new and more sweeping cur¬ 
rent of fiction sets in with the didactic and parabolic fables 
and 8tori(»a of the Paficatantro-Jataka typo, the lattci* being 
reinforced by the stori® of Buddhaghosa’a Oommontiiry on the 
Dhammapada, and the Avadanas (Dlvyavadana, Avacblna^ataku. 
Avadfinakalpalatil, and Chinese Avadanas). Parallel with thae 
run the Jains' performances of'the type of Devendra's stories 
and the commentators (cOarni and tlk&) to the Avagyaka litera¬ 
ture.* In between come the individualist novelists who han<Ue 
stories in the most ornate style of rhetoric {kfivya): Dandin, 
Btoa, and Subandhu. Then sets in the purer, more secular fic 
tion (which, however, never quite abandons the moralities) of the 
Brhal-Kathi books and its congeners and successors. The 
elassiad representatives of this class are the three renditions 
of the Brhat-Kstha, namely KathassritsSgara, BrhatkatlAmafi- 
jari. and Brhatkathislokasamgraha} the various recensions of 
the Vettlspaficavincati*; of the Vihrama-Carlts*; and of the 
Pokasaptati. And th^, in turn, are followed as regards type 
by the well-nigh infinite line of Caritas (or Caritraa) ot Pra- 
baadhas which begin with Brahmanical writers, and swell into 
a veritable of literary procreation thru the activity of 

the prolific Jains. 


I Cf. LaomMB) Xrontactiottt cf tJw fMwMfieiwI Confirm of Onm- 
loiisU, p. 126} fUr Sio SvnSe 4si Morfftnlondei, Vol. X, 

Fart 2} TVsbar, l7td~ 60 ff. 

* Cf. OiemUo ieiio Sooist^ AsioOea lialiana, vi!. 88 ff.; Tiii. 187 
ff.; Bmtey, KUinore S^fisn, vel ii. pp. 10 ff. 

* Bm Proiemr Edserka's pr09p«>:tiv« critical editioa with truelaClffB. 
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The Centos oe P»b«n<lh»8‘ of the Jaii« are prinaarily quasi- 
ehronlcles which fire invuriaWy based npoxi the lives of real 
historical persons, mostlj Jain mints, and emperors (eakravar 
tins) and kiiiiP who were, or are said to have been votaries of 
tho JinUtU* faith. Thorc is no question that they Rtalc some 
umifH that actually bappcfinl. But thoir entical hahits are 
of tiu* worst, if iiideol wc may apeak of critical habits in the 
«-aa* of writings in which tlie most fanttstie fairy-tale is put 
on tlio aanio platie with a chronicle that might perchance be 
true. Tho Carltas illuirtrate conspictioosly the Hindu Inahility 
to ilw'rhninatc Mwp«» fad and fancy. They weave into their 
noppative once more the whole apparatus of Hindu fiction; fairy, 
tales, apolop. riddles, acrostics, trides. and pranks. When ws 
consider that the Trisastiqaim-pnrusa Carita, ‘loves of the 
sixty*three divine personages,’ written by the celebrated monk 
Hemaeandra. eontams $$,000 qlokaa, or ataozas of 92 syllables, 
we may obtain an idea of the extent of this literature. 

Some of the remaining more accessible Canto or Prabandba 
texts, such as Hemaeandra'a Sfhavir*vall Caiito {Paii^par^ 
van), hicmtunga’s Prabandhacintfimani,* Candraprabhasuri’s 
I’rabhavaka Carita,* or Bbava<ievaafiri’s pHpqvanitha Carita’ 
average about T.OOO slokaa each. A rough list of a large num¬ 
ber of such texta may be easily compQed from the Index (pp. 
519 ff.) in Gneriaot’s Ets^i ie BibliopropAia J»na. The num- 
bcp and total extent of the Jun Cantos is quite indeterminable; 
they continue into modem timeg. The older of them at least 
should be exploited for th^ contributions to fiction ^ch are 
as important as they are extoamve. 

Not very different and searcely less numerous are the Jidn 
writings called Eatbfi (Eahfi), or Eatbsnaka. They seem to 
didfer from the Cantos in that they moralise more directly 
and obviously (dhammakaha), but th^ also are intimate con- 
nected with the traditional names of saints, emperors and kmgs. 
They are written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or both. Perhaps the 

* CL Bflhkr, iet Ithen im US%6hm pp. 0 

Tavnay, la his frsastorioii af tto Praewi^TWistlw^ p. 0 . 

*BaTMd hr Rlmsclisadrs Pevsaitts, Bwstoy, 1388; tnautoted by Tew* 
ft«r, Osleotto, laoi. 

* Editod by Elrisiads V. Shense, Beabey, 1M9. 

'Edited by tbs Ptadito Hauc^^ddss and BeeherdM, Beserea, 1013 
(Tesr-Ers 3433). 
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most familiar o£ these aw the KathfikojA in two reraxons,* and 
the Prakrit SamaraiccA Kaha (Samariditya Katlifi)* with its 
Sanskrit epitome, the Samarilditys.SaTfak8epB'« by Pradyumim- 
sxlri. Similar works arc Katharuava ” KathiprakSc^,** Kathfi. 
vatMkara,** the numerous Katbanakas, and NayidharamAkahas.^ 
Hindu fiction l»as propagated itself into modem timea in the 
shape of folklore. WiUiiu the liu^t forty years Europeans and 
natives havo vied witli one aiiothor in gatitering nv stories that 
go by wortl of mouth, and yet more will ccrUinly be coileded 
in the future tlxrougli the length and breadth of Iiulia. My 
pupil, Mr. W. N. Brown, has gathered forty or more snch rol- 
lections in English, and he will in due time publish as complete 
a bibliography as possible of these interesting books.** Quite 
certainly tliese books echo largely the old stories of the various 
Hindu classical literatures. ^Vl^ethe^ they coixtaiu material of 
independent sort, that is to say, old orijrinal rtorios which 
propagated tliemaclves? orally witliout ever Ixaving Ik'pu writtwi 
down in any Hindu language, is very doubtful. But they will !»• 
found to figure largely and stimulatingly in connection with 
almost every type of story or motif of the classical literatures, 
as may be seen from my published paper’" ‘On Talking Birds 
in Hindu Fiction/ as well as from the subjoined elaboration 
of the ‘Laugh and Cry Motif in Hindu Fiction,’ Secondary 
treatment of Hindu fiction is, moreover, not restricted to the 
immsise continent of India, but has passed largely, tho not 
entirely, under the Buddhist prop^anda, to the greater part 
of Central and Eastern Asia, so that Hindu narrative is almost 
synonymous with Asiatic narrative: Tibetan, Mongolian, Farther 


* Cf. Leaoujui’a note to Tawney't Translation, p. S40. 

*Sdit0d by H. J&eobi, lexica, 1903 ff. 

** Edited by 3. JaooM, Alimedsbad, 1906. 

Bae 4aUo Sceietd Asiotioa Ilalieiui, lx. IdO. 

‘*8m TawBey** !Voiwloi<on o/ the SaihSlcefii, pp. 50, 164, oot««. 

'* Baa Webar, Die San4sekrifin'7ereeiehnitM der Z^niffUaSen Bitllc- 
thek au Serlln. li. 1104 ft. Htfa oecor the nanas erf TUnams, Bhoja. 
Hamafiandra, ^aoina, ate. 

''Baa CbaTpentiar, PaeeekabuddhaffeschkMen, pp. vli and 46. 

‘*Botb Mr. Brown, Fallow la Btaakrit at tha Johas Bopkiaa tTAivaraity; 
and Br. E. W. Burliagsma, Jokaatoa Scholar at the same inaUtution, Karo 
aided me bath with matarlala asd advice is tba production of thia eaaay. 
Jt gives me ploaaura to aokaowladga gtaUfuHy this obUsation. 

** Festschrift fUr Entft WindUeU, pp. 349 ff. 
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Indiao. Ohiom, and so on. And I am leaving out of account, 
as no longer Oim'tl)' eoncemui^ India or qiiasi*lndia, the well* 
known fact. i*qually important, but in aiurther waj% that the 
Hindu story colluctions ami individual siori<s liavu passed aa 
Ioann into Webern Asia ami Europe, aa Beufi*^* and im col- 
lahoretnra anil sneecssora up to llertol have shown. 

Th«^ nioru significant or salient traits of these stories—motifs 
SK we may call them—aro disiribated or rearranged anew in 
every time and cUmo of India. Everywhere each iiairator and 
ret'oixlor takes up, as it were, the wh^e ehaiu of these motifs, 
which we may liken to a ehaici of beails. He tears it apart, ao 
that the beads scatter iu overy direetiou, and thou he strings 
tiiom up iu a new arrangeoient. Thus any motif may turn up 
at any time, in any place, and praeticaUy in any eonneetloo in 
Hindu fiction and its tribatanes. The task of eontrollmg this 
great rrft* of individual traits is one of the prime neceasities 
of this study. I am thinking that the day has come for a 
systematic clearing'bouse, if posable, institnted under academic 
control and subsidised by one or more leame*! bodies. 

I wish here to dwell upou one of the less obvious phases of 
this study, namely, the dilTervnt way iu which one aud the same 
psychic motif is treated in narration. A pven, statable senti¬ 
ment. or conetut, or esperietice, ot trait of human nature is 
woven Into story, and illustrated in totally different ways. The 
persons, the things, the bappeoii^s. in fact all the real properties 
of the story differ entirely; yet the mental elements, the logic, 
tlie wit, the humau erperienee, or the moral remain precisely 
the same. 

Grst Hais Monp 

Let me illustrate, first, by a native, namely an invariable 
p^bic motif-^the grey hair motif.** Time and agmn the first 

‘'Sm Jitaku 9, 4tl, aad 9*3 ; EathiMriv^Sm 10. Kt) 103. St3; 
Esth&koca <TainM7'» pp. 125, 146; Pancutapamn 1 06. 

6«0 ilorrii, JPT8. ISIS, p. OS; Jaeoti a tW moedoetioB io bis editioa 
of tbo Psrici^parvta, p. 14, note Sj Bertel, ia bis tn&slaticin of the 
eiue work, p. SS3; Taney n Us bualatMa of RatbSaBritAgara, toL 
ii, p. 63$ (ad p. 67) y Andereon's »ot« to Us Fdli Ssoder, p. 131. Eepw 
dUly 2rtiBi-<ntaaa (641), a kmet of Dinsa Ooipge6ia ia i^icb RiAg Nkai 
is sbows both beU sad b«v«a, (dvots abont tbe frey hair Biotaf. Cf. also 
P. W. Bala, A Piffit 0/ tlie ifooa. p. S47. 
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appearance o! a grey hair suggests to the Himlu the imperma¬ 
nence of life, and the dread of the evolutional kantia with its 
chain of possible punlshmcutit, and degradatioaa in the toils 
of tranamigration. The grey hair is expressly stated to be the 
messenger of religion or of God, or of Tama (Pluto). Thn 
barber discovers it, or, more often, tJio qneen when alio comba. 
or (ait venia vorbo) when she intimately picks oorlain small 
insects from tho head of tho kiiyp. ‘Old age, the ImrhiniuT of 
world-aloof mcilitation, I'eachos tho root of tho car,’ mcnniiig 
the whitening hairs on the temple. Old age wliispcrs al tho 
root of the ear, 'Since this body is perishable, why do you 
stiU remain in your house!’ (KathSs. 52. 385). Tho psycho of 
the grey hair is memento mori. In religtous India which does 
not cuiae God, but considers the laws of the nnivorsc and human 
existence as beyond and out of the control of God, tliis m ea n s, 
moreover, mcmeuto bone mori, to die to some purpose, to 
advance in the scale of beings, or to reach hnnl onmiKtipalion 
from the eaiiisara, tho hateful roiiml of sontieiit b(-iug wiili 
all its ills in tho present and fear of more ills in tho future. 
This story trait never varies a hair’s breadth, being almost 
as consistent as a mathematical formula which may be involved 
with any number of other factors, but emerges unchanged in 
the £nal result. 


Cave Call !Motip 

The following illustrates exactly the opposite conditions! a 
certain psychic motif is both expressed differently and employed 
variously. In the Pancatantra^* a jackal returning to his cave 
notices a lion’s track leading into the cave, but not rctuming. 
Afraid that the lion is within, he shouts, ‘Ho, ho, cave!’ and, 
when he gets no answer, he conlinuee, ‘Don’t you know, 0 cave, 
that we have agreed that I must call you when I come from 
abroad, and that you, in turn, must invite meC The lion within 
reflects! ‘Surely this cave always doee call him wben he comes, 
but tenfay it is silent from fear of me; I will therefore call 
him, that I may make my dinner off him.’ Then ha roars and 
the jackal escapes. The inimitable Vanarinds-Jatska (57) tells 


■Sm i 382; Parnabbadra 8. Fritze, Pw 

P<rnMMnCra, p. £80; Bertel, 2 >m Po^Miaittra, p. 138. 
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o£ a monkey who liTO on the banks of a riYer, and is in the 
habit of tongiiig on an ialaiul in the middle of the mer. This 
island he i^avbcs by first jumping cu a large wk between the 
bank and thr* islajul. Now a crocodile one evening lies stretehed 
in aiuhuxh flat upon this rock, awaiting the monkey’s return 
from the islajul. The monkey (Bodhsaat), however, jxolicea that 
the Htono looms la^r than twud, wherotR the riverwater is 
tio lowcT than nsuaL lie calls lha stone three times (bho 
pasana), axid when there is no answer, be extdaims, ‘'Why, 0 
rock, do yon not answer to-day t’ The crocodile, thinking that 
the atone must be in the halat of conversing with the monkey, 
finally asks him, ‘What is it, Mr. Monkey!’ and is diocovered. 
The motif reappears frequently, with changes, in folk*loic,‘* 

Closely related is an anecdote in Gordon, Indian Ffili^Tales, 
p. 61: Mahadeo (Mabideva) attempts to catch a jackal by 
aasuming the form of a corpse. But the jackal anspects the 
corpse, and asks him to break wind, aa is the habit of corpses. 
Mabadeo falls into the trap, compliea, and the deemt is revealed. 

This again is varied in /Hdwn Aniiguary, voi trix, p. 400: 
A farmer dc«res to kiU a jackal, goes into the jungle and 
pi-etonds to be dea<l. By aud liy the jackal comes along and 
l>cgiiia to miff the corpse. Bxit be is in doubt about it, and 
says to binwolf, 'I wonder if thia is really a corpse.’ Then 
he says a little louder, ‘If he is really dead he will shake his 
leg, if he isn’t he won’t’ The farmer falls into the trap, shakes 
his leg, on which the jackal calla, 'Sold again.’ and bolts o£E- 

It is difficult even to put a label oo this motif: ‘IMsoovaring 
the presence of an enemy by making him do aoi^ething which 
either he or his anvironmeat is alleged to be in the habit of 
doing,’ or the like. It ia best, perhaps, to label this motif 
ccmvoitionally as ‘Cave-calL’ 

•Steal sad Temple, Stohet, p. M', Beoee, Tks Tething 

p. 207j O’CoBnw, yett-r«i<V from nSrt, p. 146-, Pwre, Old 
D9CCCH J>ogi, p. SS3. Cf. l»d. BL 10; x, MS. Tfce eteJ? te 

beodkd qaite aiffewoUy m H. Perksf’* TiUaf* Tet^Iai4t of Oeytee, 
i tSO: The eweedile, wishing to «tt the Jsdqil, pwiaeded the «ab t© 
oOrer him o*«c wUh Umto town, ss thoogh deed, tad to Bamama tbe 
jt^ he watw. Wbv the ioAo) atv the crocodile be ‘la 

enr ceoatry, iaderf, dead croeo^ ing their taiJa Thii erocodilq irt»y 
doem’t be wag hit mat Utybe he at*! dead.' Than that cMeodUw 
wbieh rwaiMd tt though dttd, wtgged his taiL 
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TORWISE OK StICK 

In PancaUntra, Hitopadesa. Jatakas, etc.,** there is the fab}e 
of the tortoise carried out of danger by two flamingoes who 
eaeh take a stick by its end, the tortoise bolding, on to the 
stick by its mouth. Tlie flaroingoos wani the tortoise that he 
must not speak cUiriiig the fliglit. But tin* sheplietnls of tlie 
fields, beholding the mirac'ulous flight* run aftov. and suggest 
that if the tortoise should tiimhle down what a flue barbecue 
he would furnish on the banks of a lake, and what gootl eating 
he would be- Tlie tortoise, finally cnrs«cd, exclairas, 'You 
shall oat dirt (literally ashes),’ tumbles down, and meets his 
fate. In the Bharalakadvatrih^ikS, 'Stories of the 32 meueh- 
cant Monks,’** the garden of a rocndicanl monk is visited nightly 
by the heavenly ‘wiflh*cow‘ (kamadhuk) to browse therein. 
One night, just as the cow is about to return to lieaveji, a 
meudicant takes hold of her tail, n»achos lieaven, there feeds 
on delicious cakes aud other dainties, and i*eluni5 by llic xaiiic 
conveyance. The other moudicants, craving the same delights, 
are advised by him to come along, one taking hold of his foot, 
the second one of the foot of the first, and so on. The wish-cow, 
nothing daunted, ascends with its. literally speaking, caudal 
appendage. In mid*air the last passenger becomoa rather 
sceptical, and the first how large were the cakes in heaven. 
The uppermost monk lets go of the cow’s tail and shows him 
with both hands :'See, they were so big,’ and they all tumble 
to the grmind, A similar story, Katbas. $5. 177, substitutes the 
bull of 5iva for the wisb*cow. This is followed by snother 
parallel with’the same motif, Katlias. 65 . 200 ff., and Tawney 
in a note to bis translation, vol. ii, p. 112, cites European paraU 
lels.** I am at a loss how to name tliis motif which is so clearly 
Unitarian despite its many mutations. It would seem best to 
establish the conventional title 'Tortoise ou stick.’ 


**800 B«Dfey, Pa^eatfintra, i. 239; ^boU, FaficataMtro, b- 
J'seobs, Zndwin Fairy TaUt, p. 245; BinosM Pskei Pskaruiam w Esrtel, 
Zbw Faiiectantra, pp. 348, 363; CiiSvaiiM««, Clngw CenU CoMo* H Apa- 
1. 404; IL 340, 430; Psrlwr, ViliaffS Folk-Talfi, L 234. 

" Weirtc, in^tieAs Sirctfen, i. 343; Parker, Tillafft Folk'Taiea of Cejfiw, 
hi 207; W. KoCudeck, BefigaH Sotuehold Taloo, p. 143. 

* 8m also the rslatsd tweb alMut the carpenter «bo holds an axe ia Us 
month «eliile crMting a river, but lets it drop iu order to answer a goes' 
tion, Italston, Trbrtaa Tt>le». p. 32, In the same collection, p. 117, the 
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COKSPTUXO BOGXTES 

Bpnfey’s almost iucredibU letraing^ baa unoaitUed tbc nooior- 
oiia variations ou the trick pl^ad hy three ngnez on a Brahman 
wlio JN carrying a sacrifice goat, in order that they may roast 
the goat ami eat it. The throe rogaes place themaclrea at 
variotiK points some distance apart pn the Brahman’s road. 
The first one says: 'Brahman, why are you carr34zig on your 
flhoulder a dog (unclean animal) f’ The Brahman ignores the 
iuainiutioii. When the aocond rogue addresses him in like 
fashion, he takes down the goat, inspects sees that it is a 
perfectly good goat, and proceeds on his ionraey. Accosted in 
the same fashion by the third regae he abandons the goat, takes 
a bath, and returns home. The three rogoes gleefnlly consume 
the goat.’* The same motif is worked over in mi irmiic anecdote 
which was inaeceBible to Benfey in his day, Prahandhacinti' 
mani, p. 136: There waa a phyeieian, lila by name, very 
skilful in healing others. Some rogues conspired together^ and 
formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple 
said to him on the road to the market, *Why arc yon in sneh 
feeblo bodily health to-day t* The aocond couple addressed the 
samo question to him on the steps of the temple of Munjas- 
and the third couple under the arch of the doorway, 
etc. Owing to the shoek to his system, he immediately con- 


gwM of ITtUrakuradvTpa, canyiag n«e in tbeir bUh, eaaaot refrais iron 
SDSifering ttie aeUe of tbe geoM of SSjagTSe, tad drop mom of thoir 
ri«e. X tooeb of fbo proMat motif also ia JOlg, lolwiotfMJM Uintm, 
p. $4; O’Gouor, Jolk ToU4 from p. S; sad m T- W, B«bi, ^ Digit 
of tAe afoon, p. 289 . 

* PoS«Oto«tra, I 355. 

tooeb of tbo aamo ttorj onroioM la Swjuertoa’s Sonmtio lAm 
from SAo p. tSS: X fiWitii boy ia aaat \ff hii nuo brotber to 

buy a boUofik, bot, aa bo eanaot fiad obo, bo bnyt a boffaJo iutead. As 
bo wao paoaug tbm a eortaia TiJlage aosm feDowa wiod oet: ‘Hit 
tir, wboro 70 Q Wag that figbtiag raa fnmt’ X* tboy an avarrod 
that tba bnOoek wm a dgbtug nm, bo loft It with tboo, ao aa oot to angor 
Us brotbor. Soo also Parkor, TSiMgo ToSk^toim of Cofiort, IH. 300: A 
poor iBOui'o throo BWBioe trick bia UtO MUing tbom a bell at a soat^ 
prioo this aiAO moans, g. it dobraalab Pontalo, f o&*TdtiS 0 / 

the Tid^TMT, p. d: Pour porAado a Srakna that four of fifo 

goato wbioh bo ia '*-'***g are dogs, aad iadaea him to tio them to a woo 
£or foar of tto daogor of Jotting the wild MiTmalo looo^ 
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iracted a maheudra fever, and died on tie thirteenth day.” 
Hew again it is dlfBcult to find a tcise title whicli either 
describcfi the motif, or includes its many variant treatments 
(Benfey). A brief, entirely conventional title would be, 
‘Brabroin and goat’ I would repeat that llieae illustrationB 
show u8 the motif as a sort of independent entity or mental 
pith which is sutiuuudcd in cadi esse by totally different real 
properties that do not alter the real seufic in the least. 


Count hot your CuiciUiKS bbpobb they are Uatcuko 
Rather more easy to group and to lah^ ^ those story Ivaila 
which embody the more important universal ideas whidi are 
usually stated in proverbs. The idea of, ‘Count not your 
ahichens before they are hatclicd,’” oceiu'S all over tbo world— 
from the story of the Brahman in the potter’s shop in Hito- 
pade?a 4. S to Lafoiitaiue’s maulon Perrettc. Such longer 
stories are more easily confronted and compare<l, but they also 
need to be more definitely located and tabulated, souiowhal in 
the manner of an article in an Encyclopedia, subject to addi¬ 
tions and critical readjustments. Thus I find no less than nine 
Hindu folk-lore versions of this motif ail the way from Ceylon 
and Farther India to Tibet” This concerns both the topog¬ 
raphy and the form of the story, illustrating its persistence and 
jta mutability. Scarcely any two are quite alike, or are applied 
in the same way. Thus, iu Swynnerton’s report, a sort of 
village oaf, Lall by uame, is hired by a soldier for three half¬ 
pence to carry an earthen-ware jar full of liquid butter: ‘How 


»Uy fonner pupil, Dr. A. L. T- Sttick, points out the same moUf in 
Prite Itwter's 'Do Gssihsnaal,' $ is 'lAusdum uu Bimela/ Erster 
Tb^, Band i, S«te 276 (SamviVicke Werie. roUcsotUffebe. WiBinar, 1S98). 

•Hitopodtfffo, 4. 8? see Benfey, PcScalontra, i. 499 fl.; !to MiUlar, 
Chips frtm a Goman Workshop, W. 145 ff.i SoioctoS Sssayt, i. 500-676; 
JaWba, Indwn Fair^ Teloi. p. 230. 

*'See Swywierton, Boewnfio Taio* from the Paajdb, pp. 168 9.; O^Oo*- 
Bor, Foifc-rolw fnm Tibet, pp. 81 f!.; Btokes, Indian Fairy Taiet. pp. 
31 ff.; Pleeson, X«M, Folk Tates of Farther ln3ia, p. 88; DracoM, Simla 
VtUage Tales, p, 68; Suhranjiah Pan tala, FeOt TaUs of TrfotfW, p. 
46; Bpddiag, FoOcloro of the SantoJ Fergavas, p. 140; Parker, Viliags 
Folk-Tales of vol i, p. 804. TliSrs is also a moddled form with 

forcad moral in Dhammapsda Oonunsatary, Book iii, story 4 (traodatsd 
by Burlingame, Proceedings of the ^merioon AeaOemy of Arts end So*-. 
moss, vol. 2XV, p. 889). A curious edm of the story also » Jfllg, Mongo- 
2£«dio JIdrokarv, p. 179. 
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lucky am I,' fiat's Lall to kimsolf. ‘This fellov is going to 
give me three ha’pence, and what sLaU 1 do with itt 1 know. 
I'll go into tlxe market, and Iniy a heu with H, and the hen 
will lay I'ggB, and I ^udl have a fine hroal of chickens. And 
I'll sell tlicm all for what tliQr will fetch, aud when I have 
sold them I’ll buy a sheep. After a bit tlie ^oep will have 
young oTic<K, ajid wheu 1 have sold them 111 buy a cow. And 
wJicn my cow bas young ones 1*11 Imy a milch buffalo i aod 
when my milch botfalo has young ouea, lil sell her and buy 
a marc to ride ou. AjkI wiicu I am riding my mare the peopli^ 
will all stare at me, and say “0 Lall, Lalli’*, the girls will 
nudge each otlier aud say, *‘Look at Lall on hia beautiful 
mare I ’' And I shall not be long in wiiiJring a mAtiVh with some 
fine girl with a pot of money; »Titi m get married, and 1 shall 
have four or £ve nice little children. And when my chUdran look 
up to me and eiy, “Papa, papa!*’ I’ll ssy to one, “0 you 
little dear,” and to another, “0 yon Little darling!’’ And 
with ny band I*U pat them on the head, one by one, just 
like this.' Suiting his action to the word, Lall lowers his hand, 
and makes several pssscs in the air as if patting his children’s 
heads; down fslls the mdneky jar, breaks into a tlioxisand pieces, 
aud all the prccioxu butter miis abont the street. 

Hasrr Ikubatitude, <», Sman but Hrab 

All the stories of the type, ‘Count not youx /»>»«pWang before 
they are hatched, no matter how different the materials, preserve 
thniout a sort of ett’uctural parall^ism iriiieh abows timt not 
only the moral, but also the gist of the story is the same. There 
is another treatment of a given psychic motif in which we ^l 
sure that the stories are different in structure, real propertdea. 
in everything but moral. The idea is so human and important 
as to ezdte the parabolic instinct to express itself quite dlf- 
fereDily at different timee and in different places. We may 
illustrate thie by the proverbial motif, ‘Hasty Ingratitude,’ or 
‘Strike but hear.*^ The most Hindu embodiment of 

^Seafey ?<Mk«eo»(ra, 1 47S; BchiefiMr, MSantje* 1$76, p. 

740; Balffbni, fAetoa Tote*, 33, 106; Outaasta, TmuactictU ef 
ZIVU /nSenuMfful Orifmttl Comffrm, vet i, p. 1S3; Ctaf Ceat CmM 
et 4tpoto^*M CkincU, voL ii. p. MO; &urw» ?nhmnuiaffl izi SerM, Pnt 
P^tkatmtn, p. 360; Ejngveot^ 7«<a« o/ Sm, p. l6Si Om of the 
m ‘The Pov PeadMaya^’ Wansteted by Faadit lOtein Saetrt. psblxshea 
St MsdJ’iS, 1686, as, 'l%e and ais four Uiaisttra ' iji Old rndlan 
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thU idea is based upw tie congenital enmity between the mon- 
gooae and the snake. A Brahman, going upon a journey, leaves 
his infant son in charge of a mongoose. A snake about to attack 
the child is killed by the mongoose. When the Brahman returns, 
the mongoose, its snout bloody, greets him. lie thinks that the 
mongoose has slain the child, kills him, and Uvea to repent his 
hasty ingratitude. Boufey has followed out both tlie story and 
its motif A long distance, but there are ri'ally a considerable 
variety of other stories ux which the same idea figures as a 
more or less coutroUing element. 

Thus in a type whoso caption might be ‘The Fruit of Imiiior- 
taiity.’ The notion that a fruit may hestow immortality is 
familiar; it invites also the opposite coJiceit, namely, that it 
may become, after aJ, deadly, when sprinkled with poison- 
And this, in turn, opens the door to suspicion and the motif 
‘ Hasty Ingratitude.’ I have dealt wth this phase in FesUehrifl 
fur Ern$t Windisch, p. 35&.*“ A third type is that in which 
a prince slays a eobva which throalona the life of tho qwvn in 
the royal ehamber. A drop of the blood of the cobra falls 
upon the queen’s breast which the prince sueks off in order 
to save her life. Thereupon the queen wakes up and denounces 
the prince who is put in jeopardy of his life.** Day, Folk-Tales 
of Bengal, p. 147 ff., presents a catena of stories that warn 
against hasty action, under the caption, ‘Strike bnt hear,’ Yot 
another type of the hasty action (without meidental ingratitude) 
in found in the story of the hermit and the goldsmith.*' A 
hermit goes to the house of a goldsmith to buy food. A heron 
happens to swallow some graius of gold duruig the goldsmith’s 
absence. The latter suspects the hermit, tortures him. hut cau* 
not ettract the truth from him, because be will not endanger 

Bemaace, with ootee and iatrodetetioo by W. A. OoxijtOT. AJeo ia “W. A. 
Clonatoa’a A Gnup of S astern Honaneci, Qlaagow, ISSS. See also 
OTisMaiist, Tol. i, p. 21S; K. Porker, ViliaffO Folb-Talu of. Ceylon, «oL Ul, 
p. 27, oota. A lata echo is EipHsg’s "Bikki'Tikhi ToTl,’’ la The Jangle 
Book, pp. 175 fl. 

■Of. also Kathis. 123. 83 ff.; Ossterley, Baitdt PeehW, p- 176 ff.; 
EingBCOte, TaUs of ike 8w. p. 171 fl. See also ‘Tbo Four ?a4idlUyas,' 
cited in Che preceding note, and ti. Tawney’s TranaleiUye of SatMsarif* 
iOgera, 11 898, note. 

■See Benfey, Fe^cstontra, i. 416; Day. Foil^f«ato of Bengot. pp. <6, 
148. 

■ Boddbagboja's Coomentary on tbe Dbanraapada (Book 1%, Story 16) ( 
Satb&fcoQt, Tawney's Jraiuletion, p 138. Ss^srsl other citations are gim 
by Lsumann in his noto to Tawney, on p. 2SS. 
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tbe Uf« of the h«ro». A serrant lets fall « bnsdle of faggots; 
that fnghteiisf the lioroD, aud makes him bhng ap the gtalns. 
Thin story again is a Tariaut forzo of the 'thiemg etarlmg,’ 
for tv'liii’h auu Bonfoy, 1. e. 172. Tlic at 017 of ingratitude towards 
n dog which is given by Bcnfcy, L 0 . 484, as a voruou of 

till* M^rpoiit and iebnonmoQ story rceun in Kuowlos, Folk Tfil$s of 
Kimhmir, pp. 36 ff. CL in gecotal, JacoU. Indian Fair}/ Talet, 
p. 24U, aiul Pavio, Conies popadoires du Cambodge, which con* 
tHiiia soveral fablcn against hasty aetiou, the proposed theme 
of the fSftli book of the PancaUstra. 

How TO Etade Sbsmixolt XaiPoe&iBLB (Tales) CosomoKg 

The lexicon of almost any language finds it hard at times to 
give the pnmsry or fundaoLenUl meaning of a given word. 
80 certidn. story appear in multiple aspects whose com* 

Dou basia needs to be eought out with almost lexicological cirenm* 
speotion. One of the oldest story in the Indo-European 

literatures is found in the andent Yedic Brihmana texts which 
furnish the setting for many so-called ahhyinas, or legends. 
As far as India is concerned the motif in qaestiou emerges in 
full growth at a very early time. 'We are tdd in several of 
these texts that the Demon Kamnci once gets the better of 
the god ludra in a oertain fight, yet agrees to release him, if 
the latter will promise to adhere to the following eompact: *not 
to slay hbu (Namod) by d^ or by night; with a staff or a 
bow; with the flat band or with the flats; with anything wet 
or dry. ’ ludra, nevertheltts, kills Nazuad with the foam of the 
waters, that bdng neither dry nor wet; at dawn, that being 
neither day nor night The Namud story itself survives 
in India in all strata of fiction,” but what shall we say 
ot the sratabUity and peidstenee of the motif at 

all times in places widely apart Aloander Kaebain, Lotidon 
leadsmg, Nov. 5,1892, no. 1070 (p. 413), quotes frwn Eennedy's 
version of L«nhhar-na Fdnne (p. 153): ‘Gbainne fdl m love 
with Diarmaid, and said unto him with enehantment, ''Thou 
mxut be my husband, and go along with me.” He refused to be 
her husband, saymg, “I will not go with you in the day nor 
in the ^ht, afoot nor on horseback, without or within a house, 

»Cf. SdtioiAU, ZIDUG. Bin. 911; Uur, 06T. iv*. Ml; Lodwig, 
Der 3iig V$3^ T. 1*6; BlPMafi«14 JAOS. xv. BelTOa, IMoe 

TaU*. p. LZ; Eathb. *6. UCff. 

S JAOe 36. 
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ill lifflit or in darkueas, m company or alouc/’ Ciranmc left 
l»er bed about break of day, and found an asa. Slio brou^cJjl 
tho ess to tlio door of llio bouse, and waked Diannaid, and 
said, “Thou roust now go with mo fov it is not day nor nigh I, 
light uor darkness, I am not on liorsM^baek nor on footr I am 
not in company nor eloue, iioilliei’ am I willuii or without a 
Jjouse, therefore your cnebnutment is loosed, and you must Ikj 
ray Jiusband and go with ’ 

It would appear from tbese two plia>ii.«H of wliat is oljviously 
one and tho same idea tiint the, motif u, ‘How lo ba*ak a imW- 
lomid contract.’ But Benfcy in his essay 'Bio Kbigf Dinu'*'”' 
haa collected from all over the world an astonishing nuinhc*r of 
instaucos in which a clevor lass obtains a husband by fulfilling 
apparently impossiblo conditions in tho manner of tlie last men¬ 
tioned story. Hence his caption, 'The clever lass,’ which is, 
however, only a particular application of tl)C nmtif. 

The TiUlity and almost delirious mutability of fins inoiif i« 
evidenced by a fantastic version in the Mahauiomagga-Jatuka 
($46) which is a sort of Epic on the Great Sage Maliosadliu 
(the Bodhisat). King Vedeha who is in need of an extra-good 
Minister hears of Mahosadha who is at ^e time only seven 
years old. Nineteen tests (ekOnavlsati-panho) are devised to 
try his wisdom. In the fourteenth Mahosadha must coutrive 
to send rice, boiled under the following eight conditions; with¬ 
out rice, without water, without a pot, without an oven, without 
fire, without firewood, without being sent by a road either by 
a woman or a man. The sage takes some broken rice, for that 
is not rice; snow, for that is not water; an earthea bowl, 
which is no pot; chops up some wood-blocks, which are no 
oven; kindles fire by rubbi*^, instead of a proper fire; takes 
leaves instead of firewood; sends it on the head of a eunuch, 
who is neithe^man nor woman; and the gentleman travels by 
a footpath, which is no road. The Tibetan version** of the 
story makes MahEusadha supply rice which had not been 
crushed with a pcetle, and yet was not uncrushed; which had 
been cooked neither in the house, nor out of the house; neither 
with fire, nor yet without fire; he must send it neither along 

* JSl«<fver« SchrifttK, vol. ii, part 3, pp. 213 ff.; Child, 5npl and 
Booted SaUadi, i. 436. See also Bclileiebsr's S‘an<3bM^ d«r ZAtauUchen 
Bpractia, ii, p 117. 

**S«« 8dtiofQ«r, UAangM JeUaigv**, 1376, p. 686; RaUtoo, 

Tales, p. XSa. Cf. aim JQlg, Mdrdhsn, p. 64. 
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till* i*uail, itor yet ftway from the road; withoat its beiug ahoQd 
upon by tbo but ytt not iu the sdiade; by a mes* 

seugiT ulio WK neither roan nor woman; not nUiog, but also 
not on toot. Tlu* migc had Koine women shod tJie rice with 
tlirii* iiHils, and rook H ia the siin on the tliroaliold of the 
liouKc. A eiinudi with a shoe on one foot and the Other bare, 
milkiiiit with one foot on tlio road and the otlior by the aide 
cif I Ik* riMul carrira it iu a i>oi (S>vered with thin doth—and time 
im'i'tx lhi' xtipulationa. 

Tin* ihruie has brCKulmoil out, and we are now thinking of 
«>in<* Hiu'li induaive eapttoo as ‘ fulfilling aeemiDgly impossible 
at ipu I at ions,’ or tlie like. Bnt jmuuig on to the etmueh of the 
Mahausadha story. Plato, Bepublie 479 C, refers to the riddle of 
the ruiiuch*^ of which the seboliast gives the fediowing verdoa: 

T(V iff rt dyiffi 8fivt$e^ itoiuc Spn0 rt 
ivowe iBw, ^1 fiJXov* rc «ov« |vXov X/99»* 7« soIhc 

T< Koif ^dXot. * There is the following fable: a eimuch* 
with eyes asquint* tried to hit* 4 bat* perched on a reed* with 
a piece of pumice-stone. ** We see now wbat is really at the 
bottom of ill these Tarirgated and widely prop^ted motiis, 
namely the riddle of the type, *when is a man not a manT 
or, *wbcn is a bird not a bird!*, and so <m, ad infinituin. It 
is not surprising that thia fundamental notion is utilised in con¬ 
nection with the very broad fiction tbemes: *how to perform 
seemingly impossible stones,*** and, 'how to evade sesmiogly 
hide*bodkd compacts.’ 

All these sets of story traits nniin one grope for fulfilment, 
bnt fulfilment is not in ughf now, any more than 7fi yean ago. 
The comparative study of fiction dates back in the main to a 
generation which is in the position of grandmother to the 
present. The names of Benfey, E<Mer, Liebreebt, Euhn, and 
others show wbat I mean The intermediate generation has not 
brought anything final Haitian of these labors, but rather 
has continued them desultorily. Aloog the line which I am 

*1 ow« Aforsatioa M tSc kladaMO of wj coUaegiM, FrofoMor 
0. W. E. t££U«r. S«e Bonfoy, L a, p. S16, for fertbor porticolKTs. 

**lta ny ssssy, ‘Tb* ehanetw end adwAturM of Vdladere/ Proc. of 
tA« Amsr. FkOoi. Bocisty, voL tti, pp. SIS IT., I kavo drains a ttwitien (p 
eS6, eoU S9) to tho iteas 'AiO SnAa,’ u a naadud oleaait ut 8b?riMi' 
8 m AttUaa^ntiika (dSS); eho Ataka vi. 1S7, IM; MBL Atiat. IStS, p. 
6\9i StMl tad Tsipple, WiBS’Jmnis SUriSS. p. dM; ElagOMte, foZa 
0/ eke 8«A, p. 143. 
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cousideriug there has been no real systematic development of 
these studies, but instead a great deal of nncorrelatctl labor. 
There is no repository for those story units, and no bureau of 
information concemiug thoir liomes and characters. ‘Where 
Ixavc I heard this before t—I seem to licar a huudrod echooe from 
literatvire, from fairy-tale, from folk-1oi*o?’ Tlmt, it seems to 
me, must be the normal frame of mind of all who busy them* 
aelve* with this intei'csling theme. Plagued by a poor memory 
and, at the same time, by A fatal instinct for eomplcteness, I 
am gradually groping my way to a program to whose ex^n ulion 
I may be able to contribute, tho its fubfilmont is perhaps not 
in the Bight of any one living. One thing is certain: it is not 
sound or systematic philology to go on, os we have gone on, 
lummaging fragmentarily, painfully garnering ‘lesefrUchte.’ 
for which there is no storage place, and which, so to speak, 
decay on the hands of each harvester. I repeat, smpliatii'ally, 
that it is not only a question of recurring coneimiate stories, 
but of MDgle psychic traits, or conceits, or devices. These hold 
about the same relation to a story as does a word to a sentence. 
As a given word may be repeated in. totally different sen¬ 
tences in diverse meanings, so motifs are repeated and diversiAed 
in different stories. They must be brought together in ord« 
to A better understanding of the language of stories. 


THE LAUGH AKD CEY MOTIF 

In the following pages I shall endeavor to give tbo life his¬ 
tory of one psychic motif, the laugh and cry morif, as com¬ 
pletely and analytically as is possible in the circumsUnees 
indicated. My treatment is limited by my own reading, as 
indeed, at the present time, must be the treatment of any other 
author. It is, however, sufficient to establish tentatively one of 
those rubrics under which I should like to see arranged ulti¬ 
mately the huge stock of ideas ennent in tietion. It is, as it 
were, a provisional article in the future Encyclopedia of Fiction, 
or in the future dictionary of the language of story telling. 

Laughing and crying are the two ends of the scale which 
e^epressee human mood or emotion. Joy and sorrow punctuate 
every biogrepby from the tune of the Neanderthal and Dordogne 
man. Until we come to the modem who no louger 

regaids it as good form to advertise emotion, man freely gives 
vent to laughter and crying; he knows no reason for restraining 
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hbusi'If. Cniain]}* the llinilD slory shoe’s ia tbia province uo 
aigntb of ropivtfion, part rcaaou irbj* ihttie motifs ixt constant 
and can Ito roadtly fructifiod \ry tbo liarratora. They make all 
they <’hu out of thorn, just as did the prince or princess who 
dropiMHl ml lies or pearls from thrir moaths over)' time they 
luiifciiH} nr cried.*' They know also that the two extrsmo emo- 
tioii>i initeh, and that there is in the contact pathos, hnmor. 
niystiry. and so forth. Wlien Oa^utoa’s son Panta^ni^ is 
>H>ni H( the aarrilicc of his mother’s life, Gargantaa laments and 
wrrpK at tho death of his wife, but Unghs alond and glori£cs 
the rapping yonngster be now calls lus own. In some such 
way the two acts are brox^fai together, not only in the same 
story, but at the same moment of the story. The inherent 
parados evidently acts as an attraetioo. Because this paradox 
is of 00 one’s making, beiiig really one of nerves, it establishes 
itself firmly in hnman experience and consciousness, and finally 
becomes a fixed item in the apparatos of narration. 

The story trilera appredaU the various kinds of emotion 
which prodnee laughter and exying. Crying expresses grief, 
pity for self and others, and oecarimally is humorous or ironic. 
Laughter ia much more complex. It expresses not only pure 
joy, but also trionph, scorn, impish mischief, irony, mabce. 
fading out to uncanny, demoaic mystery, the well-known Ger¬ 
man idea of ’hohngelachter der holla* It is finally used also 
to trick and befog. 

Accordingly the nee of laoghter and crying as story motifs 
ta kes on a threefold aspect On the one hand they lock hands 
in the same sbffy, tvtry time in intentaopal contrast On the 
other hand, «th» laughter (x crying oecois separately. Togelik» 
or separately th^ represent an immensely fecoud idea, varie’ 
gated to suit every T Pi*igi'n«h i*i mood or emotion which can 
posably be indicated in this way. 

rti mwi ' BM lam OtviNa Togetskb** 

I begin my illostrationB of the duplex motif with the follow¬ 
ing instance of laugh and cry as expopttita of coincidciit serene 

Sbte, XndtM XaiM. p. U; Day, FsOt foCM 0 / 

p. 97‘, Tople, cf L p. SSS. 

* Uy wDaqtlimi do not eoaoen thnsdTM viSk UtemtaToo tknt are sot 
Hlnda. Ot ObeBrin, dw AreA^t. voL ii. p. 173. 

B» citM tbo ttafk aad wy tres IMl Ni^ts and other AnMe Ijiaratvo; 
Irom Talnnd, Borher, and otker Knuce^ 
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joy anil chasto swtow, eliciua by tlie greatest possible event 
itL Himlu life, the coming o£ Buddha: 

In the Introduction to the JStaka collection, vol- i, p. 34, m 
ascetic by the name of Kuladovala, a frioucl of Suddliodana. the 
Buddha’s father, comes to the king's palace to inspect the 
Buddha. ‘Now the ascetic could look baekwartl into flu* part 
for forty workl-cj'clcs. and fonvard into the futm‘c foi* forty 
world-cycles. And, noting Oii the pci'sou of tlic £ 11101*0 Buddha 
all the lucky nuirka ami eliarficferirticji, lio bc*gan to vettcct ami 
consider whether or not they profesied the Buddhaship. Aiui 
perceiving that luidoubtcdly ho would become a Bud«Uia, he 
thought to himself, “Wbat a raarvclouB personage lie is!’'— 
snd laughed.’ 

‘Next he considered iu his mind whether he would live, lo see 
him attain the Buddiiashipi and he perceived t)mt Iu* was 
not to have that diance. For lie would die before that fimo. 
and be reborn in the formless rao<le of rxistencr, mIu-ih* it 
would be out of tlio pow'cr of even a liundred or a thousaml 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thought: “It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvelons personage wlien 
he has become a Buddha- My loss, alas will be great '—and 
wept' 

The next story contrasts joy for one’s self with pity for 
another. It comes from out of the midst of Buddhist fit-ling. 
In Matakabhatta-Jataka (IS) a certain learned and cidchrated 
Brahman, deciding to prepare a feast for the dead (luatalra- 
bhatta, a sort of ^rSddha), has a goat put in charge of his 
pupils to be taken to the river for washing, and other sacred 
preparations. The goat, remembering the events of his last 
birth (pubbakammam), and knowing that he would after his 
present immolation be freed from sneh pain, breaks into a great 
laugh, ‘fit to crack a pot’ (ghatam bbindanto viya). But again, 
realising pityingly that the Brahman would succeed to his pun* 
iahment when and because he had slain him, he breaks into 
a great cry. The disciples ask the reason for this strange con¬ 
duct, and he promises to tell it in the presence of their teacher 
(Buddhist cliche). When brought before him he narrates that 
he himself xn a former birth had been a learned Brahman, had 
performed a matakabhatta, had slain a goat, and had since then 
suffered at the end of 499 reincarnations the pain of liaving 
his own head cut off. Since the present existence was bis 
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SOOtli, lie WHS deligbtwl at tbe iirosjpeet of Kloaae from his 
ptUi, becaiise hU karma iuTolrfd just 500 sncK deaths. TherO' 
foro ho Im<1 laiiglml. Ou the other band be had cried at tbe 
thougiit that tbe Brahmati, if be slew him, would, like himself, 
^■0 tiim the pain of having bis bet*! cut off at the eud of each 
51KI r(>hirrliK. Of coarse the Brahman releases the goat, who 
iiiiitiiHliAM’ly stieks Ilia heail into a busli on a rock, to browse. 

* At that very moment lighlidug strikes the rock, breaks otf a 
chip which strikes tbo outafretched neck of the goat and cuts 
of! h!a hoa<l for the 5O0th suit last time. Tbos the goat meets 
his destiny, and the Brahman is saved. 

The reprebcnsibleness of goat*8srrifiee is described impressively 
from the Jinistio point of view in Uerutimga's Prabandhacin- 
tfimani, pp. 93, 320. 

This story is echoed in Baddhagbon’a Dhammapada Oom> 
meutary, vol. h, pp. 17-18? The h^ apparent of the King of 
Benares vowb to <^er the blood of a hundred kings and a 
hundred queens to a tree spirit if he comes into tbe kingdom 
on the death of his father. Having become king he captures 
his virtima, ajid prepares to fulfil his vow. One of the captives, 
Queen Dinna, consort of King Vggasvna, is great with child, 
and the king tburefore releases her. Queen Dinn& convinces the 
king of Benares that the tree spirit had nothing to do with 
his 8uec««s. As the queen speaks she first weeps and then laughs. 
When asked to explain ehe tells that in a previous life she 
had killed a ew» for food. As a punishnent for this wicked 
deed she was reborn in helL Afterwards, since the fruit of her 
wicked deed was not jet exhausted, her own head was cut oS 
just as many times as there were hain m tite ewe’s fieece. The 
thought of the suffering which she had endured made her weep, 
and the joy she felt over her release made her exult. The king 
was thus made to realise the enormity of the deed he was mind ed 
to commit, and immediatdy ordered the release of the himdred 
kings and hundred queens. 

Similarly in the Hahfiumm^ga-Jataka (546) the Bodhiaat 
k bom as a princtiy youth by the name of Hahosadha. When 
the time has come for him to marry, be goes, in the gujse of a 
tailor, to test a poor farmer's dau^^ter, Amaradev! by uama, 
to see whether she be fit to he his wi^** She has stood the test 
of intelligence by guessing sll sorts of riddles and riddles^^ae 

* Parallel in ZlacakamirMartta: Kitragopta'i MMcd ftor^. 
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action*; she has slwwn devotion and absolute oheclienee; she 
has proved Ixenwlf an cscelloiit Iiouse-wife; she has been lempted 
vainly with eoid. She ia finally brought before him, arraj'od in 
his regal spleiidor. She does not recogniao him, but when ahv 
looks at him breaks into laughter and crying. And when asked 
to explain she says: ‘My Lord, I laughed whoa I beheld your 
great splonclov tiiinking that this is duo to your good doecla in 
a former existence; 1 cried out of pity for you, tlnuking that 
yon would go to hclh bocauso yon must have robbed othni-s of 
their well-guarded poasossious.' After this supreme ti-st «f her 
purity, she is finally introduced to her sploudid station as Ihu 
Bodbisat's wife. 

In S»ma*Jfifaka (&40) the virtuous boy SuvaniiasAma lauglis 
and erics when he hears that his parents have gone blind. ’Wlicn 
asked to explaiji Ue says: ‘I wopt becauso your sight is gone 
while you are still yoiuig, bnt I laiiglted to think that I shall 
now take cmx3 of you. Bo not grieve, I will take oaro of yon) ‘ 

P, TV. Bain, A Btgrt 0 / 1fu> if 00 a (‘Slorias from tlie yaili- 
slrasSgaramanthanam'), p. 41, narratea how Ganapati bringa 
an infidel to woe, tluxnigh three sacceesWe miefortunea, the last 
colminating in death. Then he laughs and cries. He laughs 
to think of the folly, blindness, and inaolencc of the miserable 
infidel- But he cries from pity when he thinks of the terrible 
punishment awaiting in the future the foolish follow and all 
like him. Bain ’s stories seem to me spurious. 

Hertel, Dcu Pa^caiantra, p, 122 ff., gives an account of a 
Jinistifi version of tlie Paficatantra in Old Gujarati, called the 
PaficaWiyanavartlika. On p. 130 he summarises its version of 
the weU known fable of the crocodile and tlxe monkey’s heart" 
which introduces the laugh and cry motif, secondarily, as we 
may judge from all the classical versions of the story in 
Sanskrit and Pali. When the monkey gets scared he asks his 
pretended friend, the crocodile, to confess where he is carrying 
him. The crocodile answers that he intends to feed his wife 
on the monkey’a heart, in order to save her life. Thereupon 
the monkey laughs. When the crocodile asks him for the reason 
of bis laughter the monkey tells him that they must return to 
fetch his heart which bangs upon a fig-trea The crocodile 

• PaAcataaUft, *. 1; J&taSs, 208; ^ueptett, 67; EStbhAriMgUft, 
6$. 97 ff.; of. Beofoy, FafieetaDtrs, i. 480. Innumertblo eoboeo ia th« 
iolUore books. 
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WiinH about, aiul I ho moiikcy cafAjH^ to tlic fig*iroc. On tbe 
top of the the raonkoy cries. Ojje iumy gather from tiie 

wqupl of Ib*rl**r8 aoeount that the monkey laughed because he 
knew* that hi* wotild thus trick tlm crocodile, but tliat ho cried 
arpH’ he liatl twsped, becaiuto he bad been ao fooiyi aa to trust 
willi Ihh Hfi* tlie erocodilo about whose family and character 
Ilf knew iiothiiiK. The rootit by this lime is evidently a cliche 
which iUp Hiiflior of this >*w8i«ii has added to the story as a>i 
<*xtrfi ontamcat, that lay ready to bis hand, pigeon-holed, as 
it were—now a familiar and aecqjfable means for pointing a 
moral. 

At this point the nac of the donUc motif be^ns to deecaod 
a bit from the ethical pinnacle which it has occupied so far. 
In the vampire-story in ^livadisa’s recension of the VetSia- 
paucavinssti, 23; Eatbisaritsagara 97; Oesterlcy^s Baital 
Pachtol 22, Ve^iU Cadai 22,** the vampire narrates how a oer* 
tuQ Brahman, realising that he was getting old, enters, by dint 
of his supernatural powers, the corpse of a youth.** Thereupon 
he first cries aiui then laughs (or dances). The vampire then 
asks Vikrama (as usual in all the vampire stories) to erplwn 
this enigmatic procedure. The king interprets that the ascetic 
was grieved at abandoning that body iriiicb had grown up with 
him for many yeara, in which ho had enjoyed the love of his 
motlier and the joya of his youth; bat that he rejoiced because 
he was about to enter a new bo^ by whoee meana he would 
obtain even greater magic power. Nowhere doea the use of the 
duplex motif illustrate better the contigni^ of the two oppogiu 
emotions. Similar laughter and dying m ‘Thousand nights 
and a night’ (Breslau i, p. 92; d Oestarley, p. 212). 

In the veraidi of the Vampire stories (BaiOl Pachisl, 

p. 2i), bat not in the Sanskrit versions, there is an unimportant 

* Babiogtoo is TrmMatiotu /rm OriMci vol, 

i, Pert ir, p. S+. 

•• Pot lugift uiLebitatipa of ••• Btaity, PaSotfWetns i, p 1*2 

£, ud M« ta edditien tbo itory of TUnne^ duuigo to a pORot 

fe PifftenitU Cbrita 8. 10M30; Uorotaiago** PmUndliaaaUae^ p. 
U' Lw«mw, U SndiAmU, p. 1» Pww CM 2 >om«» Daft, 

p 108; (Pwnaoojm for P- Arbrttaot), to ‘Borly Idoe*,' Sto- 

aoo gtortoi, pp. 181 wbOrt tk* ftory to eeerjbod to a Prtkrit po« Hvrrl- 
dto (Heriaoe); Battorworth, Jotm^ to />i4to, p. 167 (l%o 

Parrot vt« tbo ml of a Baiftk). Sm also too itory, pronmaUr ^mrtow, 
told bj P. W. Beto, A 2X^ of toe Voon, p 84. 
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aud iualpid variant of tiiis story; On tlic death of a charJinng 
boy, a&he is laid out upon the bior, a Yo^ia decides to iuUabit tbu 
young boJy. The father of the boy aeemfi to understaucl tin* 
nature of the miracle, and first laughs and then cries. When 
the vampire asks Vikraina to explain he nays: The father 
laughed •when ho saw that the Yogui entci'cd fiie boily, because 
lie thus became acquainted with hie imigiu art; but lie cried at 
the thought that ho ou<i day woitld Imvo to abnutloii his own 
body. At this pouit, wo perceive, the motif begins to assume 
the nature of a moiv? cloflics-linc upon which to hang «d of lies, 
either new or ragged. 

Tlie combined laugh and cry fades into a mere gruesoin<5 
mystery once more in the introduction to the tales of Vampire: 
Khig Vikrama climbs up the OQoka-tree on which is suspended 
the corpse inhabited by tiio vampire, who later ou iclls the 2>> 
tales, lie cuts the rope au<l flings the body to the ground, Tlio 
moment it is flung down it cries out, a.s if in pain, Then the 
king, supposing it to ho alive, comes down, aud ruba tlie imdy 
out of compassiou; that makes the corpse uttor a loud dentouiau 
laugh. Then the king knows that it is poaseesed by a Vetkla, 
and says without flinching, ‘Why do you laught Come, let us 
he ofll’ And immediately he misses from the ground tlie 
corpse possessed hy the VotKla, and perceives that it is onco 
more suspended on that very tree, ^vsdasa’s version, nr. 1; 
Kathae&^ita^ara 75; Oceterley, Baital PaehisJ, p. 24. Tlie 
Vampire again utters a horrible laugh as Vikrama takes him 
down from the a?okMree in the introduction of Vetaia 4; 
Kathfisaritsagar^ 7S. 

Once more in the same text, Vetalapaficavin^atl 14; Katlxa* 
sarluagara 67; Baitai Pachlsl 13, the laugh and cry motif 
heoomea mere riddle mongery. A wealthy merchant’s daughter 
falls in love with a handsome thief, as he is being led to be 
impaled on the stake. She sends her father to ransom him, 
but the king is inexorable, and the thief dies impaled ou* the 
stake. Just before his death he hears of the conduct of the 
girl and breaks out into crying and laughter. When the VaiH' 
pire has finished this tale he asks King Vikrama to explain 
the puzaling behavior of the tiuef. The several versions have 
varioufi explanations; the thief weeps at the thought of the 
generosity of the merchant {or his daughter), or, more par¬ 
ticularly, because he is no longer able to recompense the mer¬ 
chant; and he laughs because the maiden has fallen in love 
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with a thief, after liaTiijg rejeetwl r<^al soitort, or because 
she has folleu iu love witli him iu the konr of bis death. Or 
the thief lauglia at the eutire grotesque oeeurreuee, and eries 
over tlio gnef which the parents nf the maiden must feel. See 
Oi>Ktf*rley, BnitSl Pachisi, p. 2W. 

Iu tiic famous circle of stones about Kiga Basnhi. as told is 
Swynucrtwv's PoniaHtie TaUt frow tie Jan jib (London 1908), 
p. .110, tlir cruel Raja Sirikap has a gateway to hia palace 
whirl I is built of men’s skulls. Rasalu, who is coming to trick 
autl overcome Birikap, is led in by the Gate of Skulls, where 
lie wes pilea of heads grim and gbostly, which first laugh aud 
then cry as lie passes them. Ra^n asks them to pray that he 
may have luck: 

'For then one yard of cloth Ill bring for every head in turn, 

And on a pyre of sandal*wood each one of you shall burn.’ 
The heads, presumably, first lai^ when they see their avenger, 
Raailu, and tb€Q cry to indkate their woes and their desecra¬ 
tion. Skulls’ or dead men’a laughter has developed into a 
sub-motif in folklore. Sec Sirisuk’s dead man’s laugh in 
Swynnerton, ibid. p. 112; the ghastly laugh of the six skulls 
who <*.vplain to the pruieo that his own hca<l will also be placed 
by thoir side, in Dej's Foik-Taift of Bengal, p. 194; and the 
laugh of the jinn’s skuU in Knowles’ Polh-Taies of JCdshmir, 
p. 8. In Plceson’a Loot Folklore of FariKer ladis, p-184, the 
skull of a boy who in life had been an arch-rogae, when drawn 
up from a river by two fishermeu, lan^ mockingly at them. 
We may infer that be thinks they too will some day suffer 
death. Furthermore, related with this sphere- of the motif is 
Prince Thintgi’s frenzied lai^ and cry when he realises the 
miafortunea of hia bdoved wife Gangahil, in Na?efli Sistri’a 
Folklore «a SoutAem India, p. 179 1 the n^steriously dan¬ 
gerous 'Weeper and Laugher,' in Schiefner'Ealston’e Tibetan 
Tales, p. 63- 

Inasmuch as humor hovers on the outskirts of paradox the com- 
Mned motif paaes in doe time into the domain of the facetious. 
^Rie first instance may be entitled ‘Dltima Socros,’ or ‘the 
final fruit of the Mother-in-Law.’ It is told, again, in the 
conrse of the adventures of Bija Rasalu, in Swynnertwi’s 
‘Romantic Tal« from the Panjib,* p. 87. Basilu has set out 
to conquer the giants of Gandgarh, and arrivea at a large city 
which, however, is as silent as the grava Finally in a distant 
comer of it he discovers a imaerable old woman kneading and 
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baking quaufltiw of bread, and preparing abundance of sweet¬ 
meats, blit all the time she is cither weeping or laughing. 
Surprised at a spectacle so extraordinary, Kasalu halted and 
said: ‘Mother, in this solitary place who is to eat all that feod, 
and why aro you both wocpbig ami laughing f' 

‘The king of this place,’ said tlio wonmu, ‘is Kaahudeo, and 
ho lias ordered that a human being, a buffalo, and four hundred 
pounds of bread aliall l>o scut tlaily to a cerlain place for the 
giants. Onec I had scvoi sons, of whom six have hem devoured, 
and tOH^ay it is the turn of tiie scveiith, and to-raorrow it will 
be the turn of myself. But I am laughing because also to-day 
zny seventh sou was to have been married, and because his 
bride_ha I ha (—will have now to do without a Imsband/** 

With tliesQ words the woman fell to laughing and crying more 
bitterly than ever,‘* 

Muladeva and bis boon companion Ceasin'** have arrived at 
Pataliputra, the home of polisliod wits, to tiy th<* clcv«rn«« 
of its inhabitants. There saw a boy crying at the door 

of a house with a warm rice-pudding on a plato iu front of 
him. And he said, ‘Dear mel this is a foolish ehild not to eat 
the puddiog in front of him, but to vex himself with useless 
crying.’ When the child heard this he wiped his ayea, and 
said laughingly, ‘You fools do not know the advantages I get 
by ciying. The pudding gradually cools aud so becomes nice, 
and another good comes of it: my phlegm is dimmiahed thereby. 
These are the advantages I derive from crying; I do not cry 
out of folly; but you country bumpkins ate fools because you 
do not see what I do it for. ’ Kathas. 124.136 £f. 

The satirical note is struck ones more in Swj'nnerton, p. 220: 
One night a camel trespassing in a weaver’s 6eld left there the 

* TbU gMa ona battar tbe peer minstrel (er peueat) whose bense 
tMBied with buga. Ee mU tbe bouse afire, and einga: 

'Wann dat nit fbt for di Wandlue ea 
Daim wees der Duwel waa baaeer es.' 

See Hertal’e TronalafioA e/ Partfietapetraft. p. 249.—The etorj remiode 
one of dveebi fra^rOb, BV. 10. S4, $; JCUg, UongoMtehe Edrohan, p. 224; 
Eath&a. 29. 09 fl.; and NaUda d&atri, yolUore JewtAanv In^o, p. 99 ff. 

• In ToBple’a Terelon e( the storj, Tbe L4p«nii of vol I, 

p. 19, tbe eneedote u told defeotivelf; the old womsA ezplaine bar cry¬ 
ing, bot not her langhter. So alae Steel and Temple, WiiO'J.v)a)e4 Stotitt, 
pp, S96, 80d. An eehe of the story, iUd., p. 143. 

"See tbe anther, ProiMdiapt of ihe Anariocn miooophical Soototi/, 
bi, 631. 
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marks of his fvvt In the woruii^ the owner brought there 
the oldest weaver in the Tillage to esplain what nanrier of 
animal had trodden down hts rom. Thu old man on seeing the 
footpriuti^ both lauded and rriod, and when asked to explain, 
aayH, ‘I ery lietainie I think to mysrif, “wliat will these poor 
oliildi'eii do for someone to explain things to them whvn I am 
ilrad," ojkI I laugh, because, bevaow, an for tliceo footprints, 

1 know Tiot, no, I know not, what they are.* 

lirlatod with tbo uiother'in-lavr stoty is the following told in 
Knowles, Folk^Talet of Katkmir, p. 3d: A prinee was walking 
along ono day when ho saw a potter erying and langhing 
alternately with his wife and children. *0 fool,' said he, 'what 
Is tho matter? If yon langh, why do yon weep? If you weep, 
why do yon langh?’ The potter, after some urging, replied: 
‘The long of this country hss a daughter whom he is obliged 
to marry every day, because sQ her husbands die the first night 
of their stay with her. Nearly sU the young men of the place 
hsTS thus periahed, and onr son will be called on soon. We 
langh at the absurdity of the thing—a potter's son marryin,' 
a prince, and we cry at the terrible consequence of the mar¬ 
riage.’ The pnuce change places with the potter’s son, slays 
the two shamars that come out of the princess’ nostrils, anJ 
lives with her happily ever after. 

In a Tsgnely similar way, 8teel and Temple, Xiegends from 
the Pazgib, Indian Antiquarv, voL xzxviii, p. 320: A servant 
is substituted for a princess and sent to a prince, who dislikee 
and beats her. She Iannis cries. Cries on accoimt of her 
hurts; laughs on account of the deemt practiced upon the 
prince. 

Finally, there is that oemtact between dying and laughter 
which rests upon the ckee contact between joy and sorrow, or 
• tragedy and comedy in human life. A cuckold husband laughs 
sod cries when bis dissolnte wife whom he still cherishes returos 
to his home in abject poverty and fall of repentance. She her- 
'sdi laughs from grief at her husband’s kindness, and dies from 
a broken heart- See, P. W. A Digit of the Moon, p. 79. 
A wretched, poor, and decrepit <Ad mother, ejected from her 
home by a heartlMs daoghter-in-law obtains from her village 
divinity a fruit of immortality, becomes young and strong, end 
sheds tears of joy and sorrow upon the shoulde r of her son 
who has gone out to find her. See Naf^ Sistrl’s Folklore m 
Southern India, p. lOL 
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In SliRikh Obilli, FolHoles of p. 1$5, an usurper 

kills a king, liis adoptive father, but the pregnant queen caeapes. 
When hor sou grows up, ignorant of his royal parentage, be goes 
to an archery coJitest at the court and wine the prize, which 
consists of 500 gold moliurs, a suit of clothes, arms, and a horse. 
His royal instinct leads liiiii to select those that belonged to 
his murdered father, When liis inotliov sees liim. she both cries 
and laughs in the Kamo breath. She explains. ‘I laughed when 
I saw you return in this equipment, which brloiigi'd to your 
father. I wept at tbo thouglit of tho clmiigo of fortune which 
has brought ua to this pass. Now you know tho secret of yo\jr 
birth, and the reason of my weeping and laugbii^.’ 

In Draeott, Simla Village Tales, p-177. a jealous wife trans* 
forms a younger wife and ber sw\ into a cow and her calf. 
The husband, unknowingly, sacrifice tlic cow, but is restrained 
from eacrifleing tho calf by a look iu its eye, A girl, aeeuig 
the calf, langhs and cries, because the calf has been spared, hut 
its mother has been killed. 

Princess Panjphul&r3ni (‘Pive*Flower-Queen') smiles and 
then weeps at the sight of a prince who has come to marry her. 
When the prince asks wliy, she answers: * I smiled first at your 
beauty, and then I wept, because, when the gardener’s wife 
comes to weigh me to>morrow, I shall weigh mors than five 
flowers, for this reason, that till tenSay I have never seen a 
man, and now I have seen you. My father will kill you when 
he hears of It.’ See Steel and Templa, /ndtan Aniiguary, xi. 7S. 

An old woman weeps witii one eye. laughs with the other. 
She weeps because of the misfortunes that await a prince, from 
which he cou be rescued otdy by a wazTr on the condition, that 
the wazir says nothing at all, Why the woman laughs is not 
explained, probably because of the final happiness of all parties 
concerned. See Crooke, Indian Antiquary, xxi. 183 ff. 

In Pam Satya Mukharji’s Indian Folklore, p. 2 S., Darraf 
Khan overhears in the forest a female demon’s loud and ahrUI 
laugh. She explains that she haa reason to be merry because 
to-morrow she will be married to Bhutu Chandal, one of Darraf 
IChan’a friends. Bhutu Chandal will be gored to death and will 
then corns to the plane of the demon’s aatral entity, and will 
be given to her in marriage by ber sovereign. Darraf Khan 
tries to save Bhutu Chandal from his impending fate by locking 
him in his hut, but a great confiagratlon breaks out, the neigh- 
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boi> break into bis list, release liiin, only to be promptly gored 
by a mad bull, lu the evenbig, agaiu, Darral Kban bears the 
demon sob. Bbe e^lains that all her hopes arc blasted. The 
bull u'liicb fsored 13butu CUandal to death had on its horoa a 
few tfrahiK of saercti soil from Ibe bed of the h^y Gauges, 
tbe iin>re tonrh fff which was saiBcieat to send Dhatu Chandal 
to pai Hdim*. 'i shall not, therefore, hare bin for my liusband. 
AI ax! 1 do not know bow lone f have to wait for a 
hnHl>an<l.' 

^l(»t effeclivoly the oroHR between tragedy and comedy that 
mnkw cp mufJi of human life is employed as a pivot for 
Bnddliiat morality in CuUadhanug»*JiUka (374), and in the 
corresponding Tibetan story Su?roj»l, ‘Beautifal-lupped,* the 
doubly unfaithful wife. See Asiatiqutf, 1876, p. 

743 = Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetes Takt, p. 232 ff.** Su?roni, 
after having abandoned faithlasly more than one husband, has 
taken np with a robber who rejects that ahe is likely to make 
aw^ with him also. As they travel together they come to a 
stream; Stt?roui takes off her clothes and jewels, and givea them 
to the robber to carry acroes: afterwards he is to fetch her. 
But the robber abandons her nshed aud destitute—and ehc wept. 
A jackal with a piece of meat in bis mouth came there and 
plawl iiimaelf in front of tic woman, end just then a fish 
jutnpod out of the water aud fell before the jackal The jackal, 
dropping the piece of meat, sprang np to catch the fish, but 
the fish jumped into the water, and a bird emsed the piece of 
meat—tho she laughed. The jsskal (who is really God Xndra) 
asks why ahe, that ahoold he crying, was laughing thus boistep. 
ously, and she explains, becanse he, poor fool, had lost both 
flash and fish. Easily the jackal turns the tables on her by 
poiating out that she had lost botii spouse and lover, and thus 
works her repentance. 

LaPOHTEB ST Itself 

hfore fluent than the combined laugh and cry is Isiigh 
eometimss bom of joy forthright, but more often of irony, 

•Cf abo SoMoedi^ttka (SSO). aad IQkiti-Jltaka <m). Sw Bea- 
f« 7 , PoSMaMAw, i, 468, aaS the DbUaiBl rtoriM. J. 9 . Ueyw, PofoSu. 
eiSrawntom, pp. 67 fl- (with e6 4 i& n. a t panSek and rafemicee). 
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malice, myattry and trickory-^^ The flt«d Kanthaka lauglis a 
rrreat Ungh of joy when he notices that the future Buddha, 
about to start on the Great Betiperoent (mehibhmikkbamaua) 
preparatory to hie BucldhaUood, girde him tighter than is his 

not at all as on other days, M'hon I am saddled for rides 
in the park and tlic like. It must be that to-day my master 
wishes to issue fortli ou the Groat Retirement. 

In Prabandhaciiitamaui, p. 24 ft., King gsiMImiia, making 
the rounds of his city, comes upon a laughing fish wideli has 
just been thrown up by. the waves of the river. Bewildennl 
with fear, he consults the monk JMnasagara who explains as 
follows: ‘In a former life, as a poor wood-earrier, you used to 
come to eat yoUr humble meal at the bank of this very river. 
One time you saw walking in front of you a Jama hermit who 
had come to break a month’s fast So you eaUed him and 
gave him the ball of meat tbat you had made. Prom tho sur- 
passing merit of that act you have become King GaiivAhana.” 
The hermit haa become a god. That god entered into the fish 
and laughed for joy at beholding the soul of the wood-earner, 
which ia none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king.’ 
The story is told somewhat differently in Prabandhako^a ^ see 
Tawney’s note on p. 208 of hia translation of Prabandhaein- 
t&mflxki. 

Amor omnia vincit. Another instance, this time of tnumphant 
laughter, dashed with an element of Puck-like impishness, is 
told in the same text, p. 96. King Bhoja, in the company of 
the Pan^t DhanapfiJa, leaves a temple- In the passage of its 
door Bhanap&la sees a sUtue of the God of Love (KRma) 
clapping hands with hia wife Rati (Consummation)—apd he 
laughs. This laugh is merely contagious with BbanapSla. He 
is infected with the hilarity of the God of Love himself, who 
is made to explain as follows: ‘God ^ ascetic, who once 

• Earely grl6t> P»r*doxictlly, Ui» ttg» Piilsetya out of 

•errew otot the f«.te of e king who hw bteooio.a parrot ia 

uoMqaeace of aom© «© Kathia. 59. 59,169. Cf, the «ilgmat<c 

of MeggaUSna in Db«itfn»p»Cs Commontary, bslow, p. 9i. In F. “W. Bain, 
A Z«^v« of tho Jfoe*, ^ T9, % fnithUw wifo repeotant wturna homo, laugia 
from griaf at b«r hnahend’a bindnoaa, ud than die* brokon-baarted. 

• Vi^akathn, JiUkn, vol, i, p. 90, line 20 ff. 

• iXo n net UOlndara ow«a kia Uagdom; bm the author bk 

3Vaiw««OM of JAr AmMcan Philofopkioai Soeifty. »ol. lb, pp. 944 ff. 
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upou a time iu wrath redaeed to ashes IQma hj the fire of hia 
9je, afBivted with aeparatittj, now bears his beloved in his own 
body' —allcdiDg to the hermaphrodite Clva (ardhan&rT^ 
ardhaiihrl^vara): 'So we are cooquered, are wet', saying this, 
and patting Bati's band loringiy, tnumphs laughingly the 
victorious Ood of Lore. 

Again and again an enigma tie laugh serves as the pivotal 
point of a story, or is used with rhetorical or dramatic effect 
to mark ita point. In Eathiko^a, p. 185, King Tamraeii^, 
scaled in a typical seven^toried palace, surrounded by syeophant 
courtiers, asks them by whose favor th^ enjoy such a fortune 
of rule, and they answer, ‘King, all this springs from your 
favor.* The Princess Madanamanjaii laughs a little, and then 
remains silent. On bei pg asked the reason she answers; 'My 
father, these servants of yoois said what is not true, for that 
reason I laughed * 'Then, my dear, what is traet' 'Every 
(tne according to his own action.*** The king, enraged, 
mtfries her to a leper, who is,* in re^ty, a magic*Bkilled 
Vidyidhara king by the name of Kaoakazatha After putting 
her wifely (levotion to the utmost test, Madanam^arl enjoys 
the proper fruit of her karma as his resplendent queen, md 
easily convinces her father TRmracfUla. that everyone fares 
according to hia own actious. 

The wicked king Euryodhana overcomes Tndhisthira, and 
carries him and his family to his own 0 ( 7 , where be inters them 
all in a pH dug in the prison. At the end of each day he 
furnishes them with food enough to sustain a single mu. Then 
Tudhisthira s^ to hia eon Ca^uni: 'Dear son, eat you alone 
and live, in Mder that you may wreak vengeance upon Duiyod- 
>>An*_ “When I am dead make dies of my bones*'; they wUt 
bring you snceess. By the help of these dice you shall sorely 
destroy Duryodhana.’ 

It happened one day that Duryodhana passed his mine 
figalnst a fig-tree. A seed of the f^-tree fell in, and bobbed 
up mid down in the urine. Noticing tMa he had to lau^. 
thinking that from such a seed had this great tree sprung. 

Suae wmzwB come along and, when they ^ him Laugh, they 


■^Cf. me eMriw of Pnaeo Bebvr m Day, of pp. 124 

t.; a A. KauaU; p. H ff. 

•V ^ tmMpos* dice e£ died ms boM* eae Bteel aad Ten^O/ 

StariM, p. S70 fl. 

d JA08 36. 
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UuKli also. Tlio king becomes angry and sends them to prison- 
Cakuai sea them there, and asks the reason of their mirth. 
They answer: ‘We saw Duryodliana laughing as he passed 
liis urine near a fig-troc. Then we too laughed; we know 
nothing else.’ Thou Cakuui consults the dice, and through 
their magic power finds out tJie cause of Duryodhana s mirth. 
He then tolls the women to go to the king and say tlum and 
thus They obtain permission from the king, appear before 
him, and explain Uic eanse of his laughter. Duryodhana, Mtwv 
iflhed and angered at their knowledge of what went on in m 
soul by tJireata makes them reveal the source of their inforuia- 
tion, the prisoner of the pit, gakuni. He then iuducca Cak^i 
to become his prime minister, a position which gives him 
craved opportunity to de-stroy Duryoilhana, thus avenging his 


father and liis family. . , « 

The atory ia found as one of two extras m a cwple of 
Hitopado?a manuscripts, pnblishod by Hertol in L^. 

489 ft • translated by tlio same author on p. 242 of Ins Ausf/c- 
waJiK. axis Hemacaadra’s PaTitiftapawaii (I-eipsig 


Tbs' foUtwing atory, Icom a later time, also coneemed with 
fata and retribution, pivota about a triple raystetlo^, aardonio 
laugh la Stokes, Indian Fairy Taies, p. 114 fl-, a named 
Niaak§ft (i. e- Ntnak ShSh, the founder of the Sikh rebgicm) 
is in the habit of visiting a grain merchant who with his wife 
are glad to see him- One day they saw a goat away to be 
killed. The goat escaped from his guard and hid behind the 
merchant, but was recaptured and marched off to slaughter. 
M this the fakir laughed. Later they saw an old woman who 
was being led to execution for some oSence; she likewise 
escaped and took refuge behind the merchant, but she also was 
reoaptored and led away to die- ./^ain the fsiir laughed. At 
this moment the merchant’s little dai^hter woke and began to 
Boream. Her mother took her in her arms; the child was cross 
and pulled her mother’s clothes all awry, igain the fakir 

laughed. . 

In the end Niaak explains to the importunmg merchant s 
wife: ‘The goat in his former life was your husband’s father, 
and your husband could have saved his life by giving the man 
who was taking him to be killed four rupees. The old wom^ 
Who hid herself behind your husband was his grandmother in 
her former life; he could have bought her release for twenty 
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rupees. SbooJd & inld iKest or & man ^rer tabe refi^ behind 
us, it is our do^ to sare tbdr lirea. 

'‘Well,’ said the merchant’s wife, hsve told me wh 7 70 U 
laughed the firat two times. Now tell ne whj you laughed the 
third time.’ 

^Iristen,’ said Ninak. *T<ki remember your husband's sistez 
whom you tormented so much t She died, but then God caused 
her to be bom again as your daughter, that she might torment 
}'ou and punish you for having been so unVind to her in her 
former life, when she was yoor stster*io law.’ 

Somewhat similarly, in Bain, A Digit of iiu Uoon, p. 96, a 
man dies in punoit of a mirage in the desert His reUtires 
censure him. An aseetie laughs that they should censure the 
madtciAo for purstiing the mirage, while they themselves pursue 
the wttld and its appurtenances. The same author, p. 64, 
reports two mtffe inetanees of the langh motif: 1 ) a phucese 
laughs as a false aseetie’s austeritiee. 8 ) An ascetic laughs, 
after being emasculated a princess cn whom he endearored 
to commit rape, thru joy at escaping with his life. 

Harsh and ineompr^imi^e fate leads to the anti>clima 2 t of 
laughter in '7edila Cadai** 21: The king who ruled in the city 
of Sithirapnram makes love to a certain damsel, when* he is 
espied and arrested by a giant who threatens to devour them. 
But the giant agrees to spare them if they deliver up ^e child 
that is to be bom to them. In due time as the giant is in the 
set of eacnficing it, the child langhs. Aa usual iho Yetala asks 
Vikram&ditya the reasMi why, and the latter ezplsins: 'If 
any one puni^ a it ^peals to its father and nu>tii«; 
if the father and mother puniah it, it must ^peal to the kuig{ 
if the M^g punish it, it must appeal to the deity; but if the 
dmty thus treats it, to whom can it appealf Bedecting thus, 
the child laughed.’ 

Another mstance of enigmatic fateful lau^ is told in Pre* 
p. 66 (p. 31 of Tawney’s transUtica}: Prince 
Sndbala, going ont to hunt at night, saw a boar roamirg near 
a place where a thief bad been impaled, and not nodciiig that 
tfea corpse of the thief bad fallen upon the ground, be pressed 
it down with his knee sztd proceeded to aim an arrow at the 
boar. Thereupon the corpee called to bim. He preventsd* it 

"Bebaagtea’s Tsn^ ?cnke cd Tftaltpftfim*iiceSi, bi KirMflanMVt 
TreiwtdMow from OnmWai Imgndfm, vel i. Pert rt, p. S2. Thii *tC7j 
does not ooenr la tke etter verveea 
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from touching liis hand, and having pierced Oie hoar witli an 
wae drawing it towarda the co^ae^-«Pj 

uttering a great laugh. Slndhala said to it: ‘When you calcd 
to me^was it better that I should hit the boar, or attend I 
you, md not hit the boart’ When he had finished this epe^. 
that ghost, which was seeking occasion against him et“it« 
him hoona o! prowess, and ailvisod him to go to tho emotry 
Milava, ruled by king Miinja. Now this Munja was a foundling 
who had been adoptcl by Sindhaia’e own father, King Sm- 
Ladantabhata, and bad been given the suecessien over the lic^ 
of his own son aimlhala. Sindhsla then remained living at 
the court of his adopted brother, displayed and 

therefore had his eyes put out hy Munga, after whiA he wM 
confined in a wooden cage. But ho begot a sou, die fa^famod 
king Bhoja, who in the end succeeded Munja. The latter, in 
his turn, came to a emel end. What the corpse found to laugh 
at wiU be construed differently by different readers. It seems 
to me that, in accord with its demonic (Bfikaasa) naUire, its 
laugh is a mixture of ailmiration of Sioilhala s insouciant 
coolness in finishing up tho boar during its own hair-raising 
petformances, dashed with isonic glee at 
in the sequel: Slndhala's tragic fate, tempered by the ^ tl^ 
his son Bhoja ultimatoly avengM him &ad bwooea king of 

The bogh of this aatanic corpse seems to he patterned after 
the cry and lat^h of the Vetila, above p 74. 

An eotoatic laugh with a touch of humor m Kath^. m. 
140 if • A young and foolish Brahman by the name of Agm- 
narman' is married to a child wife. When he grows up ho sUrU 
to fetch his wife, but is warned of danger by omens. He w^- 
comes these omens with the words, ‘Hail! Hail!', and the 
divinity presiding over the omens laughs at him unseen, 8a;^g, 
'Why this fool welcomes bad lack as if it were goodt Bo I 
must give him the luck which he welcomes. I must oontnve 
to save his Ufel' Agm^anosn thru the treachery of his vnfe 
is condemned to death, but the divinity saves him from execu¬ 
tion and brings punishment upon the guilty. Note also the 
humorottriy irosao laugh of the Vetlila Bhutaketu in Kath&a. 
124 41- 

In a story or two the mysterious laugh is used to trick car 
befog Thus in the story of the astute gambler Thlntbikarila 
in Kethasaritsagara 121. 160 ff. The gambler has established 
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hiiQsdlf ns, a To^n, so sa>ntl/ as to iudnco the lun^ of the 
coimtrj to visit him. lo the pveniD^ when the king was pre* 
paring to il<»part a letDale ^kal sncUlenJy uttered a yell at a 
diKtaiKM*. Tli«t ruiming gambler laughed. And when the king 
ask^l him the mnuiing of the laugh, he said, ‘Oh, uever mindr 
lint when tin* kiog went on permsteiitly queetioinng liim, the 
cliHHdIfnI fellow said: ‘In the foreKt to the east of the dty, 
uii<U*r a ratan. there U a piteher full of jewels: so take it.’ 
TliiR as a first step in gabbing the king’s confidence for bis own 
ulterior purposes: the gatnUcr himself had buried tlie pitcher 
ill that place. 

Still more shrewdly a trick laugh aavea the life of a jackal 
in ^'ukasaptali 44. In the eoum of the clever trick>etoriee 
about a woman who pretends to be a tiger*killer < vyagbramari) 
a tiger with a jackal bound to hit back flees precipitately from 
the w^aan, his supposed porsner. The jackal’s back and paws 
are tom op enieUy in the coarse of the flight and he is near 
death from loss of blood. Thai the jackal notwithstanding his 
pains breaks into a load ]nu^.** Asked by the tiger to esplsin 
he sa>'s: ‘bly lord. I have recogniMHi VySghramlri. the demon. 
Thru your mercy I am alive and far away froui her. But if 
she, the wrdch. shoalit follow the track of uiy blood, how can 
wi> remain alive! Therefore 1 laugh.* Of course the tiger than 
releases the jackal and takes hicoself off. to the great satisfaction 
of the jackal. 


*Sm Benicy, PiaSortoatm, i. OM; 8taa. JtUtu, Lss Aiiad6it4», vcL U, 
p. leg; JQlf, MoufisUSfhs Uanlm, p. tat Tte aiorj u a favor' 
Ita of the folk'lare ooUseCioBa: Me O'Caanor, F6Q>Jatsi /fOM 
pp. 30 •tt- (tba Mae eoneetuu, p tg, etmtaiBs another good isfUace 
of the trick-laugh); Btori and Tesple, ITide-Jvahc d1ori«r, pp. IMS.; 
Stokoi, fadim ?ciry role*, p SO; Vrero, OH Scoesn p. STS; 

OenpbeU, SmCoI FeltUits, pp. 45. 49; Xtoiljing, PoDnotM sf (h* 
doatet TarffOPas, p. SdS; Parker, raia^v fotktetu of Cesdoa. veL U 
p S13; Skett. FoHm oad FofhUle* from ea Satifn Farm. p. 45; 
HeCuUoch, PnfMt ZIovmImU Pole*, p. 305; Wood, fa md (7«t of €he%ic, 
p. 89; A. 3. Buk. Sogot from tU For Bast, pp. tH, $S0; OrientoUri, vol 
i. p. Sdl. Ill KaCeSa tUtri'p FoOiors M Sovtker* ludia, pp. 91 S. s 
Eisgseote, Taist of Ifcr £«a. p. tt, there ie a variast of the vjIgluMB&ri 
motii, executed ty a maa aad hie wife agaiact a crowd et goUiae (bhflfaM). 
Afid the story of the barbw aad the gboet (hrahwidiitya), ia Bam Satya 
Kukharjl'e India* FoOloro, pp. 100 S.; Day, FoOhToiss. pp. 28! S.; 
OoTden, Iniim FoOnoiot, p. SS, ia haflt opoo ibs mae motii 
"Zn Becfey’a aeeoojit of thia Hear (PoSkatmtn, L 806) the jarind boiA 
laogha and erlM Laoghtw, to trick; esyiag, beeanee he k peda. 
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lu Sliaik Chilli's Folktales of Hindustan, p. 1'^, a clispus42d 
robber takes service-with aa eloped couple, a prince and prj'H'eM, 
the latter beii^ disguised as a man. He treacherously ki la ^e 
piinee, but spares the princess on leaming her sex- SJiorUy 
aftorvrards she laughs; the robber surlily asks her to keep 
quiet, and asks why she laughs. Sho points'tn the sky, and 
says, ‘Look up, look up, what a beautiful kite!' When be looks 
up she cuts off Ilia head. 

There is one mysterious laugh, and as far as I know oi\y 
(me, that has become universal and classical, the laugh of tliu 
dead or even cooked flah. The story blonds mystery and 
cynicism in equal parts. It is familiar to ^everybody from 
■Thou,aa<l nights aud a night,'” The story is told most simply 
in KathU- 5; rather more elaborately in gokasaptati 5-3; and 
still more complicatedly in Knowles, Folk-Talcs of Kaaknur, 
pp 434 ff The Kathfla- version is about as follows: King Yoga- 
nanda sees hU queen Iconiug out of the window, fiud asking 
questions of a Brahman guest tiiat is looking up- That trivial 
oireumslancc throws the king into a passion, and he gives ordcre 
that the Brahman be put to death. Then as the Brahman is 
bmng led off, a fish in the market laughs aloud, tho it is dead. 
The king stops the execution of the Brahman, and asks his 
minister ^aiaJda for an explsaatiMi of the mystery. On the 
ad-^ of Saraevatl the latter takes np a position on the top 
of a palm-tree, and soon sees a horrible female RfiksasI coming 
past with her children. When they ask her for food, she says: 
‘Wait, and I will give you to-morrow the flesh of a Brahman, 
he was not MUed to-day.’ ‘Why was he not InUed to-day!’ 
‘He was not executed because a fish in the town, tho dead, 
laughed when it saw him,’ ‘Why did the fish laugh t' ‘The 
fish sud to himself, all the king’s wives are dissolute, for in 
every part of his harem are men dressed up as women. Neverthe¬ 
less, while these escape, an innocent Brahman is put to death— 
and this tickled the fish so that he laughed.’ 

The version of the gukasapUti goes the KathUaritsagara one, 
or two better in the grimness of its cyniwsm: King VikramS- 
dilya of IJjjayinl dines with his beloved vrife Biimallla. He 


“See also Antiquary, xti. $8; aaai. 381; Bodding, ffolWope of 

tU awtfll Tar^ava. p. 70; Jacobi, JnSian Fairy Taiet, p- 230. Tor 
persllila cotiidi of India, Mi Tawaij’i TroiwlaKoe of tko ZoUtOroriS- 
liffora, ioL 1. p. 24, not®. 
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offers her roast £sh, and she declioea: 'ily lord, I am imable 
to h)ok at these men, mnch less to take hold of them.’ ^hen 
the fish heard that they, frieil as they mere, broke into peals 
of laiifrhter, so that the people of the city beard it Needless 
to sny Qiiccti KftmalTli is just such another; her exposure by 
the wiw* niaidrn, Balapan^ll. is woritrd is a much more intricate 
fnshicHi than in the version of the Kathasaritsigara. 

I may niontioii, fitkally, Iho enigmatie smile of Moggallana in 
Dhammapatla Commentary. His smile (sitam) is at the sight 
o! sundry visionary hell tortures and hell phenomena. What 
he finds to laiigli at is not at all clear: eiying vere more 
natural. See Bot^ v, stories 12 and IS; Book x, $, and 
Book XX, story 6. Cf. the Lakkha^Samyutha (Sanyutka 
^Jihlya, voL ii, pp. 2&4>282). We may compare Pulas^a’s laugh 
about fate, above p. 80, note. 

Similarly Yama smiles mysteriously a Brahman comes 
before him believing that he had performed ansteritics on the 
banka of the Gauges for fifteen years. He had in fact per* 
formed them on the banks of streama he mistakenly thought to 
Iw the Gauges. Tama’s smile means that light penance, wher* 
ever porfoniicd, is as good as that performed on the banks of 
Ihe Ganges. Sm V. W. Bain, A DigU of (he Hooa, p. 75. 


CsTiNO BT Itself 

An impressive instanee of the cry'motif by itself is contained 
in Eatha&aritsigara 53; and in the Yetfils stcuica (^vadasa 4; 
Eathasaritsigara 78; Baitfil PaehTsT 3).** A powerful, genaroofi, 
and beneficent fc'i'ng has a Bajput servitor and guard by the 
name of Viravara. The king has tested him r^>eatedly, but 
not yet has come the supreme trial. Ouee upon a time the long 
bears a woman weeping in the distance,*^ a strange thing in 
his kingdom, where there art no poor, afficted, or oppressed. 
He sends Viravara to out* When he emnes upon the wesnan 
she explains that she is Earth, that the king is her righteous 


"See Beofer, ys4ea(aiitre, L 414; Draeett, Simia fiOofia T»^, p. 204 
A BBikf etoy uoder tk# mptitm, 'Eiag Sadrtk ud bis Dewiu,’ ii tol4 
ia TboaM Bmou. TSe ISM, pp. ISS ff. 

" Of. tte Qjy e( grieC aU enmed In the bcctme Ute Brabmsa boy 
UahlpfiJs bfts be« feoad bitten by a pelMBOoe make, EeWa 5$. IS^ 
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lord, tliat lie will die on tlio third day, and wlierc Khali bIip then 
obtain another such lord (subtle, flalteriug, pun ou the yim\ 
bhQpati, which moans ‘Lord of the Earth,' but is eonKtiiicd 
to ‘husband of the Earth’), Viravara finds out that be 

may save the king's life tliru llie saerific i* of liis own son to 
the goddess Gaud! (Duvgfi). Tlic boy gladly (‘onwnts; Viravara 
cute off his hoad; his daugiiti*r and wife fpoui griof also ('Oinmit 
Buiddc, and fljially Viravara follows suit. But ihe king, who has 
followed them fUl aecTvtly to llic wenc of imniolalioii. prayK to the 
goddess to accept Jiis own life us the price for reNuacilathig tlir 
devoted fsTiiily. The goddess stops him, brings to life the family, 
and the king out of gratitude sliaras liis kingdom with Viravara, 
Several parallels to this alory arc reported by Oesterley, p. 185. 
and Tawney. ih 257, and a somewhat similar narrative is given 
in Kingacoto, Talcs of the pp. 144 ff„ 182, 

In thy story of Gul BajUhah, told by Swyuncrton. liomnniic 
Tales frow the Vanjah, p. 2o If-, the Priuecw .Sc*nah hva}^ disrual 
wailings and luoanings which no one cau explain. They •Wa- 
turb her peace of mind to such an extent that bIiu mtiki* the 
solution of the riddle part price of her hamh Needless to «ay 
a daH *^g prince turns up ^ligato, and finds that the wails come 
from the soul of a usurer who had died in a good cause. He 
together with nine others had escorted a woddiug party thni 
the dark depths of a forest, and all bad been massacred by 
robbers. Eice cornea down from lieaven for the souls of the 
nine, but for the soul of the usurer come stones only. The prince 
redeems the soul of the usurer by finding some of his hidden 
treasure and distributing it in eiiwity. For wailing souls in 
hell torments of,, e, g., Catudwra-Jitaka (439), and see Auder- 
son’s note to the same, ‘A PHi Redder/ p. 118. 

SwyimertoD, p- 357, has a good anecdote which shows the 
occasional sardonic turn given to these motifs: A priest is hold* 
ing forth on the tormenta of the life to come, and observes one 
of his auditors, a poor farmer,, woeping profusely. ‘Ah, you 
sinner)’ cried the preacher, interrupting his discourse, ’you 
are crying, are you? My words have struck home, have they? 
You begin to think of your sins, do you T ’ 

’No, no,' answered the man, '1 was not thinking of my sins 
at all. I was thinking of my old he-goat, that grew sick, and 
died a year ago. Such a loss) Never was a beard so like the 
beard of my old he-goat as yours. ’ 
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The same iyp^ ia citotl twa the Tamil Eat^ma£eari by E, 
Strutt m TXe Orichtalisi, vol. i, p. 166: A minstrel sings a 
ballad and wbvi's Ina head from aide to aide as he aiogs. A 
ahepliertl in Die crowd sobs unceasingly. The pt'ople, tbinkiog 
tlwt lie is crying from j(^, say: ‘WJiy do you ciyt don’t do 
bo!’ Tiic Kliophfnl replica: ’Alax! one of the slutep in my 
flock WHS si'izcd with conmboons causing distortioua similar to 
lii<>sr (of tliv minstrel). This child also (evideully one of his 
own), also of a year ol<l, liax suffered from them, and eo I weep.’ 

Ocrasioually tluTC is a lamentation to trick or mislead: In 
Mahajajtaka->lAtaka the chief Qoeeu of King Aiittba- 

janaka in MlthiUi at the saggestion of a Brabman siiaulatea 
tears of ioy at meeting with the Brahman. They play the 
r61e of sister and brother in order to ensnre the safety of the 
Queen. In Day’s Polk-T(iie4 of Bengal, P* 130, a young thief 
dl^uisea himself as a woman and weeps on the pretense that 
her son is dying. She begs for a piece of camel’s flesh to cure 
her son, and thxis snooeeds in ferretii^ oat a theft of stolen 
treasure. 8 m also the tridey interpreUDM by the gambler 
Thinthaka^la of the cry of the statue Kalavatl in KathlU. 121 . 
1741?. 

The type of more or Im cnlgiaalic weepbig is represented 
by a point in the MahnnSradakassapa^atalm (h44). where the 
slave BTjaka weeps from ‘wcltschmer*,’ believing that his 
piouA life is bearing no fruit. Is Dhanuoapada Commentary, 
Book I. story 2,^ Matthakundali preteada to cry for the sun and 
moon to use as wheels for bis ehariot, and thus instracts his 
father to seek the truth thru the Act of Faith in the Bnddh^ 
Finally there is some myatenoos, undefined weeping in Temple, 
Legends of (he Pan job, toI. i. p. 14. 


Bvlissvn*, L e., p. 4SS. 



The 3<hcolUd Spk oi Ptwadwe.— By J. B^unjSY Pbince, Pro¬ 
fessor in ColurabiA UnWcrsity, Now York City. 

The all-Sumerian docuiueiit oiititka by Dr. Stophca Henry 
L&iigilon “TJ;« Siiioerian Kpio of ParaUiac, Klooil, A«d t'all 
of Mail,’* wkI publisUed by him in the Uiiivorsity of Pennsyl¬ 
vania's Prtihcff/ioKS of the hlnecum Section, Vol. X, No. 1, showa 
no evhlencc of being what Dr. Iiangdon clairos for it. 

Oji pp- $-7, Dr. Lengdon, in his aynopsia of tho supposed 
contents of the inaoription, states that this is a poom inspired 
by the Fall of Man, and tliat the Paradise existed in DilmuiL 
If we examine, however, Obv, i., 1-30 in tlie following re-transla¬ 
tion of the Epic, it will become apparent tlmt the desei'iption of 
the conditions therein indicated does not refer to a happy and 
blissful eouiitry, but rathor to a territory which had ho'jt 
decimated and practically destroyed by drought- It la staled 
that Dilmun is a purified place and a dean place; but when 
in lines 13 S. we ^d a very clear exposition of desolation: no 
birds utter their cries, the mother (aniiDal) comee to eat the 
grain no more, the birds of heaven hatch their young more, 
girls are ipven no mors in xnarrlage, etc., while even beasta of 
prey ravage no longer—because there is evidently nothing to 
prey upon, it becomes apparent that the expressions clean” 
and “purified plaos” can only refer to the cUened out deso- 
lateness of the region. Belexence to Obv. i, note € in the 
following Commentary will show that “dean” and “purs” 
are not infrequently used in an evil sense, a fact which was first 
pointed out by Professor Paul Haupt in hig University lectures. 
I believe that Dilmun is probably the correct reading of the 
ideogram thus read by Langdon (see Obv. i, note 2 below). 

Furthermore, Obv. i, 31*38 is not, as Langdou states, ‘' a I<mg 
addreas (by Nlnella) glorifying the land of Dilmun and praising 
its peace and bliss, ” but a statement by Ninella to Ea that the 
existing condition of drought has arisen through the fate set 
for the territory by Ea, and is a mere preliminary to the fol¬ 
lowing petition for water, Obv. ii., 1.8. 

It should be carefully noted that the singer asks for water 
for Dilmun in Obv. ii., 1-8, which could not have been the case 
if the water in question was to be in the nature of a devastating 
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inundatioo. In Obv. ii., 9-19, there k a priKiuse that the prayer 
for water sliall be imavered, and that Dilmoo sliaU once more 
be “a hoTiae of aasembly of the ]aiu3,” Obv. li, 17. Then fol' 
Iowa the actual protniae of safety 1o man, Obv. ii., 20*32, where 
Eft oxpit«aly atates that no man "aliaSI be takai,” Obv. iL, 27, 
and that mankind ‘^may sleq>’* ^ “reat»” so far aa be ie 
eoiu'<*nic<i, Obv. iL, 30. In the next aectiou, Obv. IL, ZZ’46, the 
hutiU riH'uivud the beiiefieent watera, which culminated, as they 
usually did in tlik r^iou, in the ninth rntmih. This is cer¬ 
tainly not au allusion lo the Noaebian deluge, for we have in 
the Hues, Obv. iL, 43>44 (repeated twice below), the state* 
meet that Niiitn the mother of the land made it (the land) 

* * like fat. like fat, like butter." Lanplon thinks that this means 
the dissolving of the cwpscs of mankijid like fat, etc.; but 
in the diet place, there ia no indicatiem in tbe text that men 
were killed at all, and secondly, fat and butter do not dissolve 
in water I After a careful atndy of the language of the text, 
I can only conclude that in Obv. iL, 27, tbe line means: "So 
far as 1 am eoneerned, no shall be taken" (dsh'bi = 

* seize’ = ‘take’), and that this line indicates tbe good intention 
of the god, 2 iot evil, as Langdon thinks. 

Kintu now proceeds to state to Ea that abe wants a special 
person allotted to her, Obv. ilL, 1*8; and in linea 4*8, in a 
quatlniplet of repetitions uttered by the divine herald Isimu, 
she receivee permisuon to take charge of such a one. Langdon 
takes this to indicate that Ninta ia to cart for the Babylonian 
Noah, who, he ia later mentioned aa TAG*TU(^. That 

this protiffi of the goddess is Tagku (probably not TA(3*Tt)0) 
ia very likely, but there ia nothing to show that be ia the only 
surviving man. Ea, having permitted the inaOTction of Nintu's 
favorite by . the goddees, now, after doe preparation, gets into 
hia boat (Obv. iii., 1<L12) and ^parently goes himself to 
inundate the fields of tbe dried-up land (lA). It is again 
repeated that the mondation lasted ning mouths and that Kmtu 
as mother of the.land eaiued it to be a fruitful country: "like 
fat, like fat, like butter" (1$). 

d^han follows what may have been an antipbocal reetatement 
of what preceded. Obv. iii., 21*28, again tells ua that Ninta, 
only this time under the sobriquet Ninkurra, aska and repcvves 
ponnissicai from Ea to care for a particular pereon. The fol* 
lowing seetaoa, Obv. iiL, 29*38, is a similar antiphony to Obv. 
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iii., 9-20 (Obv. ii., 83.36), allowing bow Eft conducted the 
inuiulatiou in person in liis own boat. 

Tftgku now appears for the first time by name, Obv. iii.. 39, 
in the Kction Obv, iii., 39-46, with a curious phrase; “Tagku 
accepted,” or “agreed,” bxit, as the lino is broken, wo do not 
know to whftt. It is probable that li<* agrecsl to acjjopt the charge 
to be put upon }iim by Nintii (Ninkurra), as sbe says to him 
that aha will purify him. apparently by vitiial washing, 41 
totU ‘wash’ and ‘iniiudato’) and alic praises him os 
the only one allotted to her, i. c.. not tbc only one loft alive, 
but the only one wliom chose for her special puvposis. This 
section slidwB almost beyoitd a doubt that in the previous pas¬ 
sages tlie one alloflod to the goddess was T^ku. I cannot 
accept Langdon’s reading (TAG-TUG) of this name, which he 
adopted, op. cit. pp. 66-69 (although it is only fair to state, with 
reservations, p. 69), because he wished to cm meet Tagkn with 
the stem nfixu 'to rest,’ seen in the Biblicol name Noah- II is 
very far-fetched to attempt to get the ineaniug ‘rest’ from 
the meaning of tag 'overthrow’ (Dclitawh: zugrundcrichten), 
and then to couple tag with the <ttg-value of KTJ, simply because 
EU means 'sit dotmM The combination Tag-ku is 

a now one, and difficult to esplain. It may be similar to ar-A^u 
'big dog,' as oppoaed to ur-tur 'little dog.’ In this case, it 
might T nea a 'the great overthrower. ’ The pronunciation of 
the name was probably Tog-gu, as we find ku in dumu-KU. 
II R, 48, 83a, pronounced dumu-gu. TJiaf Tag-gu{ka) has 
any significance bearing directly on this document is highly 
doubtful. It is merely the name of the favorite of Nintu (Nin- 
kurra). He was apparently dignified by the compiler of the 
inscription with the divine sign, to indicate that in Tag-gB(ku) 
we have a super-man. 

In Rev. i„ 18-25, there seems to be an injunction to Tag-gu 
to go to the temples of Ebaragnldu and Erabgafan and remain 
there. The streams and canals are to be filled os a result of 
the previously described inundation. In fact the text is unclear 
enough to permit the supposition that this filling with water has 
been already accomplished. Taggu is now called tlie gardener. 
Rev. i., 26, which indicates quite clearly Nintu’s purpose in 
making him her agent: she wished to instruct the people in the 
art of agriculture and irrigation. 

Taggu then goes to tho temples mentioned and meets Ea face 
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io face (Bev. i., 37*38). Ea qnestiooa Ta^ and receives the 
reply ^at he ia the gardnier. Ea agrees to accept him in this 
character, and Taegu svean alliance. Uuder Taggu'a care, 
vegetation evldeutly inereased, and then Ea's heralct givee to 
the goddess the groat god’s decree as to the nse of the various 
plants. It must bo noted that all theae utteraoeos are peraia* 
eive. witli not a single prohibition. Apparently, however, Taggu 
eats the amgaru, or oaaaia plant, which, not having been per* 
oiittcd in the prece<ling list, is therefore forbiddeo, as a curse 
is cmmectod with it, Rov. iL. 37: “When he irho eats thift plant 
dies, he shall sec no more life (38).” This statement appears 
to indicate that sneh a transgressor shall enjoy no life after 
death. Only here do I find a paralld with the narrative in 
Gonoeis, and even this may not be a true paralleL This impliea* 
tion as to the cassia plant may merely indicate that it was not 
to he dsssed among the edible vegetation. The AnnT^naki 
(earth apirita) are overwhelmed with grief at the enrse pro- 
nonneed against Taggn. 

The goddess, who ia now called Kinganag (clearly identical 
here with N1iitn*Niiikam), becootes angry with Ea and eaka 
the great god whether thU n to be the reward for her mother¬ 
hood. Kn then allots to her two xhrines in the city where her 
uame shall be honored. The next linex, Bev. iL. 45A7, are very 
obscure. The sense seems to be that the head, foot and eye, 
i. e., the entire person, of the goddess’s |>rol^4 shall remain like 
that of other men. He is to suiler no i^ysieal injury from eat¬ 
ing the cassia plant, and ia to remain as the teacher of agri¬ 
culture and irrigation, bnc must die the death of manirh^. 

In Bev. ill, a cotmeil of the gods seems to be alluded to whiob 
decides as to the proper treatment of disease. Then follow s 
series of formolae of worship (really incantation rabris) to 
certain deities who control the vsnous human ills. A nuadyer 
of powerful deities are now specified as bavii^ been eommis* 
aioced to control the people with certain distiuttf fanotions, and 
these gods are heron rituaily identified with certain other 
dmtKe (Bev. iiz., 4&<49). In this list NintvUa is allotted to 
Msgan, and Ensagme to Dilmun. The entire inscripdem closew 
with the usual praise formula. Glory be! 

There can be bttle doubt that this is a purely ritual teaden^* 
writing. The various perfectly evident satiphemiee confirntf 
this idea, while the aibitniy rubrics of identification of god 
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witi god at the dose, and the constant submission to Ea as the 
mxpreme deity, would seem to show that we have here a pro¬ 
duction of the Ba-cult, possibly drawn from vaxiona sources. 
The compiler has used the annual drought and its subsequent 
relief by the annual floods as a ataffage, around which to build 
a spcdal adoration of Ea, with the lesson contained in tho 
hymn (for it was really a hymn) tJiat tlio flood must be con- 
trolled by a gardener wlio appears hero as a spoc ial person, 
possibly semi-divine, workiug \mder the directiou of Nmtu, the 
mother of the land, but always with the consent of Ba. TJiia 
view of the inscription is so different from that held by l)r. 
Langdon that it has seemed advisable to give a retranslation 
of the entire test; for, while Dr. Langdon has upheld his 
reputation as a most nxp&n .Assyriologist in his copy of tho 
text, it is impossible for mo to agree with him as to liis general 
deductions. The Assyriological world alionld be grateful to 
Dr, Langdon for having placed before it so iutere.sting and 
instructive a document, I am far from believing that my owji 
view as to this problem is the only possible one, and shall be 
glad to welcome any new pght on this complicated question. 
I have consulted as to this work Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh, and 
Messrs. Kraelii^ aiid Maynard of the Colnmbia Asayriaa 
Seminar. 

The test is divisible into tw^ty-fonr sections, according to 
the sense, generally discussed above, which are indicated as 
follows: (A.) Obv- i., 1-30; (b.) Obv. i., 31.38; (o.) Obv. ii., 
1-8; (u.) Obv. ii., 3-19; (i.) Obv. ii., 20-32; (p.) Obv. ii., 3346; 
(s.) Obv.iii., 14; (e.) Obv. iii., 9-20; (i.) Obv. iii., 21.28; (j.) 
Obv. iii., 2948; (£.) Obv. iii, 39-45; (n.) Rev. i, 1-17; (u.) 
R«v. i., 18-25; (k.) Rev. i, 26-29; (o.) Rev. i., 35-48; (p.) Rev. 
ii., 7-15; (q.) Rev. ii., 16-33; (a.) Rev. ii,, 8349; (s.) Rev. ii, 
40-44; (T.) Rev. ii., 4547; (n.) Rev. iii., 6-23; (v.) Rev. iii,, 
2441; (w.) Rev. iii., 42-50; {x.) Rev. iii., 51. 

Dr- Morris Jastrow, Jr., has kindly sent me the following 
list of emendations made by him as a result of a re-reading 
of the oHginal. Some of these I have incorporated in the text. 
Obv. 1. 15,17,18: for U; 19: add ntt- Obv. ii., 24: dirig 
for e-a/ 25, ui-a~n» for ID-u-ti*. Obv. iii., 1: W for g{; 1, 5, 8 s 
^Nin-iar for 2, 22 s suft-ra fdr md-ra; 4, 5, 7, 8: ub 

for Uj 11, 31: the fraction sign for maskim; 21: bi for 
gi. Rev. i-, 18, 19, 86, 36, 46, 47: Jaatrow doubts the readings 
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E-han and £*ra^; 42:i4in, Br. 46$X, for Pr(f)-dtn^^/ 46: 

for si. Bor. 34: snlatitutc for vd-^i-a; 34: 

5i for tc(<r); 40, 42: fiii-a *reballi<Hi8l>‘,’ for Eev. iii., 

7: Sei-ki for ru-ri and supply <£w-(«5)5 23: 06 (LIT), Br. 
8666, for 42: tu-ne-sihM htr^ra-, for gar-ra-. 

Text akd Ti£u?suiT 10 K 

OBvnss X. 

(a.) 1 (e'ne*5a>)am ^•na'ba-dfn 

Tiicy that ara ent off, lhat are cut off are ye I 

2 (Adr) 2MmuR-iH'Ocap*<ra-dni 

In the land of Dilunn whieh is a puriffed place. 

3 {ki^ag^)ga a>ne>5a-dm sne^it-ci-e» 

in the pnriffed place, they that die are ye! 

4 . . . kHr IHlmufi ki-a£6g^(t-4M 

... the land of Dilmna is (venly) a porified 
place. 

5 kiir EHmm ki^og>ga-im Hr DUmun iUdm 

The land of DQmnn i$ a pnnfied place the land of 
Dilmiui ia a clean place. 

6 i>^ina» cfnitR Hr IHlmuH lag-iag-oa-dm 

The land of Dilmun ia clean j the land of Dihntu ia 
cleaned (out). 

7 di-ni-nt 4-Re-M'«a(d) 

Lonely in Dilmun they lie dovn (now); 

$ hi *En-hi dam-<^-ni-4a 

^ere £a irith his eonsort used to lie; 

9 ib*M 4-dm l!i*M 

that place is clean; that place is cleaned (out). 

10 dl'M-ne 

Lonely [in Dilmnn th^ tie down (now) ] 

U In ^Sn-ki ^Nia-tlUa ha-o»>dO'Rd-a*ha 
where Ea with Ninella used to lie down; 

12 hi-ht sl4m (i«-h» ld^*Id^*pa^) 

that place is clean (diac place is cleaned out) 

13 u^nag>g4t^ diig-dvg (Eld.*B^) nu-nu^ 
rti-hi 

In DiJxQvm the raTai( t) utters his cry no more; 

14 pft-dar>6U'fi 

the co^ uttan his eoek'Crow no more; 

^ w* p w i a sap*pil %v^-ra^a 
the lion sL^s no more; 
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16 uf-ltar’ra-ge sU 

by the wolf tbe l&mb is seized ao more. 

17 lik-ku m6S gam-gam «u*u6*i»B 

The dog by the crouchmg kids is feared bo more. 

18 hid(f) ie-kur-kvr-c nu-vh-ha 

The mother (animal) to oat tlie erain comes no moroj 

19 dim-sit-ra-ii . .-ntt- . .•&« 

seed of her body(t) for her young lambs (she pro¬ 
duces no moreT). 

20 muaca (Q'U)'fl on-no m . . . --e 

The birds of heaven their young (hatch no motef) 

21 tu-OU-e sag-nii-mu-un-d^-hii-e 
The doves lay no more. 

22 igi-gig’C (igi‘)g(g me-en wi^mw-un-ni-bt 

“Eye aolic thou art eye ache” no longer is said. 

23 sag-gig-ffi sag-g(g mc-en nu-(miMtH’?ii-bi) 

“Headache thou art headache” no longer is said. 

24 vm^ma me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 

“Old woman thou art an old woman” no longer is 
said. 

25 ab-ba-bi ab-ba me-en nu-(mu-w^-ni-bi) 

' ^ Old man thou .art an old man” no longer ia said. 

26 ki-el a-nu-tu-a-ni eri-a nu-mu-ni-ib-sig-gi 

The girl in a city where no water is pouted they give 
not (in marriage). 

27 gain id-da bd-e-mi-d^ nu-mu-ni-bi 

That a man has crossed the canal, no more is said- 

28 hbir-c X-e nu-mtMiigin 

The temple servant to bis office (f) no longer turns. 

29 2uhe e-lu-lam nu-mn-ni-bi 

“A lie thou hast lied” no more is said. 

30 galam eri-ka i-diir (KU) nu-mu-(«vW) 

“The notable dwells in the city” (no more ia said). 

31 ^Nin-eUla a-a-ni ^Fn-ki-ra gH-mu-na^-a 
Klnolla to Ea her father spoke: 

32 eri mu-e-sig eri m^^^c-sig nom mu-sum-ma-aa 

A city thou hast given, but a fate thou hast set for it. 

33 i)i2mun eri mu-e-sig eri{mu-e-sig nam mu-sum-mB-sa) 
In Dilmun a city thou hast given, a city (thou hast 

given, but a fate thou hast set for it). 
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34 <. . . .) mu-e^g tri{iuu-o-sig nom mu-sum* 

Wd-M) 

(. . . .) thon h»(t givm a tfitjr (thou hsfft givsn, 
btit a fato thou hast sot for it). 

'{<'» .... nu-isn~iuk-a 

. . . . no canal it lia.^ any longer 
><(> .... m(Mv^-Ar/ woot miwum* 

ms'^s) 

.... (a eity) thou hast given, a city (thou hast 
givtHi, but a fate tltou bast Mt for it). 

37 . . . .^a 

38 .... a .... o 

OBmsE o. 

(r.) 1 gir’ma-OR’gal-ia-zo o ge-im-ias^ 

Into thy great territory (fields) may the waters fiow 
(ag^) 

2 eri-ru a g^gdlAa gu~nv~ra-n<ig’nag 
hfay thy ci^ drink water in abundance 

3 lltTmuA a gs-gal4a {gv-mu-ns-nog-nag) 

May Ihlmiin drink water in abundance 

4 dat a-icH-a-tu dvi o dug-g^ ge-iM-iia-da-du^t) 

To thy pool of bitter (atagnant) water may a pool 
of sweet water flow 

5 ervsv e gu^or-tA kolom'mo-jta g$-a 

May thy dty be the house of assembly of the land 

6 XHZmun-bv Sigd-gar-r^ jjo^) 

May Bilmun be the house (of assembly of the land) 

7 *B<Ah«r 

Now, 0 Snngod, diine forth 

8 ^Babiar an-na gub-bi-e 

0 Sungod in heaven do thou stand (appear) 

(d.) 9 gir-du-a di(<}ABA).«eeit-ki-ti4i-to 

He that walks in Hn^sen'ka-na 

10 ... . su^htr (t)-o ^/ro»»o(f)-o-*o 

. . . . the endosnre( t) with the Mooogod 

11 a-dug-ki-ta mu-na-ra-gub 

(DXJ) 

From the mouth of the earth when be oo m eeT with 
sweet waters of the earth be aha!! stand forth for 
thee (grre thes; present thee with) 
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12 {fiT-mo-an^ol-la^ a im4a^ (DUIi.DID-iic 

To liis great territory the waters shall go 

forth 

18 eri-ni a im-ta^g nag 

His city shall drink water in abundance 

14 DiimW’hi a §e(-gal'la int-ta-nag-nag) 

Dilmun aJiall drink water in abundance 

15 d^d a ies-a~Hi a-dug-ga no'nam 

His pool of bitter (stagnant) watra-s siiull be n pool ^ 
of sweot waters 

16 Chiag (LIB) gar-ro Se^mu^a-ab-f 

Fields of assembly .... 

17 flfMJS 4 gv-qar-ra kalcm^rruyka no-nom 

liis city a honso of assembly of the land shall be 

18 DdmuiM 4 git(-qar-ra kalam-ma-ka na^am) 

Dilmnn shall be a (house of assembly of the land) 

19 ^Saibar vd^i-a ar-ge nc^ani-vui 

Now verily it shall be that the Sungod simll shine 
forth 

20 di-ni (NI) GIS-KU-PI-QI M-a 

The only one, he who possesses knowledge (T) 

21 ^Nin-tu <ma kalani’ma-H 

to Nin-tu the mother of the land 

22 ^Bn-ki-g$ QIS-EIU-PI-GI tufe-o 
Fa he who possesses knowledge 

23 Wn-iu (ama kalam^nut^) 

even to Nin-tu (the mother of the land) 

24 dirig ba-asi-h-w-dun 

his foil counsel in the temple he revealed to her (-^) 
26 vi'O^i 0*4 Z»X*e hfl*fla*it-S*X*e 
his counsel. 

26 bar-iii mag~dug lo-6o-ro*o«-Bi*» 

his counsel in secret mightily (and) graciously he 
imparted to her 

27 gu-nenn-d^ md-ra galu 

he spake: ‘ ‘for me no man shall l>e taken ’ ’ 

25 *‘Sn‘ki-g» 

Fa spake 

29 j» ni-pad 

in the name of heaven he swore 
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30 n6^ ma^ ku'O mo-ra «iirn-«t 

^'let them «)e«p for me; let th<»u sleep for me” was 
hie vord 

31 •^Eh-ki^^ a ^Dom-gal'^Hn-n^ enm-ni 

Ka, the father of Dam^alimnaa. !ik wonl he uttered 
•12 ^ag-ga ha-ttMff>rt 

The fiekla of Ninljaraag I inll uiiiudato 

33 aiay-ga i o ^Bn-ki-go'ka 

the fields reeeiTed the waten of Ka 

34 

It vas the first da; of the fiist mMttb 
30 4id-mHi*am 

It was the second day of the second month 

36 ud*el-dm iti-eS-o-ni 

It was the third ds? of the third month 

37 wd4«m-4w» sii4*n-4-m 

It was the fonrth day of the fourth month 

It was the fifth day (of the fifth month) 

39 ud*os*dM (tfi^olwx-wi) 

It waa the sixth day (of the sixth month) 

40 (^vtnuM-a-At) 

It was the serenth day (of the seventh m<mth) 

41 ud>nssu*dm (ftMisM-o-ai) 

It was the m^th (of the eighth m<mtb) 

42 vd-aUm^Sm ihh«2tm^o-iM sM noifwoA^-iFd 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the ^reading ont of the waters 

43 ^(KI)4tMn*pm ^(NI)4ttm-]7im ^(Kll^up'nun'flo* 

pm 

Like fat, like fat, like batter 

44 ama hilom-maJui 
(Miit'ta) f the mother of the 

45 . 

46 in^hMcd 

made (created) it ' 

OBVXBSB m. 

1 *E*n4v pti-id^a^pd*rd miwMh'hi 

hnnto on the bank of die river spake (replied) to him 
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^En-1ci-gc wid-ra «*«e e-«f 

By Ea this one hae been allotted for me; tins ouo 

has been ‘allotted 

suhk(U^ii ^Istni ne gd mxi^na-d^e 

His herald Isimu thus apake to her 

galu damn sdff-go e-uc nit^miHin-zn iih-b^ 

tho sou of man. that pious one, as thy s^'cd reveronce 


him ... 

5 SA{j-(Jfi c*(«e 1/o-flO 

0 Nin-tu, tliat pious ouo (as thy seod rovereu.e )iim) 

6 Butckol-a-m ^Isiwu (f) 

Hig herald Isimu thus replies to her 

7 aalii-dimu Idg-go o-ne mt-mu-un-sw ul-bt 

tlie son of man, that pious one, as Ihy sceU roverence 
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0 Nmtu, timt pious one, as thy seed revereueo liuu 


9 lugol^u 

My king (Ba), who is clothed with awfulness, who 
is clothed with awfulnws 

10 gir-ni dl-a gis »«-t«-gu6 (DXJ) 
his foot first upon the ship he placed 

11 U gu-ma maikm-ma •nom-mi^n-gub (DTJ) 

Two guards he placed for himsoH 

12 gaba ifn-vu^af^tab gt^ti WMn< 2 -<wi-s«*fs(g) 

He strengthened the outside fabric (of the ship f) \ 
with fire he purified it (t) 

13 ^En-huge oieg-^® 

Ba had inundated the fields 

14 alog*go ® ^2P?i-fci*go-A^a 

the fields had receiTCd the waters of Ea 

It was the first day of the first month 

16 u(i-m*n-d»i 

It was'the second day of the second month 

17 itd-clim-im tii-eltm-o-nt ifi-nmu-JoJ-u-fto 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spread of the waters 
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13 {«(KI)4Maii-frtm fa(Nl)-du9'«un y(((- 

fpm 

)iki» fat likv fat like Imtter 

in. 

‘JO {ama koUM-mi^ka) tn-iu-vd 

Nhi'to, flic mofber of the land, loacle (urr&tcd) it. 

(i.) 21 iffit-td-49‘gd-*^) mi^M3*(3t) 

Ninknm mi 1hc l>ank of Hit nver spake (replied) 
lQ him 

SS •‘EH-Jd-ge na-ro m(*<la4<Tl e-no im-da4<U e^) 

0 Ea, for me this one ia allotted, this cse ia allotted 

his herald laimn tboa apake to her 

24 polu-dumu sdg-go o-iu nu-mu-vn-gu 

the ami of man that pious one as th; seed taka him 

25 ^Mn-ifeu^'ro i6g-g9 a-«a fa-W 

0 Nlnknrra, that pious one aa thy seed take him 

26 avikoi-o-fit *lsimu ita 

his herald Isimn thus replies to her 

27 galu -damti Sag-git a-*a su^H-Xdn 

the son of man, that piooa oue, (as thy seed take 
him I) 

23 ^ifin'hdr'To i^(po aiM«>X'flt) 

0 Ninkom, that pious (us thy seed take him t) 

(j.) 29 {upoi-fAtt 

My king (Ea), clothed in awf nines, clothed in awiol- 
ness 

30 pif-ni 6i^ md^ na-M-pvh (DU) 

his foot first upon Uie ship he placed 

31 S ptMAO nhukiiR'ma i»om^4>t<pah (DU) 
two gnarda he placed for himsalf 

32 gaha w-mO’Cn-tdb gibtl tas'ino^wu-ts 

he strengthened the ontside fabm (of the ship); 
with fire be purified tt( t) 

33 ^Eiuki^e atag h<i-ni-m-n 
£a inundated the fields 

34 olo^po Itt'ho-nMA'tt a 

the fields recerred the waters of Ea 

35 ud didm 

The first day of the first month 
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86 ud-cUm-am 

It was the aintK day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spreading of the waters 

87 faCND-iitflvptm >a(NI)4um.gtfn fa(KC)-(2ttP-«««*«a* 
gim 

Like fat, Hie fat, like hutter 
38 Wn-fcttf-fa fa {NI) 4ttM (in-t »*ud) 
hljnkurra mailo (created) it. 

(s.) 39 ^Tag-hu *»• 

Tagka accepted, he ... • 

40 ^Nvn4u(d) -ri ^Tog-ku-ra gu mu^na-dU 
Ninta to Tagku spake 

41 flc-pa-e-ri nort-mts - . . • 

Verily I will pvirify thee; my p\irification - . . . 

42 gil ga-ra-d^g (f) enim^im’fnu 

I wiU say to thee my words 

43 gain dl-dm inirdoAol itn-da-lal c-ne) 

the only m ftn for me has been allotted that one, has 
haen allotted that cne 

44 ^En-hi-ge md^a im(*da-Iai «-ne m-d^^ e-n^) 

0 Ba for me has Iwen allotted, that one has heen 
allotted, that one 

45 .... 


KEVEBeB 1. 

Twelve lines broken 

(l.) 18 ... • igi im- . > > 

he agreed he saw (or) has been shown 

14. 

16 ... - a-«a .... 

16 .... sap pil4ar a- ... > 

17 . 

(M.) 18 {iharaguuUdii^)'bal)V’Um. 

To Eharsgoldu go 
19 ^-fo6-pa*ro-a9i*!>a DU-i4W 
To Bra*bgaraiL go 

go 6-a tit (KU t) 4iMwn-?d (K01) -tw-mu ge-dUr (CT) 
In the temple may my guide (f) dwell (or 'ait’) 
21 ^Sn-ki-ge tH (KU) -ht-nun-tu-mu ^e-ne-tn-dur (EU) 
Uny Ea my guide (1) dwell in it 
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22 2 QH-ma (mdjMnt-md) 

Two ftttendants who fill with w»t«r 

23 c S'HMiwi 

shall fill the streams with water 

24 pd 

the eanala thQr ^aU fill with water 

25 Kl'IUD a-ne-ini-^e <w •») 

The dried up plaee the 7 shall irrigate (fill with 
water?) 

(h.) 26 nu-j^il'lor o-Tut NE .... 

The gardener what .... 

27 gv£al(NI) g^du .... 


28 o-^a me-en gii-iur .... 

Who is it who the garden . . . . ? 

20 ^Sn-ki-ge n»-gii4ar (-ra . . . .) 

Ea to the gardener .... 

Fonx lines brohen 

(o.) 34 . - . Am-ma- .... 

35 i-^ara-gU’V^u-'ba iM-«io-aK-ire»(D'0) 

To Ehuagolda he weait 

36 F*roi-go-roHW*5fl wwikHUi-geiiCDtJ) itr-ra^i «-w- 

mdi^ 

To Erahgeran he wat^ his seat he took 

37 ^Bn-ki~go igi-ni im-mO’^n-tigsig mvdur iu-nc^Tt-gdba 
Ea IcN^ed npoi him with a aceptre he ccmfronted him 

$8 *EnJti‘g4 ^Tag-ku-n gir im-»na-an-gvb (DU) 

Ea before Ta^kn stood np 

39 al-dCf44^ p^(IC)-i«i 

In his temple be eononanded: 4^>ea the door; opmi 
the door 

40 o*ha m«-en 
Who art thonf 

41 tnd-4 nit-gii-sar giS-tna- 

I am a gardener fnD of .... 

42 jom-la g<nnu-ra-ab-8ig 

at a price I will appoint Ihee 

43 ^Tag-hi pdl(lK)'ho>on-lBid 

Tag-kn with heart fall of jay ike temple’s door he 

opened. 
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44 ^£n-ki-gc ^Tag-hu-ra saUti-dim 
Ea unto Tag*ica consented 

45 guilds gaf-ra-iia la-ua-ahsum-ntu 
Joyfully as his gift be gave unto him 

46 S-h(tra^gu~ul‘dit’'b a 

For Kbaraguldu lic gave it lo hiiu 

47 S-rab-ga-ra^n-la hi-nihai/sim ^iu 
Fot Erabgarnu he pwo it lo liiin 

48 ^Tay-kn xaUii^ini yub ntii-na-ab'si-i/i in ajn*>m- 

sig(PA)-9i , , , 

Tag-ku accepted it his left hand he warwl; his hniitl 

he waved 


RBVKRSE n. 

Several lines illegible 

(p,) 7. 

8 (ti . . . . *m*ma-)-an*?nd (SAB) 

The plant .... grew 

9 (i . . . . <m-mo-)*an'md (SAB) 

The plant .... grew 

10 (i . , . , tm-mfl-)®n-m4 (SAE) 

The plant .... grew 

11 (i . . . , fltumd (SAB) 

The plant .... grew 

12 . 

(The plant .... grew) 

13 . 

(The plant .... grew) 

14 ^ (- . . .) im-7tuhan-m& (SAB) 

The plant .... grew 

15 ^Eii’ici-ge md-ra 4m*(i<z7ai e-ne tm-<2o4ffJ e-»e 

0 Ea for me has been allotted this one, has been 
allotted this one 

(q.) 16 suAfeoi-o-nt ne gd-mu-naM-e 

His herald Isimu thus spake to her 

17 ii md-e 4td4n*bt t 

As for the plants their fate I (have determined) 

18 a-na-im ne-e a^na-dm ne-e 

What is this, what is this (said she) 
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19 «« 

His niRfi4!nscr Isuqu thus relied to her 

20 4Rir*H«-a6*3< 

Ms* king (B«) as to the woody v^alioji lios decreed 

21 mw-uo-kud^e ba4iir>r 

lie uiay cot oft from it; he luay eat it 

22 n-gwun 

Uy kitiff as to fniit-bcaring plant has dccivcil 

23 mK-t(ff*«ir(BU)'r» &ff4;Kr-« 

He tnay tear oft from it; be ni^ eat of it 

24 lufjol^u 4*. . . .-*R« 

llily king as to the . . . . plant (has decreed) 

He may ent off from it; ha may eat of it 

26 U‘0~ffug (PA.SAB) 

tdj as to the ... . plant has decreed 

27 ho-hwr-e 

He may tear off from it; he nay eat of it 
26 4 . . . 

My king as to the . . . . has decreed 

29 (mM'MO'jktid'de) ho>(hMr-e) 

He may cut off from it; Jw may eat of it 

30 4 . . . .) ma-(«4-fl3-bi) 

Uy king as to the . . *. . plant has decreed 

31 (»niMWw(BU)-n ha kw-e) 

He may cut off from it; be may eat of it 

32 4 . . . . mw-no-cd-W) 

My king as to the ... . plant has decreed 

33 (mv<«o^ttd-di)ko-(hw‘'e) 

He may cut off from it; he may cat of it 

34 (lugol^v) 4)*<m.d^r» munio-od'hi 

(My king) as to the cassia plant haa decreed 

35 (mtt-tta-mr(BU)'ribd'hur-e 

He tore off from it; he ate of it 

36 .... 4 nam^ no-in-tor Idk'ka bo^i-tn-di 
(Cassia 1) the plant whose fate he had detennined, 

to it he went 

37 ^Nin-^orsog-gd-go mv ^£fi44 ncm-enm ho-an-kvd 
Klohanag, in the name of Ea, a cone uttered 



38 


39 

40 

41 


42 


44 

45 

46 

47 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
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i-dc iMm tiUa 6n-nala-iigif)-gi'ii la-r(hati-h<i''- 


n-9n 


The face of life, at tJie lame when he dies, he shell 

not behold ^ 

^A.-nun^a-ge-no sagar-ta im-nit-iii-drtr-fur (KU-Ku)* 

ru-nt-cs 

The AmumaVi in Ihe dust set dowit 


Ini’ll R*W-rrt niu*nfl-ra*fll>'b* 

Angrily to Bnlil she spehc 

md-e Wn-^flr-saj?-pd n-na-uni nig- 

horrau 

I Ninbamg have borne thee children; what is my 
reward t 

in InUi mv^na-xb-gi’gi 
Enlil tlxe begetter angrily replied to her 
art-e ^Ein^Sar-suo-gd 
Thou Ninbarsag hast borne me children 
UTU’fnd 5 gis-rml ga^ri-duiKAK) mtrzn ^e-'pad’di 
In my city 2 thrones I will make for thee (and) tby 
name shall be called on (there) 


. . , . Mp-n* AJ-dw wn-ww-on-pdl-pSl 
. . . . hia head like the others is fashioned 

(p»r)-«> As*d«» twvwa-tfn-biir.biir 

hia foot (t) like the others is designed 

igwnf gtbil ttC'tn'gar 

bis eye like the others is endowed with light 


B£V£a5^ 111. 

About five UnM mutilated 
. . . . n9 en .... 

. , . . th‘as(t) Enlil .... 

. ... •M Sel*W , . . - 
. . , .4w ?no-dtMis an - • • 

To ... . they went the lord god . 

. . . .4u en . . . . 

To ... . they went the lord . - . 

1 f ni^n^ii{f)-mu-mu f f mv. . . . . 


^Nin-gar-tag-gd-ge f im . 
Lines 13-16 illegible 
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17 .... .... 

1 $ i f-tnwiw-on- . . . - 

Ninb&rsag .... 

10 .... bfl.o«.|^ft(KU)-6t.ei 

En-Iil .... thfy rested (») 

20 

Ty^ey gave aUentaoo to it (t); they consulted about 
it (t). 

21 liom-m-fflOHM.ter-el 
Fate they declared 

22 il**W im-rtHM-hir-ru-ys 
Destiny they fixed 

23 ^Nin-gor-iog^gi-go .... -Umm ho-ni-in-iilb 

(KD) 

Ninharsag .... rested (t) 

24 lei^v a-na^ ^a-gig <UI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressedt 

25 <sh{Ln)*4n« ma^ (^) 

my eattle an distressed lor me 

26 ^Ab-u im^rM-r(hon4u-vd 
Ab-u has been created for thee 

27 <i-no*su 4-fo-w(MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distrcaaedt 

28 ma-gig (MI) 

My docks an distressed for me. 

29 ^NirhtuUa 

NintuUa has beoi created for thee 
80 a-no-sv a-n-gigOG) ZX-mit 

My brother in what w^ art thou distressed; my 
speech is distressed 
3X *Sin-ht^tu vMMTO-an-ht^ 

^iakadtn has been created lor thee 
32 r«-m» a-na-at a-n-gig (MI) EA-mu mo*^ (MI) 
My brother in what way art thon distressed; my 
mouth is distr eac d 
as im-imm^tn-iid 

bJinhasi has been created for thee 
84 sel-mu (MI) {na-gi-)mu nut^ (MI) 

My brother in what w •« distrsesed; my 
genitab (t) an diat raac d 
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35 

Nazi haa bwD created for thee 

36 lel-mw 4 -ikm« cwo-^‘j 7(MI) drt-Czt-mu nw-^Jiy MI) 
My brother in what way art thou diafressctl my 

. . . is (listrcsRcd 

37 im*mo*rn ( 

Dazima has been rrcHted for iKoe 

88 Uhniu. wa^iUi MI' 

M>’ brotJior in what way art thou distri wiMl; my 
principle) of life is dlatrcwed 

39 4m*ma*rfl-an- (lu^ d) 

NintU has been created for thee 

40 lei-mit a*tia-ztt we-mu {mc-gig Ml) 

M 5 * brother in what way art tliou dislreaficd? my 

judgment is distressed 

41 int-«ia*rowj «• (t»•» d > 

BnSagme iias been created for thee 

42 iiir.Htr4((l-l<il-‘ba tu-nc-en-na^s gcr-rfl-(««•«»•««-ds) 
Great at the time of their birth and in tJxeir deeds 

43 ^Ah’<t Uipol <6 ge-a 

Let Ab-Ti be ruler of yegetaUon 

44 an Md-gan-nc 

Let Nintulla be ruler of Megan 

45 Wn-KA*d«f« ^Nin-a-ZM ga-ha-an-Utk-iuk 

Let Nin-KA-Citu make Nioazu her own (become the 
same as) 

46 ^Nin-ka^i ^Nig-sag-si ^s-o 

Let HinkaEi be the same as Nig-^ si 

47 ^Na-zi dar-a ^a-ba an-iuk-iuk 

Let Nasi become the same as the lord of the cock (T) 

48 ga-bO'^tn^tuA-tuk 
Let Dazima become the same as - . . --stm 

49 Wn* (f») «»» iii-e ^e-o 

Let Nin-ti become the lady of the month 

50 en IHimwHifl 

Let Bnsagme be the ruler of Dilmun 

51 zag'Sai 
Glory be I 
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«*OMMEST-\aT.‘ 
gbTEISB L 

1 hu MivUK*, gire, apportloii,’ licnc*** hon = Vut off’j uyver 
Mt'&iiR *Hlivp’ (l.), » roeaiiiiig whivli Jjuuftitai probably got 
fwiii Obv. 5 ., 8: bffiid<i-wdb«, vrbwe tJic -la ia r^lalivo aud not 
a paii of lliu root 

2 /)//!««« is probably «>rrert. The iwual ideogram for 
Dilmun Is NI-TUK, but in I^igil«i*8 tert, llie aign eousista of 
SAU iiiMeud of NC. + TUK. It will be remembered that N1 
lias the value ui (eol), *0 that SAL-TUK really mayasNI- 
TUK = Pilmnu- hVirfhennow In Bcv. Ill, 50, the phonetic 
complement after this ideogram is -mo = UdaiKiMta; vhieh helps 
to ronltrm the reading. 

8 These lines plainly indieate the deat^ation of Dilnmn. 
Note that ^dean, pore' is fregnently used in incantations in 
the sense of 'desolate.' Cl my paper Xe Bouc tmiisair^, JA. 
July, 1903, on ASKT. xix. 19. 

7 di-xi-ac ‘lonely*; cf. Obv. ii, 20. Langdon’e reading 
he for NO is not correct, as the prefix Is the demonstrative nt, 
not he. 

11 hancln^d'ha, see n, 1 above. 

13 is this ‘nven’l NAM«CAB = sr«hu = 

* raven,* as a mlc. 

14 dar^gu-t probably *eoek,’ seen in iornugailu, rather than 
‘kite’ (u). Langd«i*s reference to Muas^Arnolt, Lex. 129a ^ 
not correct. Cl Eev. ill 47. 

15 ‘lion,’ syn. of vr-ncg~ A'lmh'fs-ro written 
fe^b-rd-ra by scnbal error. 

1$ Aof-fi, not qor (u). This iar ^ ehjmu 'seise.' 

17 gam-gam 'erooebing* = continued action. 

13 <u(d) ‘mother’ (animal); le-Aiir-Aar-e 'in order to eat,' 
not 'while eating' (i*.). 

19 —stt 'body*; probably 'seed 


^Tbe foUowiBg sbbreratim bav* bca ved: 

ASET. := Paol Sanpt, ^AfeodiMiU «. SeiU^ttifUgzU ; 

Ol.e^Oonaforvi Testt fraa A« Britim Xuasom"j DJj. s Friedtith 
DebUMh, avwmitOtM Lmieon, 1914; HT.sASKT.; JA.s 

AMAtiqm; L.slAagdoa, '‘Smovisa Bpie of PmCiM"; U. s 
Bmo Keumer. BtiUns JugrUA* lAeogrtmtu, I tt pa g, 1910; PSBA. s 
"Proe««dmgB of tte Sodety of Bibll«al AjaHSde^”; ILsBairiiapm, 
“CnnoifonD InscHptionft of Wosten Am'' 
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of Uxo body.’ dxm-#ii(r)^a*bi probably ‘little lambs'; ‘sbe 
produces no jnore seed of ber body to create little lambs* (?). 

21 snadv. ‘place, lay.’ 

26 W-ei clearly means ‘^rl, vi^n,’ as seen by tbe connec¬ 
tion witlx the following lines. raeaxxs literally ‘pure place, 
in the sense ‘girl,’ refers to virginity. o-HU-tf'wwxx 'where no 
water is poxxred’ has probably a sexual meanings where ixo 
generation takes place. 

27 6flJ = c65ru not necessarily ‘changed’ (l.). No man 
has crossed a canal; tlxis also probably has a sexual aense; cf. 
Obv. i., 35/ however, where the allusiou to each of canals is 
clearly direct. 

28 The unknown ideogram X probably refers to the office 
of the Wir (Kptr). 

29 iuf-e e*i«4fl?n = e-UiJ-am. Note Itt-Wl ‘liar, HT. 127, 53. 
32 m«- 5 - 2 p.; but c£. Prince, Proe, Amer. Philos, Sop., LIV, 

p 42. ‘A fate thou hast set’ = ‘thou hast fixed the fixnc of 
its end.’ nu-^um^-za; lit. ‘when thou hast setUed a fate 
fer it’ (84 — oblique case). 


0BVZR5B S. 

I gir-n»4n*ffo2-ltf probably for pw-pon-firoi-k —‘place’ 
(^gir^vrxv ‘road’; padanxL ‘path’) ‘of great fields’= terri¬ 
tory.' 

4 The stagnant pools after the desolation. 

II Probably refein to the moongod; the promise of fulfill¬ 
ment of the prayer- 

19 ♦(NI)-de4tt ‘now’; ur (XUR) ‘verily.’ 

20 ‘only one’:=‘unique’; cf. Obv- i., 7: 

‘lonely.’ GIS-KTO-PI-GI, M. 10779: usnu ‘ear.’ I render 
‘knowledge, xateUigence’ here and Obv. ii, 22, 

21 Jcalam ma ‘Isnd’; = Sumer throughout. 

24 vi-a^i here and Obv. ii., 26, no doubt, to be read wnui- 
o-M, D. L, 53 s (L. ib., n. 4). dun =.pii<t ‘open, reveal.’ 

25 I cannot place the ideogram reed has here by Langdon, 
The sign does not seem to be kas. Lar^don’s rendering: ‘his 
revelation in the leedhouse as a decision he rendered unto her' 
is, to say the least, obscure. 

26 bar4u common ideogram for ina offdW ‘on one 

side’; probably ‘privately, secretly.' SabarOn-ey^si! eUC ‘cause 
to come’; hence, ibring to, impart.’ 
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27 m^ra *00 far «s 1 am coactratd * Th« dib here is very 
obscure. Its primary meaning is seise = coMfu. The sense 
seems to be: ‘so far as I am eoncerned, no person shall be taken, * 
not necessarily ‘rescued, saved* (1), Langdou: ‘enters not’; 
cf. however, PSBA, 1914, 256. 

30 lui-o; LangdoQ, I tbink, is right isai’tf ‘ca^iso to Ue 
down. ’ 

32 ri ^ fOzocii (»rjw) 'jpoiHlate’; cf. Obv. iiL, 13, not espe* 
cially in a hostile sense. 

33-42 I do net understand Lai^on's renderii^ here: 'the 
hrst day whose month is the Amt; the seemid day whose 
month is the seemid,' etc. This phrase must be idiomatio for 
‘the first day of the first month,’ etc. The poet is counting the 
months of the inundatioa until its cnlmipatimi (not cessation, 
L.; sal = rap6iu ‘spread’) in the ninth montL 

43 ^(NI)4u(m) seems to mean fat; ^(Nl) ='oU’ and 
Ju(m) =s 'plenty' (of «1). ♦tf(NI)-(itv««»-««y literally ‘much 
(nun) good (di*p) oil’ (^ = NI). The aUumon can be only to 
plenty, and not to oorpaea, of which the contest makes no 
mention. 


obvosb dx. 

1, 5, 8 Jsstrow reads fyea-isr for 

2 Langdon ia surdy right in his revised traxmladon, where 

he renders this line as above translated instead of: ' (for me) 
they are reckoned.’ is the demons&ative ‘this one’ and 

not the plural here. Jastrow for md-rs here and 22 is 

hardly possible. 

3 thus Langdon in his revised translation instead 
ofgudoCO. no =‘this thing, thps.’ 

4 =‘man-wo’= '8on of man’=‘this hnmas 
being.' numun 'seed.' 

11 pu-ma; two “hombles”! What does tiiis mean t 

go-fflo is probably an enumarative; 3 giMne msIHm-ms wply 
‘two gnaids' (moikim = rdhtew ‘watcher’ is, of eourse, a super¬ 
natural guard). NoU that gn = ‘antir^'+ mn = »wf*; cf. 
D. L. 105: pu-mar s ffu-par =napMm 'entirety. * Here 3 gu¬ 
ms merely means ewei Siiclt! Jsstrow notes that the sign for 
mcihitn = )i, but it ia intaided for molhm here. 

12 ikn obscure phrase; it cannot mean ‘csolked the ship’. 
(l.) ; tab onty means 'to double*; 'be strtfigthened the fsrat’ 
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— <stvou^liei\cHl the oulsi<le.’ *mnwiA*<e<i?) ‘he 

purifled( 1) with fire'; prohablj a ritual obsecvanec. 

15*17 The Temaminff months (cf. Obv. ii,, S4; 43; iii., W) 
are omitted for brevity. 

27 These lines should duplieate Obv. iii., 4*5: mt-mu-un-iu 
iC‘bi, but here we find sw pu*rhapa ‘make him the con- 

Unuation (?) of thy body* (SIT for y^V). Tlie nueossUy of a 
synonym is apparent- 

39 This pai«»k«o begins a new thorns; (rAP-PAP) 

may mean ‘accept, agiw,’ regiariline sal^dim as a eoinpomid 
stren^ener of dim^rakdiu ‘bind.’ T^-ku is probably bet- 
ter than Tag-tug (see above, Introduction). 

40 ^Nw-tu-ri, subject with apparently indicative n like the 
Oeorgian ma^i'case. 

41 here n may =‘wasdi.’ ri =:‘mumlate* (Obv. 
iii., 38), but the context recjuii'cs here that Nin-tn should take 
care of Tag-k«. Her imiudation (r») is to be a bcneficcut one 
and he is to be sacred, and immune from iiavin- 

43 'This is the only man {galu dS-dnt) who has been allotted 
for me. * 

nSVERSE 1. 

18,19, 35, 86, 46, 47 Jaatrow doubts the readings S-hara and 
B*ra6. 

20 KU-Jtt-nwn.KU-fii*m« 'my guide’ (L.). According to 
LangdoD, a title of Girra, the god of flocks = lo si-nuhni, CT. 
niv. 42; 95. This ideogram usually = iunmanu ' hobble-ropes’ 
(Muss-Awolt, 1060) - ‘ ‘ Guide " is an uncertain translation here. 

21 piMna/ supply mc^kimryna, as in Obv. iii., 11. 

25 KI.TJD; (L.) kisla§ ‘place of the sun’; hence ‘dried up.’ 

27 p6-ajZ{NI); is this pirilfu L, n. 4f 

37 wudur ‘sceptre/ D. L. 191: ‘ with a scepti'e he confronts 
him’ (pabo). 

41 Tfl^'ku now appears as the new cultivator, 

44 Kif-ni*d(m(PAP.PAP) here and in Beverse I. 48 in the 
sense 'accept’; cf. Obv. iii., 39. 

45 par-ra-ijo 'as his gift’; por^iordgn, D. Ii. 80. 

48 saUii-dim (PAP.PAP); cf. Rev. I. 44 and Obv. iii., 39. 

BEVERSn n. 

18 Langdon: ‘something it is’; better in his revised trans¬ 
lation: 'what is thatt’ 
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20-22 U-/7U joay r^or to vt^gctatiou with odible leavtis. It 
certuclj ilocs not mc&n *fniit* (L. n. 1), v Bor. ii, 22 gives 
il-ffurtin (ss tM^K), wliteh b elesrl; iniit 

26 (I’A-SAB). iBngtlon: ‘prickly plants.’ Wbyt 

;{4-38 V nnui/a-ru, M- 11073: kasu, OT- xi»- 18; 26 prob« 
alily ^jfco*w P8BA, 1914, 192, which is gcnurtlly cojwidored to 
he c&>«ia {Koeid). Laiigdon prceuppovcK here a pralubiUou as 
to thtH plant, but none appean in the text iiiiloMt wc roc an 
implicit prohibition in :16: Uxe plaxit whoso fate he (tbc Uoongod) 
had detGrminc<l, or in t1n> fact that the atng<u% did not belong 
to any of the pomittnl plants indicated. It ia certain that a 
enrse C?inin*en7n) falls on it in Bct. i., 37. 

38 LangdoQ: ‘mitil be dies’ is wrong; H must be: ‘at 
tljc time when he dies’= ho-«g(f)-pi-o, the time when belx« 
expressed by the orerbanguig •«. The value «jr( f) is hotter than 
d^(t.L.). Foeaibly hep is eorreet(f). 

40 D. L. 218; ‘terribly, angrily.’ 

41 and 43 Langdon does not seem to know that in English 
“be^t” caji be vjsoi\ only of a male: The goddess ia speaking. 

44 giS^nud m8y=rpi-gal ‘tliroucs,’ xiot ‘cruaturca’ (L. n. 1: 

4547 Prol>al>ly a dc*Hcnptioti of llie similarity of the favour* 
itu Tagku to the rest of luaiikuid. T^ku ia to appear as the 
teachor of agriculture, but not in divine guise. 4i4m = d^* 
dm = ma£drw ‘slcnUarly’; like other men. 

asmsB m. 

20 may = It in U-tor = *Acki hohen,* D. L. 170. Lang* 
don leaves this line tmiranslatcd. 

24 (hta-gigj the is no doubt 2 p. 

2dff. ntd-pv; ma probably eon tains the idea 'for me’ = 3 p. 

26 ^Ab^, probably Tammos (u). 

30 and 32 KA here and in Bev. iii, 32 = 'speech’ or ‘mouth.’ 
Probably ‘month' in 32, as Nlnkasa (33) = ‘]ady of the full 
month’ or ‘she who dlls the mouth.’ The allusion must be to 
hunger; cf., however, Bev. iii., 40. 

34 wa-st ‘the thing of life’ ‘gejdtala'(Y). 

36 dchet; I cannot translate. 

38 ti = principle of life; ‘semen’(f). L: ‘health.’ 

40 m4-m«; me can mean 'power of speech,’ but here pr^- 


8 JaOS 84. 
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ably ‘eomntaiul,’ i. e., it ie difficult for him to uuderstaiul iho 
divine command; henco 'jxidpneut.' h: 'understanding, 

41 Eit-sag-nc *lord who makes good Uie me* (command)- 
Jastrow doubts this reading. 

42 Jastrow reads fw-nc-etww ywr^o- for ttt-»c-on-?ta-(is gw-rc, 

but it is probably •« gar-. , 

45-50 TH»c lints aro vory niiclcnr. Thty seem to coutain 
tho prayer Hint r.alain go.I» nliall be iiiri’seil Mo oiling eo 
far as their qualities mx! concerned. In 47, unmn-cirtr-rt (4 no 
translatioji) appcai-s to mean ‘lord of tlio cock’ (of. Obv. i., 14). 
There mixst be paronoiaiisUe axsoeiation in tUo following o<iua* 
tions: 

‘^ATtn-KA-i-iu; ^Niii-a^a, 45 
Wn-ha^j ^ifi7i4ag d, 46 

.... rim, 48 
I 49 

51 sop-wZ - ianiU», D. L. 22 'loftiness'; the final dosology, 
' Glory beM , 


A TratuflilfrrttioH and TransiaiiOH of the PaJdavi Treaiiie 
•Wondcrx of Ragastin* (SW3m), by Dr. Edward V. ‘Wrst 
(ild'r^Hl).—PpcWHtwl by PmfwRor A. V. Jackson, 

(lolmnbJn TlniTorwly, New York City. 

Tho accompanying tJ’auslitcratNMi and tianaUtioti c£ the 
Pahlavi TroRtbte Afdijfd Axi-li&yakVtA Sojwidn, ‘Won- 

Oera of the Land of SagasUji’ (nvxl. Sistan) was made m 1893 
by the ilMtiiigiiiahed Pahla?i 8eh<riar, Dr. Rlward "W. Vest, 
who roccived elcctioi to the Society in 1899, in its Honorary 
List, as CoTTCspooding Member, and who died in 1905. The 
c'ommunieatton, here reprodaecd, he sent to mo in tho form of 
a personal letter, dated January 7, 1898, at the time when I 
was engaged in spemal researches with regard to the life and 
legend of Zoroaster, the Prophet of Andent Iran, afterwards 
published in book form and dedicated to Dr. West 
An be and I had talked together so often on Iranian snhjceto 
and had interchwigcd so many letters matters relating to 
ZoroastrianUm, it aeeiftf appKq)riate that I fihonld be permitted 
lo make available to sdmlais the main contents of this letter 
from liim among these which passed in our coircspondonee. It 
must be home in nusd, however, that he sent it merely inei' 
dentally, in answer to an inquiry, as bearing on certain other 
problems in regard to which we were corresponding with each 
other (for his readiness sver to help fdlow-workere in the fidd 
was far-kmown); and H most equally be remembered that the 
letter was writtmi seventeen years ago, or some seven years 
before his death. It is quite possible, therefore, if his great 
aetivi^ had been Longer spared to aebolarship, that be would 
have modified or changed this or that point in his interpreta^on 
of certain difficult or obscure passages in the Pahlavi text 
involved. Yet I bdieve that a s^olar so profound and accurate, 
so cautions and well*balaneed would have allowed his versiou to 
•stand in the main, as eontiibuting something toward the elucida* 
tion of several matters connected with Zoroastriau tradition. 

In his enclosure, date menti<med above, Dr. "West wrote 
as follows: 

“l£j 0«ar Profewoc: Thaali for jvar nlum^t to toe 'Wo&Oeri ot 
Sagastoo,* whito lied dipped oat ef ay BesoTy.^Ae toe writer of toie 
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ibort text eeofD* to foUy adcptod the Ide* that BtgMtSrt wee tn impcr- 
tont eeene ni Viibt&»p'e preptgxtton of the relipon, I hATo thoufht It b€»t 
to Mod you A coBipleto trABilitoPAtlon tad toeMlAtioa of thit text 
oncloeed,—It to aomewbat diffioult and obecure in plAOM; ai you wiU too; 
and ito flato ie uaoertauv, but eay from A. D. •W to ISOO, to it to only 
A laminljcMco of old tPAdilion«5 but moro of Cito after otter mattere.” 

At this point iu his letter Dr. West turnwl aside to devote 
a page to answering scvi'nJ in<itiivii*8 of mine with regard to 
the text and interpretaiioix of three or four puss?iKrn in other 
Palilavi works (Drnlcart 7, 4. HI, cf- xlvii- 57 j Dk. 7. 4. 
66; Dk, 7. 3. 51 j and '/Ap. 21. 2). 

He thoji roturiied to a diseusaion of the ago of the Palilavl 
manuscript (Codex j), that belonged to Dastiir Jamaspji, which 
contains the ‘Wonders’ and is apparently an early copy of a 
still older transcript, and Iraceablc nUimately back to the 
oripnal text. Tliis important eo<lox (j) comprises also the well- 
kjiown Pahinvi treatises ‘Memoir of ZarTrun’ and the ‘Oitica 
of Iriui,’ besides the work under consideration. The tlirre 
were edited and published together in 18&7 by iis owner, ibo 
late Paiai High Priest Jamaspji, under the title: i*aAtev» 
Texts I, edited by Jamaspfi Dastur Minochdherji Jamaap-Azana, 
Bombay, 1897. On the subject of the date of the copy and ite 
contents Dr. West expressed himself as follows: 

'*B«gsrdiive tte Ag« oi tte torts m Codex J. The eolopbon At tte end 
of the Codex wse written by Mitrfi-Spto I KaJ-Kbuart in 1888, but <A« to 
the aeee of K 80) J may be » v«y <mrJy copy of M trenecript whoeo 
colophon to loet—Tbe fint text, the Ya^kAr-t Zerir&s, wee copied by U E 
from hie aroAt-cuoIe RItotaiB'e UAnjcript of Ptod penlh’s US. mentioned 
b«lov.->>rhe second text, Founder* of the dtiee of Ir&s, must bAue been 
compoeed long After the time of Ibe totoet founder, AbQ-J&fAr, etUed 
AbUdATUlg, who founded Bagdad to fU. The Wonders of Sagoeten is 
the third text, whose irrlter to not nesied, and tbo following 14 tost* (*ee 
'PaU. Liter.' to (Geiger and Kuhn’s] CrvndHss, S7*100 (6>] 70-75) 
also supply no aamo* or date*.—Then come two colopbou* reforrtog to 
*11 these TlJUxan, or MemorandA (*•« GnmdrteJ f 75); the dret is 
Bdnd-panlh’s, the impeifect dato of which seems to be equivtleat to A. P. 
1855, written et Broach; the second is K K’e 1828, written 8 moo tbs 
Aod 8 days before bto dnel colophon. Tbo date* of BQstom's copies are 
not mentioned, but be copied others in 1259 to Irtn SJid in 1876 in 

Tnjte,_xhe compiler of the Wonder* of 6«ga*thn wee probably the prieat 

wbo report* the slmplici^ of ritual there to 9 9, and ho may hare been 
vary recent, orm as late as the original SagasUn PahJ. Vend, of Sdohat, 
from which a copy was made to 1806 for tranimisrion to AOebah to the 
Panjflb, which was copied by ROatam, and >f K’e transcript of thto copy 
to now El.” 
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Thm far the prelinunary part of Dr. West’s letter aa pref¬ 
acing his transcriptivi and transUtUm of the PahlaTi text. But 
before reprodneing these it may be well to qriote bis earlier 
•distcrlptioii of tlie treatujc, as found in Geiger and Knhn’s 
OrundriMi (Ur iroHiseksH PkHalogie, 2. 118 (Strasslnirg, I90i)t 
whirh runs as follows: 

eltort t«Jt «f 890 irords aboot the Wondcre of Eta|:asfaji, ec Blat&B, 
amomg wbicli it nantioas the rivar (i> » Bttumaad], the late 

KnudnH, tlio MSi K^wdhr tbo laoutaia lad tho blrih of 

llio rrlifrioi), asil of kbi eoBfweiif f wHh ZantOAt; abo of the prowil* 
Airleh, eon ef fTed&D, and the eeese of VlehtSsp’s firvi propogatioa of 
tbe religtOD, and of bb eoafenaeea witt Zfatwaht; alao of the proeeod* 
inga of Sdad-i AbGmstin of Bdat (MrfV) and Ua diMiplw, who laiued 
varioQi hTaalcA rdifiooa mattnetMa.” 

Thcec who knew Dr. W^’s scholarly acamen, bis critical 
method, and his conscientious manner of work, will best appre¬ 
ciate having an exact reproduction, by autotype proeesR, of the 
most important part of his letter of Janxiaiy 7, ISdS^the 
transliteration and translation of the 'Wonders,’ especially as 
this roprodnetion served likewise to recall the fine minuscule 
handwriting of the ilistingubdicd savant. 

By way of supplement it is important here to draw attention 
to tbo wholly independent tranriaUon of the 'Wonders’ into 
Knglish and Gujarati by Dr. Jlvanji Jamshedji Modi of Bom¬ 
bay, which was published a year later than the time when Dr. 
West’s letter was writtsn to me, and its prefsee is dated April 
30th, iSOd. It was the first rendering actually to appear hi 
print and has ramained the only one available nntil the West 
translation of a year earlier (ld$8) is now reproduced in auto¬ 
graph facaicnile as above. It was issued together with the other 
two Bahlnvi treatises, already referred to, under the oomblned 
ritle A^d^rdr-v^srvrdfi, ffhalr6tk&-i‘Air&n, and Afdiff&^e- 
SaJiigiya^Sitian, Translated mfh Nates, by Jivanji Jamsbedji 
Modi, Bombay, 1399. I fe^ sore that my friend Dr. Modi, 
like other Iranists, will welcome the opportonity of consulting 
the deceased scholar’s traoscripdon and interpretatimi of the 
text. 
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2, ^l4V«c/^ J^/r^, eJiyL/ 

DC» ^gtf^ »« ^ .V»C/‘»gUcA8X"£. 'JCm^&AySii^ Uz^ 

iijAvttA,. 4 .. ^*A..mI 

/2AiU*v^ Veti»v!^ 

C£t/>&A^ 

t//>A- Air 

. . ’ I j t.. ^r 


4.Aui M*' i^L^. ^ ^aU^'UM 

Aa. i»j!A/ fk, 4t^, 


*4X4. 


4 / A fm^gLuMry»- *L 

A fi**^ h^aV tifkiAl4 im,9ti4 • y^g ri' 

4 ^ A*rv^ Ak^ ^ ^r < r^'%11 


^ a-^kV**' ^ ffia u ysy f siA\J- ^ukU^ 

ti^ i KiU*AJ kAaX*^! 

g^ f^. ^AAcIaA^ 4^ ^t*/%X^ tyXAA^A" 

/*4« ^«i ft •ei^ 
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'LuAf-^d, 

-Jf". 

^nH i ia ^^ k : y. OuUf^'L 


i2\,Ci*^ /*>m/ 

f AtmX^dd^ />*Jlt«/ •i^Al4ift' %ip-Ay^MAJtk 
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4>«fa^ kLi^d. 

■»1 1 )^waX- t^tw, 
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The SumorUtn View of Beginnings.—‘By Morbw Jasteow, Jr., 

Professor in the University of Peunsylvanis. 

Afl Uio result of au independent study of an important and 
unusually interesting Suinorian text recently published by Dr. 
Stephen Langdou, of Oxford,* I have reached au interpretation 
differing entir<*ly from tluvt proposed by the indnstrioufl editor. 
As iHc1i(*atcd by tbc title of bis publication, Dr. Langclot) 
bcUcvn; that tlie text contains a Sumerian account of Paradise, 
of the B'lood. and of the Pall of Man. According to my inter¬ 
pretation, the text is an incantation, incidental to 
Sumerian myths arc jjitroduced which set forth the Sumerian 
view of the beginnuigs of things, but there is no description 
of Paradise in this text nor any reference to a inoo<l. nor does 
it touch in any way on such a problem as the Pall of Man. 
Since some time may elapse before I shall have the opportunity 
of publishing my paper on the subject in full, I wish to set 
foT^ ^e raults at once in a brief summary, both because of 
the importance of the text itself and of the widespread Interest 
that it has aroused, and also in the hope that my suggestions 
m^ lead other scholars to take up the text without delay and 
help in the solution of the many difficulties which it presents. 
Let me odd, that I have no personal controversy with the first , 
mt43rpreter of the text, the discovery aud publication of which 
entitle him to the gratitude of his colleagues. I have merely 
reached different conclusions as a result of my study. My 
readings of the text, I should add, involving quite a number of 
important corrections of Dr. Langdon’s publication, are baaed 
on a collation of the tablet made with the cooperation of my 
student, Dr. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In the complete paper all these new readings will be fully 
indicated. 


* The StMMTKm Syie of Flood ani the FoU of Man (Uai* 

verity of Pesao^Tsais Museum, Publications of the Bebylenian See* 
tioo, Vo]. X, No. 1, PbiUdelphis, ISIS). See &l«o tieo preliminary atd- 
«]«« on the tablet by Dr. Langdon: (1) "Prelimioary Account of a 
Sauerian Version of tbe Flood and the PaQ of Man" (Proceedingt of 
the Sooietv of Ftbliooi Archaeology, 1014, pagee lS9-lSd. (8) "An 
Account of the Pre*Semitio Vernon of the Fell of Man," ii. pp. S53'8S8. 
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X. The text, es Langdon himerif recognked in a general 
vaj, standa m cloae relation to the fragment pabliabed bj 
Dr. Poebel aboot two years ago in his Tolmne of 5w<ortoal and 
Grammatical Toxte (PiU»licatuas of the Babylonian Section of 
tho Muacnm of Axchaelogy of the Dnivem^ of PeiinsyWania, 
Vol. V, PbiUdelphia, 1914, plate 1). Aceordmg to Poebel’s 
interpretation this tablet eootaina an aeeoimt of Creation and 
t]u>n paaaea on to a deoeription of the Flood. A comparison of 
Pocbol’e fragment with langdon'a tert shows that 1>oth consist 
of three colnnms on the obTerse ftnA no. the reverse, and, what 
is particularly striking, the width of the two tablets is exactly 
the Both texts are in Sumerian and the character of 

the writing is identieiL Beades some analogous expressioiu 
common to both tablets, the name of the place winch Dr. lang- 
don re^ as Dilmxm oecoia in Dr. Poebd’s text (eolvusn 6, line 
12) written with what may be a phonetic complement no, pre* 
dsa^ as at the close of langdon's text (odomn 6, line 50). 
The two texts evidently bdong to a series, and if this be 
admitted, the fact that in Pod>e2’8 tart a full account of the 
flood is given, with Zii^iddu as the hero who escapes, makes it 
unlikely that Langdon's text shonld also contain, as he believes, 
an account of the Deluge. Of the two texts, Langdon*s comes 
first, and I believe PoebeI> represents a direct successor. If, 
therefore, Langdon^ tablet is the first of a series, Posbel’s 
would be the second. Let ns hope that a further search among 
the Nippur coUectimi of the Universi^ of Pennsylvania frag¬ 
ments will resoli in completing Poebel’a tablet. 

2. Langdmi'a text, according to ray interpretation, begins 
with a descriptum of a time when the earth existed, with aumn* 
tains and even cities, to be eventnally inhabited, but before 
there was any animal or bxunan hie in the world. The gods are 
in existence in a partienUr place, described as "holy” and 
designated as a "mountain,” with "eonnby” and 
used apparently as syoonyma The god P-nH (id^tified with 
£a, the great god of the waters) his consMt are represented 
as dwelling in tho place "alone.” 

S. The name of the mountain in which the god and goddeaa 
dwell ia read by Langdon "Dilmnn,” bat he biTn^Jf admits 
(page 8, noU 1) that tbe aign nsed ia not the one ordinarily 
read as Dilmun. Poebel ia more cautious, and while suggesting 
the possibility of Dilnum, does not accept tt as a certsjnty 
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(pa^ 61 oi !us tvwislation and discniSMon of ‘Historical aiid 
Grammatical Texts'). I doubt very much whether Damnn is 
mtonded, the only point in favor of this interpretation bejug 
the use of the syllable iia after the compound ideograph in 
Poebel’s text and in one instance in Langdon’a text (See above 
under 1.) Tliis, however, in itself cannot bo regarded as con¬ 
clusive. Langdon’s view (following Jenson) tiiat Diimun is not, 
as is supposed by tbo jaajoiily of Aasyriologista, an island in 
the Persian Gulf, but to bo sought for on the eastern shore, will 
be fully discuaed in my paper. 

4. Tlie text being a poem, we must be prepared for poetic 
language. What Langdon takes for a description of Paradise, 
where animals lived in peaceful tranquility, where there were 
no diseases and where people did not grow old (column 1, lines 
13-25), I take as a poetical description of the time when no 
animals and uo buraau beings existed. Wlion it is said that 
“the raven (lid not croak, and the kite did not shriek," that 
"the lion did not kill and the wolf did not plnnder," it is 
aimply a poetic way of saying that neither birds of prey nor 
animals of prey existed in the place where a god and goddess 
dwelt, as the text specifically says "alone," (lines T and 10). 
The same applies to the domestie animals enumerated in the 
following lines, and similarly when the text tells us that ‘ ‘ one 
did not say ‘eye disease,' ” nor “headache," the conclusion 
to be drawn ia that no demons of disease existed, because there 
were no people to catch the disease; or to put it in the Sumerian 
way, there were no people into whose bodies demons could 
enter. People “did not say ‘Father’ and ‘Mother' " (not 
necessarily “old man" and “old woman," as Langdon renders 
the Sumerian terms), because there were neither parents to 
address nor children to address them—a poedcal way, again, 
of saying that there were no people in the world. This is the 
reverse of what we find in Sumerian lamentation hymns where, 
in order to contrast the present desolation with former joys, it 
is said that in former times the wife said “My husband," the 
m^en said “My brother," the mother said “My child," the 
young girl said “My father," etc. (see Langdon, Sunorian 
and Salylonian ^sakns, p. 292), to indicate that there were 
husbands, brokers, children and fathers in those days. 

5. The reason for tho absence of animals and human life 
is indicated in column 1, line 26, .where it is specifically said 
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that *‘in the holy place uo vatar flowed,” and that *‘no water 
was poured ont in the city.” Iji ^Isfaidiation of this we find 
(iinea to end of column 1) Niiiidla. who ap|H*m to be both 
<laix|:litcr and con^rt of Enki. coinplaiiuiig: to her father that 
he lisK foundiHl a city, bat that the eiiy (line:i31 *']ias no canal.” 
Shi* epiKiilx to him (column 2. lhi« 1J3) to pvc llu* Hly Rwcet 
or drinking water iu abiiadanrr. and in accord wtih this we 
find (coUimn 2. tines 12-19) Knki changing the trathcrbig of 
“bitter waters” into “sweet watem.” 

6. There follows what Ik perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the tablet (column 2. lines 21-^12), the scwie, described with 
primitive frankness, of the copulalioD of the god Enki and his 
consort Nintu or Kiatud (whose name means * goddess of birth’), 
as a result of which (line 33) the fields are “inundated.” 
This point of view, according to which fertility arises as a result 
of the nnion, or the marriage, between a god and a goddess, is 
familiar to us in primitive myths, and it ia sufficient in this 
auznmary to refer for many such examples to J. Q. Fraser. The 
Blagic Art, vol. IX, chapter XI (“The Xnflueuce of the Sexes 
on Vegetation”) and chapter Xll $ 2 (“The Marnagc of the 
QoiW). 

7. ])r. Jjangdmi, having fiActl to understand the passage 

just referred to. lakes the description following, in lines 34 to 
the end of column 2, as an acconnt of the Deluge. All, howover. 
that is actaally indieated m these lines is that the fields were 
inundated, or, as the text says, “received the waters of Enid,” 
for one day in each of months. This ninth mon^ is 
described (line 42) by two rigns indicating “productiveness” 
and “water.” It looks to me as though there were su^estM 
here in the myth an analogy between the duration of the rainy 
season and the nine of pregnam^. line 43 of this 

column, reading, “like fat, like fat, like rich (or 'good') 
cream” (not “tallow,” as Dr. Longdon proposes), has refer¬ 
ence to the abnodant vegetation that fellows upon the rainy 
season’; and to place the matter beyond all donbt, it is.exprossly 
said that it a Kintn (“the goddess of birth”) who has “brought 
forth.” 

* J^r. L«agdca (p. S) Uiurprete thU siogle Um to bms Oat all mso- 
UaA after tfae dahiga ot neeths, **diaM)«ed ia the water like 
taHew and Apert froa tbe iapeetehUi^ of saeb an fxplae a tf i wt 

of tlio Botapbor, tke opnpariaOo ie MOMirhet onfortsnaca; tOo oao thing 
that £st and tallow do act do is to tiwolvo is water. 
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8. lu colnuux 3 the saioe description o£ the rceciviug 

the wAtc« of Buki/’ with the inundation extending over a 
period of nine mouths (only one day in each month being 
apecificaUy named), occtire twice, and it ia evident that there 
is also associated with it a symbolistn connecting this inundation 
with the resultajit fertility. The goddess Ninsbar* calls upon 
Enki to show favor to her, whereupon Usmu,* the messenger to 
Enki, is directed to perform apparently some purification rite 
both for the gwUloss aud for the ‘'eon of man,” hors nsed 
in a generic seuae for mankind. It ia in counoctiou witli 
this somewiiat obscixre "purification cerem<n^” that Euki, 
addressed by his messenger as "my king,” makes for a boat 
which is doseribed as sbJdng 1 .wo*thirds of its bulk as it floats 
on the waters, after wliich wo have the pasvige of Enki, inun* 
dating the fields, TJie boat, I take it, is tho one in whieh the 
god, as the gouius presiding over the watoi's, sails, and to whicli 
there are mimerous references in Cuneiform texts, c. g., in tlic 
Syllabary K. 4378 (Delitzsch, Assifrischo LesesiUvke, 3d ed., 
p. 83, coL V, 31). 

9. At the close of column B, the goddess Nintu and a god 
whose name may be read either Tag-Tug or Shum-tug or Tag- 
tush, or Tak-Ku* are intwduced, but in a passage too obscure 
to be brie^ treated in tiiis summary. Suffice it to say, however, 
that there is no reason to assume that Takkn is anything but a 
god. His name is written with the usual determinative for 
deity^ and iu order to convert him Into a human being Langdou 
translates the determinative and thus obtains "the divine Tag- 
Tug. ’ ’ In this way any god can be transformed into a human 
being.* 


* 8o tb« readisig is, dsarlj, tbroogbout eol, XXX (except Une 40) ie liaee 
1, S, 8, and aot Hutu (cr Hlntud), w leAgdw reads. Ninshar m&j, 
however, be mere]; » vttiAai same for NlaCu, just aa Hia-Eux (ecL III, 
Usee SI, 26), “Lady of the MouaUin,'' appears to be. 

*Or Eur.Tgi.gajia-Hus.-Ue. The signs In liaee 3, 3, S3, 

26, aa vdUas eoL V, ]loes IS aad 19, dearly give the name of the god 
TTsmft or lama (OuseiforBi Texts S4, FI. 16, 40, where Ear Igl gnnu.KuB* 
Ues^IFsmaiJ specifically named aa the "Ueesenger of SnW'), Bee also 
UeUeuer, SeitfM Auj/r. lieoffromme, He. 688 asd the passages quoted by 
ZinuDem, .Fa&ytonwehe Sitst^paimen, p. 49 seq> 

^Thia, I thinh. Is the correct refuljsg. 

* AJ chat lAagdos says on this point (p, 66, Hote 1) U be^de the 
mark; and the earns applies to his note 8 on p 61. la col. V, aa in eoL 
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10. Colunm 4. though badly matiJated at the beguinmg, 
clearly contains fnrtber refereficcs to the irrigatioa and inunda* 
tion oi the iidiUs as a result of which the earth is in bloom. 
Tlic siguiUoanue of the scene described in the closing portion 
of this colunm, in which the god Enki is repceMutod as coming 
to the K0<1 Takku (or lioworcr his name is'to bo road) aud 
knocking at the door of the latter’s Imaplc, and, upon its bouig 
opened, annoiinoing himself as a gardener offering bis fruits 
fov sale( f) (line 42), 1 eonfewt is not dear to me, but there is 
evidently here again some syiolnlism snggesting the rich return 
of fruits that comes as a result of the hllitig ^ the eenala aud 
water courses. I aui inclined to bdieve that the harvest rejoic¬ 
ing is more or leas symbolically described, but I am not at all 
sure of this. 

11. Ck>lunm 5 pves a most intereating account of the way in 

which XJamd, the messenger of instroeta soma on^—pre- 

aumibly the first man or maokiiid—in the use of pUnts aud 
trees. Usmfi assigns names to the various planta^ which, accord¬ 
ing to the Sumerian as well as the Babylooian idea, ia equivalent 
to fixing their fate, or, as we should say, determinmg th^ 
character. Kight plants asid trees are named, divided into two 
groups: sneh as grow above the ground, the fruits of which are, 
therefore, “cut,” and such as grow below the ground, which 
are ** plucked out” The scene su^ests the famous passage in 
Berosus,' embodying the ancient Babylonian tradition of the 
mythical being Osnnes (the water god Eahi or £a) ctmiing out 
of the water and giving ins^cdon to manVi.ud in all kinds of 
things, including ggriculture.* The last of the plants named ia 
Am-^a-Bu, which, on the ba^ of Canmform Terts 24, FI. 18, 
Obv. 26,* Inngdon correctly identifies as “esisia”; bizt all 
that he says about this being **tlie forbidden fruit” is 


TH, “aj kisg” alwsya refen Ce Ibw Tif.tag (ueamiag tbi» to 

be tl)» ree^Bg) hw ao eoooMCkia vkateoew witk Loafdoa’i eoppoMd 
dfl lqgfl, for be is aoi aeatioBed at ell tail tbe elese ef «oL HI. eouiMt 
bia the “deluge," leegdoa bu to aseune ftttbe is referred to as 
“my bag" (eed. S, 9 aed t9). 

* Oory, Andmt Frogntus, p. Si sag. 

Greek text eays, “seniag aed faarreftiBg of Cnut&“ 

• hsa-Ha-Ba s ba-eMi. See also Cimcifcrm T^tt 14, PL 88 (Z. SlSd, 

9) and PL ST, (6. 1846, T) aad Ebebler, IfedMe, 

SZZ Ti, eM m, 66 (p. 68) where Am*Ha'Ba oeevrv as aa ingredleat in 
a eoneMtlmi pneeaibed for the eouagaeeea of a “jag." 
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crroneouH. There is no question of any forbidden fruit in the 
pasage (column 5, linos 20-36). lu regard to <ili «gbt plants 
it is said tl»at they may be eaicji, being either "cut off" ov 
*‘plack(Hl out" M loog as Lang<lon bad merely the lower 
fragment of the reverse before him (wlicii lie wrote hia pre- 
liiuinavy article ii\ the Proccodiiif/n of the fiocicty of Siblicwi 
Archaeology, June 3914), contHiiiiiig iho rpfomice to the single 
plant, cassia, there was soiiii' jusfilication for his giu’sa that the 
tablet coiituiiuHl nii m'count of iho eating of some forbidden fruit, 
but lie should at once liavo abauiloncd this idea upon seeing 
tJiat the other part of eolmnn 5 spoko of seven other plants 
in exactly the somo way as of the cassia.*** Quite apart from 
everything else, it is unlikely that of all plants the cassia 
should liavo beou set down in auy myth as a forbidden fruit. 
For tbe Oriental cassia, which has made its way in the form of 
scuua leaves to all parts of the world, is one of the oldest as 
well as one of tlio inost useful of aueicut drugs ; and fortunately 
is cue of tbe few inciitioued in the Babylomau^Assyrian medical 
texts that can be identified with eevtainly.“ No people would 
even make an indispensable drug a forbidden plant. 

The cassia is menticaied in tldg list of eight plants just 
because of its great importance and usefulness; and this, no 
doubt, holds good also of the other seven enumerated, which, so 
far as they are intelligible, will be discussed in my paper. 

11, At the close of column 5, the doom of man, that he 
must die, appears to be announced, but not as a result of auy 
act of disobedience. Both in the story of Adapa and in the 
Qilgamcsh account, we find the Sumerian aud Babylonian view 
clearly set forth, that when the gods created man "they decreed 
death for him, and kept life in their own hands.”** Some of 


*Ev«a the vaxb ia line SS, ia conaectton ^th An*9&*BQ or U 
tite u ia Uaea 20, aS (and W b« sUppllsd, linw S4, 20, 28, SS), 
aamaly, nV'TUi'C&’W, **apok4” or “eonmaaded." Iraagdon'a reading ct 
the last a^UaUe ia liae 34, it an error. The text ahowe plalalr 

See Jaatrow, ‘ ‘Uedlune Of the Babylooiaoe and AjaTrlaaa* * (Frooeed- 
inst of iho Social Sooioty of Uodioins, Sootion of SUtiyry of Modi- 
oine, March, 1014), p. 133. Our tern "«a«eia'' ia the Eafcylonian tenn 
Itaot, combs den to ui through the Greek term. The hoeS oeeure ‘eon* 
ataotly in tbeee Babvlcaiaa’AjeTrian medical texto. 

**Dhorme, Chois do Tostoo SoUglovs Aooyro-SobylonioM, p. 300 (eol. 
m, 3*0); Ungnad-OraesniaB, Da* Gilgmeooh-Spoo, p. 72. The iidspa 
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the godd art oceasonaUj represented as refrettmg this decision, 
an J in Lan^on *s test the goddess NinLamg and the group of 
Auuunaki are so pictured, bat there is not the sliglit^t eug> 
gestion of (ieath haviag ecioe to man through his own fault. 
Til at idea is foreign to the Suiaeriaii'Babxloiiiau point of view. 

12. The first part of oolamn 6, ecataining references to the 
go([K Biilil, Nannar (the HooB god—so to be read in line 7), 
Ninib (so to be read periiaps iit line 8), and Kiubarsag, is too 
broken to be intelligible. 

Beginning with line 23 and extMMliug to line 41» we h^ve a 
series of gods (or divine beings) eniuneratah who are created 
in order to furnish relief from the various diseases to which 
flocks and men are h«r. This part of the tablet is perhaps also 
to be brought into coonecticn with the tradition, reported by 
Berosus,^* of Oannea or Enki giviog instraetion to man bow to 
protect himself against diaease and fuifenog. 

The tablet cloeea with an incantation invokiog the names of 
the various deices encunerated in coimeotion with diseases. This 
incantation is the goal of the text to which the several myths 
of the hegiimiDga of thh^ lead up. Further eitamples of such 
incantations in which myths are iu&odiiced to Ktrengthen snd 
justify the ineantation itself will be given in the fuller paper 
on Langdon’s text. An intarestizig point, which will also 
be more fully disenssed in the complete paper, is the play of 
words in colnnm $ between the name of the part of the body 
diseased and the name of the dei^ created for the pnrpoee of 
relieving the diisesee in session. Thus, for the disease of the 
mouth (Ea) the goddam Nm-Ea^i is «moated. For distress of 
the flocks (E-tnl) the goddem Nia-Tnl la, etc. 

1$. It will be seen that the tablet deals la tbe first part 
with a description of the time before the world was populated, 
and presents in the form of a number of myths a picture of 
vegetatiem and fertUi^ arising, first, from the copulation of the 
god EnM and his consort, who is reprmmited at the time 
as his danghter; and, second, frmn the innndati<m of the fields, 
viewed apparently under the aspect of a purification ceremony, 

BTth fay* that aaa vm girea wiaden (L e. knowMga) bat cot et«ntal 
life*’ (TragBat 1, 4). Dben»« Lop. 143; Ungiiad-Gieafaiaa, Alwim- 
J«gU mA MSer, T, p. $3. 

‘‘Bereeua tmt treofoined to nea ''wi^tag, eeiAM aai4 tbe 

art* of all kSa^” lAieb mwld, tber^er^ also tbe lieaHng arl 
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based upoE tiic ccrrent views of the sanctity attaching to water 
as a purifying eleraant. 

The seeond part of the tablet appears to be taken up largely 
with instructions given to man through various deities. Leav¬ 
ing tlio details for discussion in my full paper on the subject, 
let mo here call attention to two points of a more general 
charactcT- 

14. The piMnre of the god for«ng the goddess, who decUrea 
that “no man has ever euterod into Ijct,” throws au intorosting 
light ou the euslom vonehed for as late as the days of Herodotus, 
of tho s>'mboUcal union between the god and goddess carried 
out as part of the religious ntes in the city of Babylon. 
Hcroilotus. as will be recalled (Book I, | 181), describes the 
sacred chamber on tJ»e top of the stage tower at Babylon, which 
containe<l as its sole furniture a couch on which tho woman lay 
who is to be visifetl by th^ god- The god is, of course, repre¬ 
sented by tlie priest, and tlierc is little doubt that Herodotus 
is describing a rite based upon the scene so naively and frankly 
described in Langdon's tablet. 

15. The view taken in Langdon’s tezt of the beginning of 
things is preusely the one that we find in a Sumerian version 
of Creation {Cuneiform Texts, 13, platee 85*38) which has bean 
known to scholars for a long time, and which presents a striking 
contrast to the main Babylonian version in which the principal 
scene is the confiet between Marduk and Tiamat. In this 
Babylonian version the beginning of time is pictured as chaotic, 
with a monster, symbolical of the raging waters, in sole con¬ 
trol Until the lawlessness symbolised by these monsters can 
be overcome through some god, who, under one name or another, 
marks the conquest of the winter rains through tho sun of the 
spring, earth, vegetation and mankind cannot make their appear¬ 
ance. Law and order must be established before the world can 
become habitable. This appears to have been the view developed 
onder later Akkadian or Sonutie infineneea, whereas the earlier 
Sumerian view, as set forth in the text above referred to, does 
not conceive of a time when the world did not exist, but merely 
before it was populated by men and animals and before vegeta¬ 
tion appeared. There ia no conflict in tbift version. Therefore, 
m this Sumerian text the flrst step in Creation was the founding 
of cities, and, naturally, the oldest cities known to the Sumerians 
are enumerated, beginning with Eridu. It is a fair inference 
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th&t in tli« earliest form of this SumerUn n^tb only one city^ 
the oldest of all. was mentioned.'* After the ‘'city** has been 
estabiishH. mankind, animals and vegetation appear. 

Nov. tins is exactly tiis point of view set forth in Langdon's 
text- The world is in exislenee. a “moantaln,” a “conutiy,” 
and even a “city** are there, bnt the vorid is empty. The god 
Enki and his consort *'almie’* inhabit it, tboo^x no doubt 
it is assumed that other gods produced through Euki, either 
by himself or with the help of his consort, are also in eristeuee; 
bat no animals, no men, and uo vegetatioD. The difference, then, 
between the early Snmeriu and the later Babylonian view may 
be summed up in the statement that in the Sumerian view the 
chief factor in the Creation myth is the bringing about of 
vegetation and fertility, vbereas in the Bab^onian or .AVkadian 
tale the main stress is laid upon the eubstitiition of lav and 
order for primitive chaos and lawlessness. It is mtereating to 
note that in the two vermona of Creation in the Book of Oe ne tis 
wo have a parallel to the Babylonian and Smnerian points of 
view respectively. The P doenment, or the Priestly Code (Gen. 
1,1 to 2, 4‘), represents water as the primeval dement and its 
main idea is the eatablishio^t of order in the world, with a 
sequence of creation brou^t abont by the word of Elohim. 
In the J, or Jahwistic, versm (Gen. 2, 4^ soq.), the earth is 
represented as in existence, but without any vegetation and 
without any one to tiU the aoU It has long been raoogrdsed 
that of the two vertions the J vetsimi represents the more 
primitive point of view as is indicated also in tiis macnez of 
the croation of man; while P belongs to a mneh more advmmed 
period of thoQ^t, and, m<»eovar, has been adapted to a purified 
monotheistic conception of divine govemmeDt. Similarly, the 
Babylmiian or point of view evidently represents an 

advance upon the Sumerian, and it is intertating as well as 
important to fi"d in Gnneifonn doenmotis a parallel to the two 
views embodied in the Bc-^ of Oeneaia. The bearings of this 
parallel upon the possible relationship between Babylonian and 
Biblical traditimis will be diacaaed more folly in a specUl 
forthcoming paper. 

** The t«A itttlf mowt «ndeBCfl of baring been irorkod over a order to 
sd^e it to later ooaditMO*, w I iball eadsavor to prove to a e^arato 
paper or "Swaeriaa and Ttowe of Begtoatogs.'' See, mem* 

itoiJe, Etog’e tranaUtton to hto 8e*m TaMew of Croation, Tel X, pp. 
iao>i3e. 
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Postscript. After this artide h»d 1»«D lypewritlea 

aboat to be sent off, the Procrtdings of the Society of Bibiwat 
Archaeology for January, 1916. appeared, with aOM cocrectwna 
by Dr. Dangdoa to his text (pp. 40-43), embodied also in w 
article in the Expository Tines for Jauuarj*, 1916, pp- 165.168. 
In this latter article Dr. Langilon also republishes bis transla¬ 
tion with some change*, and mainl^ his three main th^, 
that hia text contains an account (a) of the Sumerian Paradise, 
(b) of the Mujre, and (e) of the Pall of Man. In reply to 
the article of Professor S^ce (Expository Times, November, 
1913, wiio rejected Langdon’a seewid thesis, Dr. Laugdon sets 
up the claim that, in riew of the idaiiooship between his tablet 
ajid Dr. Poebel’a text (see above, under 1), the occurrence of an 
account of the Deluge in PoeheVs text prom the corrector of 
interpretiDg colnmna 2 and 3 in Losgdoe *s text as referriug to a 
deluge. Just the cwittary » the case. If the two tablets belong, 
as I believe—and as Dr. T^gdou now appears to boUe\*e,—to 
the same scria, then the fact that we have an acuomit of a 
Deluge in Poebel’s text, with Zingiddu as the hero, certainly 
makes it highly improbable, if not impoasible, that we should 
have an account of a Deluge in Langdon’a text. The 
as8umpti«i that Tag-Tog (if this be the reading) “is the same 
parson under another name,” namely, the same as Ziugiddu, 
is purely arbitrary. Equally arbitrary is the insertion by 
Dangdon of the words “at that time” at the beginning of line 
34 of eolonm 5 (aee above, under 11, and particularly the note 
on this line). The line in question forms, as I have indicated, 
a complete parallel to lines 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, except 
that in each one of these lines a different plant is named. 
Langdon’s first restoration, therefore, at the beginning of this 
line, of the words “my king.” was obvious and correct, since 
each one of these lines bepns with this word. At the time that 
Dr. Laagdon made the correct restoration be assumed that 
^ ‘ my bug” referred to hk hypothetical Tag-Tog. Having now 
found out (p. 167 of E. T. for Jan., J916) that he was nustaken 
in this, and that “my king” refer* throughout the text to the god 
Enki, as I have also shown shove in the noU to § 9, it would, of 
course, not fit in with his interpretation to supply “my king” at 
the be ginning of line 34, and he therefore conjectures tha words 
“at that time,” suggesting further, in a footnote, that possibly 
the name Tag-Tug is to be restored here. I have ahown above 
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that tba v«rU at tbe CDd of liiia $4 is pcoebdr tba same as at 
tbe close of Uues 20, 22, 24, 26. 2d. 30, 32. uuael^, ‘‘bas coiQ- 
m&nd«1.'’ Laiigilon. not reeoguiaog tbat his raadmg of the 
sign at tJie close of line 34 is iucorrect, I'otabis his erroneous 
tnuislatioii “approiohe*!.’' If wc substitute for tliis the cor* 
root rcacltu^ ‘‘has eommanded,*’ H is of course obvious that at 
the bogiiiniug of the line we mwa< read "my Jong.” Tag-Tng 
not being even meniionod m colnnm 5 (ao far as preserTod), 
it is, as wiU be admitletl. a moRt arbitrary procedure to intro¬ 
duce him by a conjectural rcsloraliou at the b^inmng of a line 
for the purpose of maintaining a theory. Such a method cannot 
commend itself to scholaia. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Laugdon has cow reeoguUed the 
occurrence of the name of the god Ishnu or Uanu, in column 
3. line 3, and that he has thus got rid of the erroneous trans¬ 
lation "divine anointed cmea" for this and the five other 
parallel lines. Eeeogniziug now that in line 9 of eolonm 8 
"my king" refers to the god Enki, and not to the hypothetical 
Tag-Tug, who is never mentioued until tSie end of this column, 
it follows that the boat (line 10 and line 30),—the o»2jr dear 
roference to any ship in the whole tablet,—mast be the boat 
of the god. above, under $.) To save his theory, how¬ 

ever, that Tag.Tt^ takes refuge on the boat, Ltngdon now 
triislatea the crudal line (lino 10 = line 30) "alone upon the 
boat awaU0d him;" that is, the god Eold had an appointment 
to meet or to wait for Tag-Tug on the boat Is it ccmceivtble 
that any writer would refer by a snffix to a verb to a personage 
who has not been menti<aed before, and who in fact n never 
mentiemed tall 30 lines laterT H«« again we have an illus¬ 
tration of Dr. Langdem's carious method of changing a larans* 
lation in order to save a theory. His former translation, "his 
foot alone npem the boat set," making this refer to Tag-Tug. 
was much nearer the mark. The verb at the end of the line, 
"Gab," means "to place,” "to stand," etc., and. together 
with the word "foot" at the beginning, is evidently intended 
to indicate that some one is "making for the boat," or ready 
to step on board the boat; and, of course, the subject of the 
verb is the "king" or the god EdH mentioned in the preceding 
line. 

Lastly, let me say that Langdem’s revised tianslalion of line 
32, colanm 2, "Ob, Ninbarsag, I will dectr<^ the fields with a 
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deluge,” » neidier ec improTecBeot nor is it justified by tbe 
text. AU that e&n safely be eoneluded from this line that is 
after EoJci had uttered ”hia word” (as indieated in line 30) 
the inundation of the fields follows, and this is expressed by 
saying: that *‘the fields of innndated,” or 

possibly, “the field was inundated by Ninharsa^.” The word 
“deluge” is l>r. Langdon^s addition. The litie contains marely 
the following words: {1} l^nbatsag, with genitive ending, (2) 
field, and (3) a verb Ri or Sig, the common meaning of whicli 
is ro^dau “inundate.” 

Otherwise, there are few changes which Dr. Langdon iutro> 
duces, and sinee be retains his erroneous transla^on of lines 
24>26, of column 2, he naturally misses the purpose of what I 
think is the chief ■’■"d cert^nJy the most interesting episode in 
the tablet^ the irrigation of the fields and the resultant fertility, 
coming as a consequence of the union of the god witli the goddess. 

Perhaps it is just as w^ that by way of further explanation 
I should justify my interpretatioa of these throe important 
lintf. At the beginning of all three lines’^ is the a^ XJ^ the 
eommou value of which is the ‘male member.' Added to US 
is the suiBx of the third persm, i e., therefore, ”his member.” 
The verb at the end of line 24 is “expose,” at the end of line 
25 “sink” or “inssrt,” at the end of line 26 “did not ^or 
“would not”) draw out” There can therefore be no doubt 
that the sexual act is here described. Besides in line 25 wc 
have the sign for the female organ into which the god Eitki 
“inserts his Ui,” and in line 27 the goddess Nlntu cries, “No 
men has come to me,'' the verb used, it is interesting to note, 
being precisely the as in Hebrew usage, to denote the 
sexual act The full commentary to these three lines, as to the 
entire passage, will be found in the forthcoming peper.^* 


* lAngdm miiresd tbe fint aigs ia L SS; it is etasriy ffi ea tiw eri^os], 
yreeuejy a* at the b^iaaiag oi Uoes 24 aad £& 

1B4 4dd, for the eosnaitnee of thoM doairiiig to 

nahe aa iadepeadent atody of the unportaai text, my eoreoetioDa 
to laagdon’i roadiiigo, honed, ob a gelUtiiw of the tablet n tiit Univsriity 
Uaeonm, kindly placed at ny diapooal by the Director, Dr. G. B. Gordon: 

CoL 1, }5*1S> the fth aign ia in both cam ah. 

OoL S, Si. The 4th aad 5th ngna are to be taken aa one Dirig 
(Brunnoir No. STSS), tboogh Aalsppe (Brennow No. 6194) ie *1*^ 
poorible, 

CoL i, is. The firal Bgn la Z7i, aa in IIbm 24 and 26. 
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Col. 3, 2. Tbo Bumo of tbo goddo* baro u is iim 5 and 

t ii yia liar not 2 na>tB. 

3, 2. Tb« 3d sign appoon to ba nb {Bribiaow No. 20300). Bo 
aUo a liAM 43, 44 «£d CeL ^ 19. 

CeL 3, i, 5, 7, 3—Sigo befon loot U «b. Eeid th««fara ia all tb«M 
inataaeM, aa ««U aa tiaw 34 and 8S, Tba verb ia 

tu^b ixL tha team of '‘pnrifTini:, lieamg.” 8aa IkUtaaeb, dvmar- 
ischm gleamr, p. 148. 

CoL 3,11. Aftof tba third sign road tta aotatioa for 2/S, followed 
Ji(m (Br&SQOw Ko. 4318) and tbo ^eaetia eosplaorst aa. Bo also in 
liao 31. 

Col 3, 12. last sign is vb; ae also L 32. 

Col. 4, Unoa IS, IS, SO, 35, 38, 46 and 4f, 2nt sags ia probablj gii, 
not f. ' 

CoL 4, 42. ^nt rign ia 4m (Brdanaw So. 4881) ''prira.” 

CoL 4, 45. lastaad of oi and fftr, road toge^or aa oaa sign hir; to 
also eoL e, 42. 

OoL 4, 48. Tangdim baa omUtad H aftar ob. 

OoL B, 34. last aign ia M (not teg) jnat aa ia linsa SO tad 2S, etc. 

0^ 40. ‘Rrat aga ia qntto elaartj £•! (Brtesov No. 7385); ao 

also 4tt nga oi liaa 42, and firvt vga oi L 49. 

Cot 9, 44. Third ^gn ia 4, not tba sotatiaft for two; 8tb «g& ia 
biy 8tb ligB ia ptobal^ «b 

8, 30. Eighth aign ia gig (not f»), jest aa in bnao S4, 37, 33, 
et&, ate. 

Cot 8, 48. Omitted in XsisgdPB 's mpy, tboagh iocbidad in bis trass* 
litarataOB. 

The foil list of eorraetiooa and saggastad new landings will be giroa 
in the c cm p l a t a paper. 





NEW CONE OF ENTEMENA 

I TMg NET. M THE SIX NEW CASES IN COL. II. 
Ill VARIANTS IN COLS. IV AND VI. 



A Vti Ci/lxTuUr of Entm^na.—'Bj James B, Nie, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Owing to the wai now raging, a remarkable object of Baby. 
Ionian antiquity which, in normal times, would hate gone to 
Europe, wae hroixght to the United States and now forma part 
of tho Niea collection in Brooklyn, V. Y, 

According to the dealer from whom it was bonght, it was 
found by an Arab belonging to a tribe located between Jdtha 
and Tollo. The same man in 1895 ie eaid to have found the 
famous cone of Bntemeua published by Thnreau-Dangia in 
1898.' If the word of the deeler ia to be accepted, neither the 
cone nor the net cylinder was found at Tello, but between that 
site and Jokha. The ancient names for those placee were Lagash 
and Umma. The inscription tells ns that a canal named Lum* 
magirdunta, probably the modem Shatl el Hai, formed a hoond- 
ary between their territories, separating the fields of the god 
Ningirsu of Lsgssh from those of the god Shara of Umma, and 
that on the banks of this canal wore set up inscriptions, presum. 
ably in the nature of boundary atones, whoso purpose It was 
not only to clearly delimit tho wrritorios and to state the con- 
clitioDS upon which peace existed, but also to call down curses 
of the gods on the invader. In the absence of more definite 
knowledge, we may, therefore, say that it is not only possible, 
but probable, that the two inscriptions of Entemena were found 
on, or near, c«e of the banks of this canal, where 5000 yeara 
ago they surmounted pillars of brick or stone and oosstituted 
the KABUA frequency mentioned ia the text.* 

The American cono or cylinder is light terra-cotta in color, 
egg'Shaped, and hollow, with an opening at one end forming a lip 
or short neck, and a rounded surface at the other, covered by 
a design of a net in relief. Its dimensions are; height 20 cm., 
circumference at widest part 40.5 cm,, at narrowest part, round 

m CftctdSf, p. SUuvr. 4 37 r5nv<inMar<A«». 

86 ff. 

• L. W. King, Itt bU Stotory <►/ and Aiclad. 164, rtghtly waissturst 
Uiat mor® tbiA OM ol the BO-calltd warn w»* writtsn. H« tbinlu tLsy wer« 
eop'm oi a boundary rton* !*• Uie of Voltnws,’ 

in th» nature of 'foundatinn nwnoriaia' 


10 JA09 86. 
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James B. NUs, 


t]ie neck, 19 cm., diameter 15.2 cm., epeoing at neck 4 cm. It 
coiisifte of a rather grazuiiar haked day and is snrrounded by 
a, for the most part, deeply indsed, archaic inscriptioa in six 
colnmna. 

When bought the intsnor was filled with earth and the 
exterior was covered by an iaemstation of salt under which 
was red earth that filled the ngos and ease^livisioits. These 
were removed by soafring in water a few days. Some of the 
salts stiU remain in the deep namerieal signs of col. ii, case 16 , 
and cause the uneven ^pearance of those signs seen in the 
photograph. 

The similarity of this object to a closed net is very striking, 
and the inference that it is meant to represent a mythological 
net is further substantiated by the fact that the SA-SHUSH- 
GAL of the god Enlil is mentioned in eoL i, 28-29, and of the 
god Ningirsu toward the end of coL vl Kow SA-6HDSH-GAL 
means 'a great covering net’ sneh as the gods were said to 
throw over their enemies so as, presumably by drawing the cord 
strung through the edges, to enclose them. SncK a net, filled with 
the ggemies of Lagaah being clubbed to death by Nin^rsu, may 
be seen cm the ‘Stele of Yultures,’ pL 4 bis, which men- 
tions no less than five deities who wield this formidable covering 
net. Enlil, Enki, Enm, Btbbar and Ninharsag.* 

If it is conceded that this cylinder repre cen ts a drawn, divine 
net, then the interesting concluaions follow: 1st, that it was the 
mtention of Entemena to write the inscription round a formid¬ 
able weapon of divine punishment as a warning to his foes that 
a transgression of the treaty would bring down the wrath of 
the god, and aa an assorazLce of divine protection to his followers. 
2d. As is the oldest cylinder known the embolism involved 
offers an explanation for the adoptimi by the Babylonians of 
so remarkable a form as a blinder upon which to record 
important documents of history. In later tunes when the 
significance of the fora was lost, the traditional use still per¬ 
sisted and gave rise to a great varied oi shapes, such as octagons, 
hezagmis, squares and barrels. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact aboat this cylinder is 
that it adds to the wall known text of Thorean-Dan^ six new 


* On tbi iMtipbor of the net amoag tb* priaitiTe Bunuiuu, aea L. W. 
King, 5«fMr ond Akiad, 131. 
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cases, containing ten lines, in the second oolnmn of the inacrip* 
tion (see cut), when it treats events in the reign of Eannatum; 
GAN ''NIN.QIR-SU-KA fiS 4- USU + MAS SO-GAE GUB ID- 
GlS.OH'^.SCr MU-KID GAN LUGAL NU-TUK NI-QIN: ‘The 
Add of the God Ninginn, containing 39^ (BUB), he left on 
the side of Untma; he ordered that the royal field be not taken/ 
SC'GAR GUB could bo translitoratod SG-NtQ-GIN with AOtoc 
Huch moaning as 'surround' or ‘comprise,' in whicii case BUB 
must bo supplied after the numeral. 

Tho new matter given above will be better understood by a 
brief review of the context Entomena, before recording his 
own aohiovoments, briefly reviews tho earlier history of the rela¬ 
tions of Lagash and Umma. It seems that, before the time of 
bis unole Eannatum, there had been strife between the cities, 
both of which acknowledged, as their overlord, Meailim, tho 
King of Eiah. That monarch apparently intervened and set up 
a boundary-atone to delimit the fields of the two cities. 

During the patesiat of Eannatum, a pateei of Unma, named 
Ush, insolently romovod the boundary-stone and invaded the 
territory of Uagaalu Upon this XiSgash made war on Umma and 
was victorious. Ush was Mllod, or fled, and a now patesi of 
Umma, Enakalli, took his place. With him Eannatum made a 
treaty in which the boundary was defined. It was to be a canal 
extending from tho Euphratei to Guedin. Then followa the 
new part of the inscription given above. Several variants sIbo 
are to be noted, aa followa: 

After col. iv, caae 34 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 5) 
Gtr 'ilDJONA-SC GAL-LA Qtr-GtJ GIR-SU“-KA is omitted; 
but after col. iv, ease 86 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 8) 
insert ^BN-LIL-LA ^EN-KI-KA before ^NIN-IJAR-SAG-KA- 
The only other variant is found in ooi vj, last case, where we 
road 5A-NI-GAZ-E instead of 5A-NI-GAZ-LID -|- SA(G)-G1 

In conclusion it should be said that in addition to these vari¬ 
ants a number of signs which Tbureau-Dangin restored in his 
tsxt have been verified and found correot by means of this much 
better preserved cylinder. 



Critical Nctu Spic of Partidm.—'Bj S, Iiaugdoh, 

ShiUito B«ad« o£ Asyritiogy in the University of Oxford. 

Earlier pages of tliis volume of the Joubkm^ eontaiu arUclea 
by Ptofeesore Prince and Jestrovr upon my recent volume, ‘The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Pall of Man,’ 
in which they put forward many eritidscua that deserve a 
detailed examination. A diseuasion of a document of such fun¬ 
damental importance, to be of definite valne, must be based 
upon a correct text and I shall fiiwt of all give the correetiona 
to the editio princeps which I have been able to make. A French 
edition eemtaming my final text and translation should be issued 
from the prea of B. Leroox, Paris, very soon. But the unfortu¬ 
nate state of affairs in Europe may delay this volume many 
months. In the basty eonclnsions and other misnnder- 

standings based npon the long mlenee of the author are certain 
to continue until that volxune appears. This article is, therefore, 
issued ss the forerunner of my ecmplstad stneUes. 

First of ill let ns esubliah our text, which 1 have now done 
from the tablet itself. In itt first edition the author was forced 
to depend for more than three-fourths of the tablet upon photo¬ 
graphs and tins was a labour which tried the eyes in a way 
which he will not soon forget Signs which appeared faintly 
on the photograph are now perfectly legible on the tablet The 
signs appear 'warmer' on the clay tablet and their identi¬ 
fications are soon the result of mental su^estioos in tiie mind 
of the A^riologist 'With the tablet itself in my band most of 
the epigraphical difficulties vani^ied and with them many of 
the false interpretations. 

CoL 1 17; the last agn is su not do. Zu 'to know’ has 
here the obscene of ‘cohabit’ fhe line is clear. 

Col. 118; the first sgn is IfVN, SUL, which denotes an ani¬ 
mal of the bovine class and is rendered tehu by the author for 
ressons given in his AnXiver of Lrehem. The line should be 
rendered, ’ The ubu as it fed on grain (the dog) did not . . . ’ 
The last sign of this line is not ha and probably not su. 

Col. 1 19; nu-mv-un sv dm ur-ra ... su is here the root 
=‘increase,’ tee Sum. Or. 241 tu 2} and 243 sug 10). 
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Also Baiylcniaca TI 46, The word oeeurs in nu«mu>un*hU 
ga^ii, ‘My grown-up offspring/ a title of Tammns, CT, 16, 
19, 11. 4, 6, 6, 10, 12. Note also IE (sw-iip) ~rahtl, *to grow 
up/ torhto ‘education/ and the form rv4 = ui 8vm. Or. 
242, sud 4). 

The lino should be rendered, ‘The growing offspring, the 
fondling of the lap , . .' 

Col. I 28; the third sign has no gnnifleatioo; what I toolc 
for gunidcation are only eeratohos after the sign. The sign 
is tag and recurs in I 30 and Bov. Ill 51, where it has the 
same form; also Bor. Ill 40 contains this sign. Zag = penBu, 
nMnefyu., ‘wisdom,' see IX It. 54 C €6 and VB. 29 No. 2. 23. A 
derived sense is segBrlmu 'mere/,' and that is most likely 
the cense here. The line should be rendered, ‘A prince his 
mercy withheld not.' 

Col. I 80j sop nu-mu-ni-H ‘In the sanctuary of 

the “alasl" they said not.’ The line refers to the moum> 
ful lamentations so characteristic of Sumerian religion. 

Col. 132; at the end, sv. 

Ool. II 10; read si for s. The line ie obieure. 

Ool. II 16; read a4ag a-gar ah*stm*a*nt lo-mtMtn . . ., ‘The 
ffclds and meadows thoir vegetation (yielded in abundance)’. 

OoL II 81; the sign after gs is sa, which simpliflee matters 
and avoids the difficult which I hsd laboured with in explain* 
ing the statement that Enhi is the father of Damgalnunna. The 
line means, ‘Enki at the side of (so < aag) Damgalnunna 
uttered his command.' 

OoL lU 4; at the and read ‘the sinless 

seed .' Same correction in III 5, 7, S, 24, 25. 

Col. HI 12; read gibU (or isi)4m-ina‘ttn-Sit^. The passage 
is obscure. Same oorreotion, line 32. 

Col. Ill 27; at end read ^uh*bu*mo^. Also line 28. 

These two lines should be rendered: 

'This pious son of man whom be has declared pure, 

0 Ninkurra, 1his pious son of man whom he has declared 
pure.' 

in 42; read p4*po*fo>ah*diip. 


* So read, vci KU. 
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1 have bc4D abla to re&d more signs in tiie damaged spot at 
the beginning, but they are of no consequenoe to the interpre* 
tation. 

I 36; at the end read s%^ for Thin fortunately proves 

my rendering to be correot. is one of the ordinary roots 
(reduplicated) for ‘to fix, stand,' See Sum. Qr. 238 ri &). 

1 39; read sukkal-na, *To his messenger be said, “Open tim 
door, open the door.” ’ Buki's attendant is here represented as 
opening the door for Tagtug. 

I 41; the sign after ffUL is BIM and &UL1UM is probably 
the Sumerian word for a plant, as in Cuneiform Texts of the 
British Museum, 23. 39.1; MakUt Y 13.19 etc. 

I 42; the first sign is certainly not SAM as my critics read. 
It has not the least resemblance to this sign In the epigraphy of 
the period. The most likely identification is ii (Thureau-Dan> 
gin, EEC. 314). The Use remains obscure. 

I 46 ; read si-gi for si. The rendering is correct 

n 17. After LI the signs have now entirely disappeared. 
U-hi-sd is perhaps correct but the photograph remains the only 
evidence. 

H 20; read d-RIM not u-g^. The text has the ideogram for 
the plant rupoiu, suplu, which has not been explained.* 

HI 34; read [lugaUtnu] {d)*flw*‘p(WTi mu-fuwib-b*- 'My 
king as to the cassia commanded, “He shall pluck, he shall 
eat.” ’ 

The sign hi is doubtful and faint but bi is demanded by the 
sense, for the forbidden plant is fixst mentioned in line 36. I 
misread the last sign of line 36 and hence erroneonsly idanti* 
fied the oasda with the plant which caused the Fall of Man. In 
fact the text mentions eight plants which man may eat from in 
the garden and curiously enough there are also eight divine 
genii sent to aid mankind after his loss of Paradise. 

Line 36 of Bev. H should be read; ^en-ki u nan^bi 
hi-*n-tar soh-ha ha-iti-in-^g, ‘EnM the plant, whose fate he 
bad determined, therein placed.’ The last sign is slg = eakSnu, 


10 A gyzKmja ei iardu and ‘zksjd,' an arnmatio and 

medidnal plant, Ueiafiiar, Supplement, pi. 8, 1. 24. The word appears as 
wpiv ia CT, 11, 4d a. 24, and is probablf oonneeted with Swiac Ishfrelsthd 
'aaid.' 
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Meisuaer, 8AI. 29, 69 and 5um. Qr. 238 9). The same 

root appears as — banH, tV B. 6 a 3; SBP. 300, 18; II E. 
23 ^ 9: Ebcling, ETA. No. 4, 2 and Eav. 20. Also Clay, Mie- 
cel. 4 II 7 = ban&, ^build.’ 

Thus it ia Enki who brought about the loss of eternal life by 
placing a tree in the garden. The test does not mention his 
having forbidden it and that is precisely the point of the the' 
ologians -who attributed the Fall of Man to the jealousy of 
Hnki as iu the Adapa myth. Tagtug was not to know that loss 
of eternal life would follow upon bis eating from this unnamed 
tree. But Ninhamg foresees the result at once and hence pro¬ 
nounces the curse. The text also does not state that Tagti^ 
ate of this plant but that is the obvious inference. UnfortU' 
nately texts of this kind ate so abbreviated in detail that the sue* 
ceasioQ of ideaa baffles the decipherer for many hours. This 
account of the Fall of Man, through hia innocently eating from 
the fated and unnamed plant placed m the garden by the jealous 
water god, is purposely abbreviated by the schoolmen; that 
indescribable disaster of humanity formed a subject whose 
detmls were apparently too painful to be dwelt upon. In any 
case the curse by the mother goddess follows: 

‘ The face of life untiF he dies not shall he see. ’ 

Man loses here the longevity and perfect health of the pre-dila- 
vian age. That is the plain statement of our text, and it is 
apparently the result of eating from a plant.* My previous error 


*PvofMefOi’ Priace userU tbei ffMia raMas '»>% the tiiM wbes.' Th6 
mij kMim iRaaoing fit ^na, «n, is ‘until,' we Or, i SSC. 1( 
sever baa the rneumig awigsed to it ia Priaee's trenalatioo. Tbe word 
for ‘whan' is ud-do, soe Sum. Or. t SSL Tba temt wose elware 
adberw to eiMto even when it is eaplored ao a prepootion. Hoto 
*Q2itil ipboD,’ Ziounani, Zvittiader ITS, 1; eiv-no iH ‘Uattl tbe 

montb Abea,’ onpublisliad Lana tablet. Not* «m, tmosJLattu, Mwa* 
am,' iz_ ~ mi iai mOii, ‘duriag tb« aigbt’; vdWHve s taa #at 

OnU, ‘during tbs daj’; Oaded, C7I A 8. S. e-aa-rossOM MH, ‘natU 
the lolaew/ L a, ‘forever,' YE. OS a SO. 

* The Pall might also be the final penalty for tbe dn irbicb brought on 
the Plood, mentioned ia Obv. C 87. If we place that conetraotioii opon 
the oootenbs of tbe paaeage tbeu tbe ain of nanlond in failing to show 
the proper respect to the gods brought about not only the end of Parapdiw 
by the Flood bnt alao the loee of perfect health and loagevi^. b view 
of the fact that the eurao of Ktnhareag bringing abent tho Fall follows 
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lay not in my inferenee. The legend of the Fall of Man waa 
obvious from the time when I first gave out my interpretation. 
The error consisted in failing to see traces of the name of the 
god Enki at the beginning of line 86 and hence I misaed tte 
true motif behind the Nippuiian version. Here again BnM's 
jealousy is the theme of the theologians but th^ treat it almost 
as a mystic doctrine, too disagreeable to be discussed at longtlu 
The legend passes now to tlio more ^reeable task of relating 
the creation of tlie eight divine patrons of fallen humanity, 
n 40, 42 read ‘with woeful cry.’ 

U 44. The sign after fnd may possibly be a and not the two 
Strokes for ‘two.' Repeated examination fails to decide the 
matter, a makes better senae for there is no previous mention 
of a female companion of Tagtug. The remainder of the line 
is correctly copied and the interpretation is correct Road 
perhaps unt-md-o 'in my city.’ The reading ‘two creatures’ 
is, however, more probable. 

At the top of Coi III I have deciphered more signs but the 
interpretation is not advanced, 
in 20; read mo for ra. Also I. 22. 
in 26; the signs before mu are extremely uncertain, 
in 40; read zag-mu, 'my intelligence.’ Line 41 is now clear. 
The god who sends wisdom is En-^ag = ffebo ia and 

line 41 has the variant and longer epithet ffn-sdp-apa, 'Lord 
who exereisee intelligence,’ a title of Nebo. 

m 42; read g(vr-r<^ [oM-ne-os]. My rendering 

is correct. 

These textual critieisms ensore my original interpreta¬ 
tion. 'The tablet contains a descriptiMi of Paradise, the ejec¬ 
tion of mankiiid by a Flood, the deliverance of a pious man 
Tagtug who became a gardener and receives instructions as to 
which plants he shall eat FdH out of jealousy plans to deprive 
him of immortality by plating a fated plant ia the garden. 
After the ejection from Paradise and the loss of perpetual good 
health the gods send eight divine patrons to aid man in his 
struggle for existence. 

upon a lut of aedioiiul pUata which h» ii pemiitUd to oat and oaa 
fateful plant of whieb there is no further des^lptloa makes the inference 
wehni^h certtin tiiat the Fall is to be attribnted to the eating of this 
plsat purposely placed in the garden by the jealous god Fnhi. 
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The revised text of Eer. Ill 40 f. cont«M a clear pefereuce 
to the moral degeneration of man. Here the gods send a diTine 
patron Enzagaga to aid the weakened intelligence of mankind. 
Scheil in his brilliant critique of the passage before the French 
Academy (Cowpfci rendm for Eccembor, 1915) divined a ref¬ 
erence to the moral fall of man in this line. This confirms my 
interpretation of Obv, II 27 and proves that my critics were 
outireiy in error in their attempts to place an nnnatural exegesis 
upoit tJiis lino. TJie deity created to protect mankind against 
his moral and inteUeelual depravity is a f(mn of Kebo» patron 
deity of Dilmnn. 

The text is not an incantation. The scribe himself adds the 
note zag-sal, the standard description of epical poetry. Nor do 
the contents suggest any ma^cal rites. It is also not a ‘ritual 
tendency' composition. The ritualistic liturgies are marked 
by refrains and successions of melodics, and these ate entirely 
absent here. The tablet is epical in natore and its contents are 
not so obscure as to leave any doubt about the major facts. “We 
have here the Sumerian epic of Paradise and the theolo^al 
explanation of the Fall of Man, 

I should like to dispute with my critics at greater length but 
other work is pressing. Only on one point will 1 enter a vig¬ 
orous objection to Prince’s interpretation of the opening line. 
He has misunderstood me and neglected to* read my note on 
page 70 n. 1. o^e-la-ant cont^ns the verb e-n$^saldlu ‘to 
lie down.' is the postfixed element ha to denote a relative 

phraae, strengthened by the emphatic am. I never said that Jo 
means ‘to lie down, to sleep.’ Prince's rendering, wbich sees 
in Jo the verb, is hardly correct I also call my critic’s attention 
to his statement about Tog-tug. The sign here is tUg not 
ku has only one interior stroke not two as in this text. Tag-tug 
or tag-ditr are the only probabilities. My critics also adhere to 
the false reading of the name of the Sumerian survivor of the 
Flood- The new text published by myself has clearly ZUtd 
s\td-du and the name which has survived in Imcian shows also 
that this was the original pronunciation. 



Tko BoMi of the PasoJuU Lamh.—By Julian M(n»3BKStsitK, 

Profesaor in Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

‘A bono in it ye shall not breals.’^ Tlio Prieatly legislation 
in Bxod. 12 makes this provision for the Paschal Iamb. Num. 
9-12 repeats the ppoNcription. Tliis paper wDI discuss the proh* 
able (mgin and siginUcanco of this rite. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced, by Robertson Smith 
and others. None, however, has the slightest probability or is 
supported by valid evidence, other than that presented by 
Kohler.’ Comparing the statement of John 19. 33-36, that none 
of the bones of Jesus were broken, with two modem instances, 
recorded by Curtiss, of the bones of the sacri^cc remEuning 
unbroken, and then citing several cases from comparative 
mythology of animals being eaten, but their bones being care¬ 
fully preserved, flesh being then brought back upon them and tbn 
animal thus restored to life, Kohler has suggested that the pro¬ 
hibition of breaking the bones of the Paschal lamb points to the 
belief in its subsequent resurrection and reincarnation. 

That this belief and practice are cherished by primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world, particularly those still living 
'upon the hunting and fishing planes of civilisation, is abund¬ 
antly attested. Manifold evidence proves thia belief and prac¬ 
tice current in early Semitic life, particularly in the nomad 
state, and thereby confirms Kohler’s hypothesis. 

The Testament of Abraham makes Sarah say,* ^'When you 
slaughtered the perfect calf and served up a meal to them (the 
three angels), the flesh having been eaten, the calf rose again 
and encked its mother in joy. ’ Kohler has compared this tradi¬ 
tion with that of Ezra's ass, recorded in Sura 2. 261, the bones 
of which, after having Iain for one hundred years, were reclothed 
with flesh and restored to life. Damiri gives this tradition in 
full* ‘“When 'Ucair was freed from Babylon he journeyed on 


*Stoa. li. 46 . 

*J,Tchiv /. SiHfiontioiueniahafl, 13. «f. JQ& (old 6, 419. 

'Receauoa A, 6 (od. Burnee, 1S99), 39. 
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bis &SS. . . . Be passed by & Tilla^ u which he s&w no 
person. ... He aeid, ^‘How will God revive this after its 
death f”, out of wonder and not from any doubt of the resur* 
rection. As*Sudd! states that God revived 'Uz^r and said to 
him, ' ‘ Look at your ass ^ it is dead and its bones have become 
old and worn out.” God next sent a wind which brought the 
bones of die ass from overy plain and mountain whither the 
birds and beasts had carried them; they became united and 
joined with one another while ho was looking on; it thus 
became an ass of bones without flesh or blood; the bones were 
then covered with flesh and blood, and it became an ass without 
life; an angel then came and blew iuto the nostril of the ass, 
upon which it rose up and brayed.’ 

Praotically the same tradition, applied however to Jeremiah 
and his ass, is also recorded by Damlri.^ The eonclualou gives 
a slightly varying account of the lemcamation of the ass. 
'When a hundred years had passed, God revived of Jeremiah his 
eyes, while the rest of hia body remained dead; after that be 
revived his body while he was looking at it. Jeremiah then 
looked at his ass and found its bones lying separate and scattered, 
white and shining; he nexrt heard a voice from heaven s^dng, 
” 0 ye old bones, God orders you to collect together,” whereupon 
they united one with another and joined one with another. The 
voice was then heard to say, "God orders you to clothe your- 
eelvtt with dsh and skin, ’ ’ which happened accordingly. Then 
the voice said, "God orders you to beeozne alive,” upmi which 
the ass arose and br^ed.' 

A rather late Midrash* recounts the following narrative: 
'They went a UtUe further along the road. God appointed for 
them two stags. Moses said to the old man, '' Go, fetch ns Mie 
of the stags. ’ ’ The old man said to Moses, ” Am 1 a fool that I 
should go to the stags f Is there anything awifter than the t ” 
Moses said to him, "Take the staff in thy hand and point it 
towards them.' ’ He took the staff and showed it to them, and they 
were not able to move from their place. Immediately Moses 
took and slaughtered them and prepared a roast Moses sud 
to the old man, "Be careful not to break any of the bones.” 
When they bad eaten and drunk and put aside some of the 
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flesh, Moses pieced bone to its bone. Then he took the staff and 
laid it upon them and prayed a complete prayer before his Maker, 
Thereupon God made the stags li^ve and they stood upon their 
feet Moses said to the old man, '‘I adjure thee by Him who 
revived the stags when they had neither flesh nor sinewa/’ etc.’ 

Likewise one of the storiaa colleetod by Frym and Soeizi' tells 
that after the hero had been dead for ten years, his widely* 
ecattered bones were collected by the wolves and sprinlded with 
the water of life by Simer, the great bird, that understood all 
the secrete of resurrection and eternal life, and ho stood up once 
more as if from a sleep. 

All these instances, and particularly those of the aeaes of 
Jeremiah and ‘TJsair, remind ns strongly of Ezekiel’s vision of 
the valley of dry bones, which, at the word of God, came together, 
hoot to its bone, flesh came upon them and the spirit entered 
into them they stood upon their feet alive." Un^nesdonably 
the same conception of the possibili^ of restoration of life so 
long ss the bones are preserved, underlies Ezekiel’s vision, and 
proves conclusively the existence of this belief in ancient IsraeL 
Certainly Ezekiel did not invent the picture nor was he the first 
to CMictive the idea. Possibly the same thought ia implied in 
Psalm 84. 21, ^He giiardeth all hu bones; not one of 
them is broken.’ Certainly it is impUed in the imprecation 
frequently applied in Babbinic literature to such arch-enemies 
of Israel as Nebnohadnezsar, Titos and Hadrian, 8*hiq fmya, 
'May his bones be crushed,’* in other words, may he be denied 
all poasibilily of resoneotion. Possibly we may also find here 
the ai:planation of the extreme care with which in ancient Israel 
the bones of the dead were guarded and given proper burial** 
This would also explain why burning was the extreme punish* 
ment for erime,** and also why burning the bones of the dead, 


' nMArovUiiiehe IHaiem 7«r 1. 46; S, OS, 

*E2Bk. S7. 

*jMCrow, ZHfffvyiwy, 6Sdb. 

**Cf. the vtorie* ot tbe borisl of Jsoob and Joseph (Gea. 60. 1*14, 26; 
ExoS. 13. 10; Jo^. 24. 32) wd of Bvai and hie bods (1 S&m. 81. 13; 
S'Sana. Si. 1S<14). 

^Lor. 20. 14; SI. 0; Josh. 7. 88. In this eoanootion it oaj bo noted 
that the Saddnoees, who denied future life, earried oat the penal^ of 
boning literally, idiereaa the FharUees, who believed in future life and 
would not deprive sveo a ormuial of the hope of reaumetion, poured molten 
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and thufl depriTOg tliem of all posslbili^ of resurrection, was 
the extreme of indignit;,'^ and regarded by Tahwe as an unfor* 
gireable erime.'* At the bottom of all these practices Idea the 
thought of the poesibility of reaurreotion ao long as the bones 
were preserved. There can be little doubt that among the early 
Semites this was a generally accepted belief, and that it continued 
to survive la a manner in ancient Israel until in the post-ezilic 
period the developing conception of future life and reward and 
punishment in the hereafter gradually moulded it into the 
theological dogma of bodily resurrection. 

A number of additional instances may be dted in which the 
prohibition of breaking tbe bones of the sscrihcial animal occurs. 
Lane, oonuaeoting upon the peculiar 'ogi^o^ceremony, aays,^* 
*The person should say on slaying the victim, "0 Qod, verily 
this ‘ag^ah is a ransom for my son, such a one; its blood for 
hm blood and its dash for hia deeh and its bone for his bone 
and its shin ior his akin and its hair for his hair. 0 God, make 
it a ransom for my son from hell*dre. ‘ ‘ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken.’ Similarly Curtiss states,^' 'In Nebk 
they o9er sacrifce for a boy when seven days old, without break¬ 
ing any bones, lest the child’s bones also be broken, ’ Elsewhere*' 
he describes a festival of tbe IsmaTliyeh as follows, 'There is an 
annual festival at the shrine. They vow vows. All who desire 
go. They wash and put on clean clothes. They dance and sii^. 
. , . The sacrldce must be male and a sheep, must be perfect, 
nothing broken, nothing wanting, must be at least a year old.' 
likewise Hess*' compares the Paschal lamb with the sacrifice 
offered by the ' OthbS'tribe in honor of a member of the tribe on 
the seventh day after death. He says, ^On this day an old, 
tootiiless sheep or goat is sacrificed in order to avert evil The 
relatives and all present eat the sacrifice. The bones may not 


toad down tbe throat ia order to sparo tha bod;, or at toast the boaea 
(Utoh. Sanhadrin 7. S). Of. otoo tho Wadition that jwt boforo bto doafli 
Tirus ordarod bto body borned and bJs a«bea soatterod, to order that Ood 
jTdabt not be able to reatore biza to Hto aod judge Ida <B. Olttto SCb.). 
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be broken, but are laid whole in the grave, or, i£ this be too 
distant, are hidden under a stone, in order that tlie deceased 
ma 7 ride upon the animal.’ In all these cases 1he intimate c<»- 
nection between the eacrifleial animal and either the form which 
it will possess in its future aute, or the person for whom it is 
the BubstiCute sacrifice, is obvious. 

Time does not permit detailed consideration of the interesting 
question of the origin of the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. It 
suffices merely to state that it is generally agreed that the Paschal 
lamb evolved out of the even more primitive practice of firstling- 
eacrifioes. The evidence is ample that the ancient Semites, par- 
ticnlarly in the early stages of civilisation, sacrificed all firstling 
and firstborn children in order to redeem the remainder 
of their group or species from the taboo, considered as naturally 
resting upon all members thereof, by virtue of the fact that they 
all belonged primarily and naturally to the deity that had created 
them. The underlying principle of such taboo-sacrifices was that 
the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed object, usually the first 
and beat part, redeemed the remainder and rendered it fit for 
profano usa. Correspondingly the taboo-sacrifices themselves 
Were doubly taboo; hence were pven over entirely to the deity, 
or in later stages of r^igious evolution, to his representativee, 
prissto, men of god, poor, etc. tinder no condition, in the early 
stages of the religion, might the sscrificcr partake of his own 
taboo-sacrifice. Outwardly this was the feature of the taboo- 
sacrifice that distinguished it most positively from the eovenant- 
sacrifice. 

There is abundant evidence, the presentation of which here, 
however, lack of time forbids, that these taboo-sacrifices were 
conceived of as not actually, or at least not completely, dying. 
Tme, the flesh was consumed. But, particularly if the bones 
were preserved, the deity might easily create new flesh, and thus 
restore life- In the desert the animals thus sacrificed were 
neither eaten nor burned. Their carcasses were left lying where 
they fell, to he consumed by birds and beasts of prey. Burning 
represents a second stage in the evolution of the taboo-sacrifice. 
And in later Israel the thought still obt^ned that these firstling 
and firstborn sacrifices were not actually killed; they were made 
to merely ‘ pass through the fire. ’ In this process, true, the body, 
and probably too, even the bones were consumed- Yet none the 
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less, it was felt, the life iteelf was sot utia^ished, and could be 
zoade oace more to re euter the old frame or even a new frame 
of the saEcte species. 

The basis of this idea must naturally be sought in the earliest 
Semitic coQceptimi of the animal world. It would seem that, in 
coramoo with so many other primitive peoples, the early Semites, 
dwelling upon the hunting or pastoral piano of oivilisation, eon* 
ceived of the number of individual animals of each speues as 
dednitsly limited. Hence their fundamental problem of existence 
was to maintain the number of these individual animAlu vmdimin* 
Ished. Still today the nomad in the desert lives primarily from 
the milk products of his sheep and goats. And ss still today, 
so too in ancient times, animab were killed only exceptionally, and 
generally, it would seem, with proper precautiem, such as the 
preservation of the bones, to ensure eventual rebirth or rein* 
carnation and the cmisequent maintenance of the original number 
of individnal animab. 

Here we have the explanation of that other prohibition, so 
frequently recorded in the Bible, of eating the blood. For the 
soul aud the life were one; the soul was In the blood. To have 
eaten the blood would have meant to consume the soul, tbb 
in turn would have meant the reduction of the number of indi* 
viduals of the species by one. Ultimately the entire species 
m^t thus be made extinct. Thb was prevented by allowing the 
blood, with the soul, to flow upon the ground, whence the soul 
could easily at the proper moment enter its next body. This 
was greatly f^llitated if the bones of some previous body were 
preserved and a frame were thus ready to hand. For this reason 
animab improperly killed or dying natural deaths, whose blood 
therefore had not been poured out, might not he eaten, lest the 
soul be consumed with the blood. This custom still persists 
among the modern Beduin. Musil writes/* ‘ The blood should not 
be eaten, because the soul, n$fs, dweUs in it. This would thereby 
pass into the eater. Likewise the flesh of animflla that die 
natural deaths should not be eaten.' That this practise of lettii^ 
the blood flow out upon the ground was in no wise sacrifloial in 
character, as is so frequently claimed, is beet evidenced by the 
fact that the procedure is prescribed for all animals, even such 
as could under no c<mdltion be sacrifleed, such as the deecr and 
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the antelope, and by the additional fact that although Dent. 12 
strips the slaughtering of animals for food of its oi^inal aacri- 
ficial character, it slall insists upon the pouring out of the blood.* 
The only possible explanation of the ori^ of this-paouliM nte 
is that given alwve. It is corroborated by abundant evidence 
from the practice of other primitive peoples. 

In this connection the etymolc^ of the common Semitic word 
for ‘blood, ’ DT ► is illuminating. Barth” classes this among the 
common and original Semitic bditerals. Yet for many, if not 
most of these biliterals he admits the possibility of a trilitexal, 
tertiaa stem.” Granting the poesibilitr of the relationship of 
the noun to the stem HOI. ‘to be like,’ it is more probable 
that the noun was derived from the verbal stem than vice versa. 
In other words this would imply that 01 etymologically desig¬ 
nates the blood as that which is like or, secondarily, contains the 
likeness of, the soul. This would, of course, indicate, what is 
quite probable, that the conceptitm of the soul and the life as 
resident within, and in a sense identical with the blood, is a fun- 
daiaantal primitive Semitic concept, and that, in general, cere* 
monies centering about the blood have also a certain r^tiwi to 
the thought of the soul and the life. Thus, for example, the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, smeared upem the doorposta of the 
houses <d Isra^ sjmboiised that the life of the lamb had been 
given as the substituts to redeem the lives of th^ mihm. 
Cnrtisa attests the gen^sl observance of this custom in Paleatine 
still today. 

Aocordingly we need no longer doubt that the practice of uot 
eating the blood, but instead, of carefully letting it flow forth 
upon the ground, had its origin in the aversiem to eating the soul 
and thus reducii^ the number of the individual members of the 
.particular species of animals. But the necessary oortdlary to this 
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b^ef is resurrecUocL and reincarnation. And, as ve have saeu, 
this process ‘«vas thought to bo greatly faoilicated by the 
preservation of the bones unbroken.** 

This discussion may well shed light upon the otherrrise rather 
obscure incident of the wolJ-known account of creation from 
Borosus, that mankind was created ont of eartli mixed with the 
blood of a deity who had, at the command of Bel, sacrificed 
himself by cutting off his head for this purpose. In consequence 
thereof manldnd posscssoa reason and divine understanding. 
The incident presumably by no means implies that the self- 
immolating deity permanently lost his life. Bather, in the light 
of our present investigation, it may bo reasonably inferred that 
after the deity in question had thus benignly given his blood 
in order to call human life into e^teoee, sew, divine life was 
restored to Ms former bodily frame, still completely intact, and 
he lived once more. Meanwhile out of his blood, teeming with 
the germs of life and reason and understanding, mankind came 
into being, lu other words, the story implies that human life 
is the direct coutinuation of the divine life ori^nally resident 
in the blood of the self-immolating dmty, just as it clearly states 
that human reason and understanding are the result of the 
divine reason and understanding likewise ori^nally contained 
in the divine blood. 


*aaiOBg most prlmitivo peoplM tbo soul is coaoeiTsd of os tiis imisr 
imago of the enter fonn of or aaimsl, t« the case may be. It Is 
loaalized is vtrlous parta of the bo^, ia the heart (leaser, SUUry of 
BMef in ItmortcUtf, 1. dSV), the eye (ibid. M7), the breath (ibiS. 
ISSf.), and is fteqvutiy eesootted with the shadow (ihid. 180, I7S, %<£, 
H7), iritik the refleoldoa m the water (thid. 846), and erea with the aams 
C«M. US). It is eartain that the Sosutes early aaseeiated the soul with 
the breath, as the Eebrew nefei, and wh and thtir eoiiiTaleats in 

other Seuitio Itmgoagee, indicate. Whether thia identidca^on be as primi- 
tire as that of the sooi and the blood can not be detanninsd with oerCain^i 
That in ancient Israel the aouJ wan oeoaaioiially ooaeeived as dweUiag in 
tile eye, or at least as dwelling in,aide the body and yiaiUe to the enter 
wwld through the eye, may be inferred from the name, 'the little 

man' (of. Berth, 212 e), for the pupil of the The 

tttm wooJd hardly imply censeiOBsneee that the image seen in the pupil 
ia aotnally the refleotien of the form of the beholder, hot can beet be 
A» |v^<nAi^ u the product of tho popular conception that the aoul lo^d 
out tiiTOU^ the eye upon the world without, and tiroa waa riaiblo » other*, 
fiowenr, thia does not at all affect the general enuceptaos of the soul 
as rending in the blood. 
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Jewsk AmuleU in Vnii^ Statu mional Ifwifium.—By 

I, M. Casakowioz, National Mnsatun, Waabington, D. 0. 

Tha Musenm'a coTioction at JewUb amulets, some thirty-five in 
number, includce manuscripts on paper and parchment, prints 
on paper and doth, and meUl disks, plaques and medallions. 
Part of the collection was acquired by the Museum in 1902 from 
a dealer who obtained it in Tunis, North Africa; tho rest 
belones to the Benguiat deposit of objects of Jewish religious 
ceremonial in the Museum, and presumably originated in the 
Near East 

The language of the amulets is what goes under the name of 
post-BibUcal Hebrew, which often exhibitt a disregard of the 
niceties of grammar and syntax, with an admixture of Aramaic 
phrases and worcls. Judging from the character of the writing, 
thty are of modem make, though their contents no doubt go 
back to remoter times. 

Beddes these spedflcally Jewish amulets, the National 
Museum is in possession of five magic bowls, four in Hebrew 
script, one in Syriac Estrangelo, supposed to have been found 
at EUlah, Mesopotamia. 

Obitesai. Contents iNo Aioukoement op tee Amolits 

The basis or efBcacious portion of Jewish amulets consists in 
the use of the names of God and angds' and in the application 
of Biblical verses* unchanged or in permutation of the words 
and letters. Thus the metallic amulets are frequently merely 
engraved or stamped with ’HK'. with or without soma device, 
such as the ‘shi^ of David,’ or the hex^onal star, the seven- 
branched candlestick {iMnorah), the tablets of the Decalogue; 


1 For tbe vguif caace aM imp^rtanM of th« kaowledgs and xm oi names 
Ip AmTTiiP and BgvpCian iocantaCione somp. Home Jwtrow, 2>M Setiptoa 
unS Aityri^fU, Qieeeaa, ld06, 1. 112, 1S2, SS7; B. ^ W, 
Bodge, Stfpptton Lcodoa, 1901, oi- 6; A. Brman, Dto dpypliwfcs 

Berlin, 0900, 31, If4; and in general, yamna A. Uoatgoaerj, 
Aramaic Incantation Teats /n» yippar (Uniw^ty of Panna 7 l»aiiia 
PuNkntlou. Sat?tcrsiaa Soetion, tqL 8), PUladolphia, 1918, 6$ and 66 
&. 95, further rofareacM are given. 

* Of. Montgomery, op. oit., 6Sf. 
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two pla<^ues have the nazaes of the four rivers of p&radiae {Gen. 
2. 10 ff.) m all possible transpositions and permutations of the 
words arid letters. To the names of God familiar from the Old 
Testament the Eabbalists added numerous divine names con* 
atrocted from passages of the Bible or some prajer hy means of 
the ffematria,* and notarikem,* the various systems of alphabets, 
as the or by combinations and transpoeitiona 

of the words and letters. Thus, for instance, from Bx. 14.19*21, 
by reading v. 19 and 21 forward and v, 20 backward, seventy* 
two names, each of three letters, are formed.' 

The Biblical passages applied in amulets either contain refer* 
ences to God's help and succour in distress, or his promise of 
delivery from danger, so, for instance, Ps. 34. 7; 45. 12} 71. 
2, 12; others to incidents of Biblical history of a symbolical 
character, as the healing of the water through Blisha (2 K, 2. 
19), or delivery of Daniel fr«n the lions* den (Dan. 6. 23). 
Otbera have come to be considered as incantations in themselves. 
So Ex. 22.18; Gen. 49. 22 (against the evil eye); Nn, 6. 24*26 
(the Aarooite blessii^)*, Dent. 6. 4-9 (the j Ex. 15. 

26; Beut 7.15; Psalm 67 inscribed in form of the candlestick; 
Psalm 91 (with the last verse of the preceding Psalm), which 
is particxUarly considered as effective against evil spirits, and 
is termed in rabbinical litcratore ^ or ‘a 

song against plagues,' here meaning, attai^ of evil spirits, as 
in ^e Targum as wdl as in Midrash the whole Psalm is given 
a demcsistic interpretation.^ Others were found a place in 
the amulets on the stren^ of ^bbalistic interpretation that 
they some mystical names of God. So Ez. 14. 19-21 

relied to above, Dent. 28.12. 


is aa arittniMtiiul equatioii. It a^sQuue for two words, ttio 
Istteri of wbieb yield tbe saaM numarical valoo, an Idsatieal meaniii^, or 
a mystieal o<nu>s«tioii betwosn tbolr meaningB. 

‘fTototiboa is tba eomUBation of tho initials o; snd*Iettan of sevsrsl 
words or vorsea to OM word, or the forming a oew wwd of «acb letter of 
a word. 

•CbaagiAg tho poeiUon of proziniste lotUrs (3 for M), or pla^ng 
the lottori i« revorMd ordsr (f^ for K). 

*So Basbi to Bah. ed*. For othsr Biblical passages baiuposed iato 
mystiosa naaos of. bL Ucdie Sobwab, rooobwlatre ds VongMogU, Paris, 
187$. COf, $0, $0,110,118, B04, 816f. 

’ Of. Slobo. 15*; Nu. Midr. Bab. 18. 8. 
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Anotlier clement entering the composition of amulets arc 
astrological coneeptiona and notions. Of the ten circles, of 
which the Kabbalah conceived the univeree to consist (com* 
spending to the same number of BefirotK), the esven planets 
wore believed to be of the greatest importance to man. For 
eseh planet prsided over a certain department of bnman affairs. 
Th^ were provided with seven angelic regents, who ruled over 
them, each having under him several angolie servitors. So lihe- 
wise the twelve constellations of the sodiac, the four cycles 
itokufoih), or seasons of the year, the days of tlio week and 
hours of the day, etc., had each their particular ruling angel or 
genius, who were the direct agents and cause of the influence 
they were supposed to exercise over the life of nature and of 
man. Bo in addition to God and the angels these guardian 
spirits of the heavenly bodice and seasons are appealed to in 
the amulets.* 

Gathering up these elemonta it may be stated that a full and 
elaborate amulet usually begins with an invocation of God and 
the angels set over the various departments of nature and life. 
Then, follows a long string of ilia of body and soul from 
which the bearer of the amolet is to be freed or protected 
by the amulet. Nest comes the adjuration of the various classes 
<i 9vil spirits, followed by an ennnieratlon of a series of vieis* 
sitades a nd mishaps which may befall the body or mind of the 
patient. To these tripartite, negative elements of the invoca¬ 
tion, noted by Frofessor Montgomery, in a modided way, in the 
Aramaic bowl incantations,* is frequently added a positive ele¬ 
ment, the prayer that the bearer of the amulet may obtain grace 
Bind favor in the eyes of God and man. Interwoven with the 
invocati^ and surrounding it like a frame are Scriptural pas¬ 
sages mentioned above. Mixed up with all this, or set up in 
some flgure, as the ‘shield of David,’ the magic square or cir- 
cle^ is a medley of names of God and angels, some of them ' won- 
derfnl and fearful’ forms, defying any attempt at a rati(mal 
philological and etymological explanation, written forward and 
backward and erwswise in all possible permutations and trans- 


*Of. PaBi;. 38 <1806). 110 fli Bhabb. 169 ^; S. Uw. (Baabi), 106^; 
7Sd ChreMdee of iTardAflWl, ed. Geater, Id f. 
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positions of the Letters. Sven some pagan deities have been 
siimggled in, mneh transformed, or deformed in their passage 
from pagan godhcod to Jewish angelhood. So that from the 
amulets qaite a respectable little international and interreligious 
pautheoQ (and also pandemonium) might be brought together. 

The amulet selected for reproduction, while not adorned with 
some of the devices mentioned above, is, as regards the con tents, 



the moet complete and elaborate in the collection. It is a parch* 
ment manuscript, seven and a half inches square, and eo t hes 
from Tunis. It is written in minute but, with the exception of 
a few worn off-places, clear and fully legible script; in fact, 
the writing exhibits a skilful and practised hand, perhaps that 
of a professional scribe (sofor) of the Torah scrolls. The 
part, that is the invocation, is composed of three dgexes: a kind 
of portal formed of intersecting semicircles, closed at the top 
with a sort of crown f round it inside runs a scroll, syromet- 
ricaUy disposed; while in the center is a pear*shaped figure, 
inclosing a circle or wheel, with intersecting semicircles between 
them, and a star or six spokes within the wheel or oirole/—The 
numbers on the subjoined guide or plan show in s measure the 
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devious and maze-like path the Bcnbe followed, aud there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the correct sequence of the 
several parts j the dove-tailing of them preaeoled here w to be 
taken as tentative.—The renderii« of the terms in the loi^ 
cstalogue of diseases contained in this amulet is for the most 
part based on the definitions and explanations of them given in 
the following Hebr. medical works in the Library Congress: 
pWp.by Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Naples, 1492; HOIEO 
by Tobiah ben-Moses, Venice, 1705; ’pIS* by Maimonidea, 
Wilna, 1887; D'’nn by Jacob ben-Isaac Zahalon, Verdco, 

1863. 

To first dispose of the ‘trimmings’ or accessories, the inscrip¬ 
tion which frames the amulet begins at the right top comer with 
the Aaroaite blessing (Nu. 6. 24-26), Between the first and 
second members of the blessing are inserted the words, ‘for 
Hannah, blessed above women, daughter of Rachel, bearer of 
this amulet upon her,' and the last six words are repeated 
between the second and third members. Then follows a series 
of mystical names, via., D’DIVT O^DSDS ODDS DHpiK . which 
are usually taken to represent, 

(eJso inscribed on the back of the 
masueok) which by the ab-gad alphabet aress'’ HliT 

{*fiVD. b7 at.baah=s:<THn»J ^1*71)00 »U03D ’^30. which in 
Pseudo-Siiach are said ‘to have brought Idlitb back to Adam, 
and when she turned child-murderess liko Lamia they were 
set over her';‘* pinH. elsewhere with repetition, pin’lK. 
perhapsvery mighty, mightiest;** ‘But thou, 
0 JttVH, art a shield about me' (Ps. 8. 4), closing with ♦p'? 
and its anagram, which is the acrostic of Gen. 48. 13: '1 wut 
for thy help, 0 JHVH. 

It> the comers are the four letters of the Tetragrammatou 
spelled out in a way so as to yield the numerical sum of seventy- 
two, the number of the most solemn and potent divine name of 


a diflMwit ezplaaatioQ ot th«s« wot&, as bebig tSs aeroetica 
eertam ikort invoeatioaj, ti, Schwab, Vo^aiviairt, 66. They ahw ccev in 
the praytei which aceozepany the Uesaing oi the priest* 

“Of. /MsWh SaoyaZcp. 1. 296 and 4 SO; Uentgomery, op. ett. 260. 
*Cf. i. Gm. f. ywd. Hamburg, 6 (1200). 71, i. v. 

Schwab, op. eit. 42^ pMCSontes dyt ohant, dwiviag the last part 

from P' 1 * 
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the ^abbsJiste, found by them in the three versea of Bx- 14. 
19-Sl, each of which count* aeventy-two letters. Underneath 
are the names of the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Kafael 
and Uriel.—Along the lower odea of the scroll and forming 
above a sort of arch is a series of threc-lettered names of 
nneert^n derivation. Under the point of the arch, mH’' 
while in the lower comers, to the right: Jl’VOliO > of which the 
first four letters, by redncii^ the decades to units (the 'minor 
counting’), yield the same sum as = 26, while the last two 
letters, tetdning their full numerical value, 410 - BOlp i to the 
left, ^nV which are formed of the end letters of Ps. 91115 
‘For he wiU command hia angels to guard thee on all thy 
^ay8.'_Pollowii« the line of the ‘portal’ are again scriptural 
passages interwoven with mystical names. Beginning at the 
bottom on the right side: ‘Know thou therefore this day, and lay 
it to t hi ne heart, that JHVH he is God, in heaven above and upem 
the earth beneath, there is none beside’ (Dent 4. 39); ’Itf* »T> 

• which is constructed of the last letters of each verse in 
Gen. 1. 1-5; and repetition of ’p*? with two permutations; '0 
JHVH, Ood of hosts, hear my prayer, give ear, God of Jacob, 
Selah’ (Ps. 34. 9); ‘0 Lord, open my lips, end my month will 
make known thy praise’ (Ps. 51. 17); *1 am that I am’ (Bx. 
3 , 14) .—Dispersed through the figures are, on the right side of 
the ‘portal,’ a number of mystical names cf uncertain deriva¬ 
tion, on the left side, the fourteen triads of the acrostic of the 
prayer ascribed to Nehunya ben ha-?anah, a rabbi of tho first 
and second centuries, rspresenting the forty-two-Lettered name 
of God assumed by the KabbaUh”; in the center figure are 

•As awrtk* of tfco vnyer of Nohuaya omot in full or in part 
on My Md orory Jowi»l» amtjlot, and tha prayw iitU is to©» 
or l«a of tto aatiir© of an iacanUtion (thoogh U found mfcranco into tSo 
daily prayoro of tho orthodox Jewi), it may act b® amiao to gira it a 

olaco baro: , 

i) Kiij unno IV3W .-pp AiT b5p . miiy vnn yii' nbna nw Kn* 

I'cn , oSoi roe* ‘ 

Sap lanyip .inenp 'Xit nj&inyb ntn rrv :imy Stij ^a 10 x'o pnp 

. AicJiSyn yAi* inpyy pDwi 

It olooaa with tha dosology: 

^p^ obiyS inoVo nian OW ^I■<3! in acrostica: iva ijo. 

Traaiiatimi: . ' , . 

Oh, pray, by tha powar of thy graat right hand, looMU bar ^0 u bottac 
(cf. Luka 15. 16). BaeaiTe the §ong of thy pMpl*. Bxalt UJ, daaaia ua, 
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seen in itfl six permutations and some of tiie mystical 
names, closing with J*DXO • while in the ‘ crown' above is appro* 
priatelyset ‘7K’nrDK.’* 


Tffa mVOCATION 

The numbers on the margin refer to the corresponding num- 
bora on the key plan. 

Don^n mN3vn nin» i 
Kntjm ii3in ^Min ^'ooinnro 2 

’•I’nvni ‘’[rrjn pnK nvo p^pnn “sniDon oe^ 

“iK'K riK'o noo D'pipnn D't^nipn 

D‘iiDio<"n ninwn 'ps o 

o^y\oon DnMi nio«r "Dnv)33 s 

“on'x* D'ori “nspnn 
nr dv mioon "|K‘?on no 2 ) om "..... 
D‘rr nr lifin ‘7y mioon "jN'^on^ *Pron nsa*) dk^3 4 
m Dv ^y D'jiDon 33i3n oe'i ‘^K'on 

ooiDon ':^ron n33i Dt^'^ *^Knn p-ix 

“nyc'n iy 5 

rt’vni Tion*! “onnm “ir;rni pm n^jm "hok'hk’ 6 
npivi my '?3D *^m na •’n'ar: njrrp Ksni “ii3i pm 
n'DB'ai n'^DK n'o'^3 o^y^ D’k^ipi >yD ‘?3oi 

'ro ‘>301 "nnu 

nomooi »»N"in ’vn 3?^3 fo a^in p po C'mn 3?<3 7 
noDjm nn’on nmnnoi npi:^ p’oiOi pyji^oi **niDn 
“n;?'i30i “pirni'Oi ‘'3‘>n n3i30i dcdh ’Vinoi 


awtat Mbs. 0 iBiglrC7 m«, gwd then who soek thj UAi^ as tbo pupil 
ei ^ ofo; bloM them, olaaaae theoi, htTe coiapusioii upoa thorn, bMtew 
always thy rightoodsaess oa thsm. Stroag on^ holy ono, la the abuaSanM 
of l«Ad thy eoagrogatioa; sliigls one, «£de«j OM, tore to tliy 

pooplo) thoss who aro mindful o£ thy hoUceM. 3«co)?e our «ner«ftt7< aad 
bewr otm cry, thou who teoweat the biddoB thiags. Blened bo tho aamo 
o2 bis glorious Eiagdooi. forow. 

'**OrowB of God,* or ‘crow&er of Oodj' with procthetio K. Om of 
tiio ‘priaeoe of the face/ fioo'rsgoot of Qod. In Borah. 7* he is ideutiilod 
with JKVH; «e. J9v>i4\ VftO. 1 . 69i. 







isaisv:' . 
iSt^uoSi^i 

fV;::js:wfe’ 


uagg 


JuwiaH Amulsts nr tub U- S. N*tioj<al Murrum 


1 (*lMT»). Th« KCDolit dawriWI on pflgM 157-167. 
a (below). i.soCber etnolet In tbe eolloetioo. 
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n‘?rrn •'JOidoi **Dna{<rr 8 

’ra D’»n >oidi "nnire^n "ijr’‘?pDi ;n fne'm 
**n'jiE3 nmpoi "api [o pa n’orn [o nmp 
oinnn*m nyoo'^mm ?<3n *^in 
’‘Tirro) *n)nr na'oo on‘?ijn n‘>v^aya?< *.)^o '^aoi 
j^pio’iaDKD o''7>ynov}> D'inon*KD'i‘*^i;?'e'ov'np'c*n 
‘9K' n'rtm rin |'j? ’j^o ^'iodoi ^n^on ‘7N 
p f|Dv n*i5 p a'nana NJS'^a n^a &>:y qov 
ppro^ yV'7\ \nty\ fjie^a o'o *?aoi yy ''ly nis 
na n“)iKoi ii‘?nooi '’no;^jo^ pmm n'nc^oi 
I^a vni-i'T^n ix nonic' *7301 n'^n nai “n’^na 
ATpK'O'f o’orr p'M 0*0 *?aoi o*nnn d’d ix on ">ai 
njao ona n*n’^ Dipo ‘paa nio'ua pa 00 pa o*on 
mnrt:i ’jh "in>< o’oa "a;^n o ai"oa' rnpo na D”p*i 
‘*13 ^y^n i6 nan^i man ab b'k loa “i^n o “|13 d»'» a'? 

ooax n^^iaoDi '^no n'T^SDoi g 
ntf'ao pa o*a pa pie^a pa n^aa pa '?aoi 10 

o ainatt' j<apo na o”p’i n*n’^ Dips *733 mo‘:oo pa 
njn*i nno »ro ‘?aoi m’ idd mn* o '^lav ^*5 '?ia* 
niivonoi aa'? pnonoi mjni npm nnii 

‘T^’3 

ru?nn finei *70*7301 j’g/'a 11 
•‘•n* 7 'Ooi “naajoi o'a nsuooi naioi 12 
n;^i n ‘70 nv: [w n:ao *7001 is 
jnnr nanm nanjen ‘ 7 ;?njioon‘ 7 K'anK mvni i 4 

Dopn'n non*;) Jh*? 
I’ll^a mnan *73 ^yyy ^U’J?a 15 
n^nm nnann 0*73 la^pa^B’ le 
nainj< 17 
unyy^ 18 
[UOK nona ig 
jnjin^ nannai “njic'Kia 20 
♦nm 21 
rrnni 22 
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mix Donwn may ’j'ya -[^os oirj'ira jinaijo 23 
nirnnii!'P“nn’tj nPivJ n'nni ^npotlfo'^ ononi 

o'yiy'? nw 3 i niipnnan 24 
IK'S “Jon I'rfTN nm* *ioy '3 nrrn k^i Ni’n "‘idjk 26 

TIIAKSLATION 

2 0 JHVH, God of hosts, who dweUert among the Cberu- 
torn, migh^ among the upper oses 

% and rulor over the lower ones,’* for the sake of thy great, 
mighty and awful name 5 and for the sake of the Shem Iia* 
Meforash'* which was engraved upon the brow of Aaron 
the priest,'’ arid its holy attribute** • which were engraved 
upon the staff of Moses our Teacher, peace be upon him, 
with which he performed the signs and wonders 

3 irt Egypt;'* and for the sake and by the power of tho 
angels who are appointed over the Tehu/ak'® and their 
. . . princes,’’ Gabriel, Uriel, Barakiel, Babiel . . and 
m the name and by the powM of the ang^ who is appointed 
over this day, JehuMel; 

4 in th* name and by tha pownr of the cmisteliatfon** and 
of the angel who are appointed over this month, Pisces, 
Bmniel; in the name and by the power of the planets and 
of the angel who are appednted over this day, Jupiter, 
Wiruel; in the name and by the power of the consteUal^on 
and of the angel who are appointed 

5 over the hour—J* 

4 Mayest thou guard, preserve, deliver, shield and help, and 
have compassion upon, and sustm, prosper, favor, bless 
and heal Hannah—blessed be sbe above women—dangbter 
of Baehel,** from all trouble and distress, and from all 
kinds of evil and enduring diseases in her two<bundred and 
forty-eight members and thxee hundred and rinty*dve liga- 
m^ts.** from all kinds of 

7 headache, be it old (ehronic, ospXoloea), he it recent (inter* 
mitteot, csphalal{fia periodica) , be it pain of the half'head 
kfmeronia) and of lesion of the brain (boll or 
abscess t)**, and of madness, and illusion (melancholy), and 
lasting sleep (cornu, lethargy), and epilepsy, and vertigo, 
and incubus,*’ and loss of speech (uphueiu),** and cramps,** 
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8 and conrulsions,** and baldness,** and dandruff,** and creep¬ 
ing o£ the head (formicaticf), and malignant eruption 
(ecsetna or fawaf), and the pUca,*^ and pedicnlcsis. And 
&om all Idnds of fever, he it ephemeral, be it putrid, be it 
hectic,** and of the fever of . - . ,*• and from aU kinds of 
disease cauaed ^>7 fhe overheating (Uterallj, boiling} of the 
blood, and of redness of the body (erytAemo, erywpaiMf), 
and from all kinds of boils which are ei^cndered from 
sweat,** and dropsy,** and coi^hing,** and the bad and heavy 
exhalations which mount from the stomach to the brain,** 
and shivers (or rigidity**). And from all kinds of the evil 
eye, so that she be like the seed of Joseph over whom the 
evil eye had no dominion as it is written: ‘A fruitful bou^h 
is Joseph, a fruitful bough by a spring.And trom all 
kinds of sorceiy, Shedim Xclin and Likths, and uijuri* 
ous spirits, and destroyers and evil spirits,** and Na'aroah,*’ 
and MaWath, and A^th (or Igrath), daughter of Mah- 
lath,** and her train. And from ail kinds of burning by 
Are, or its products, as a hot object or boiling water. And 
from all kinds of injury by water, and sinking in water 
(drowning), be it in the sea or in ditches, wherever there 
may be a danger in them. So that there may be fulfilled 
in her the verse of Scriptures: ‘‘When thou pasaert through 
the waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
up(m thee. ’*• 

9 fTMn the fAiling in of a wail, and the falling of stones, 

10 and from all of falling, be it in the bouse, be it in 

the street, be it on sea, be it on land, be it from ladders, 
wherever it may be. So that may be fulfilled in her the 
verse of the Sciipturea: ‘Thoi^h he fall, he shall not be 
cast down, for JHVH upholdeth his hand.'** And from 
all kinds of dread, fear, trembling and shock and horror, 
and stupor of the heart, and evil dreams, imaginings and 
visions” and evil things (or words)**; 
iX and confusion and distraction of the mind. 

And from pestilence and plague, wherever it may be, and 
epilepsy,** and running catarrh of the head.'* 

13 And from all kinds of danger. Amen. Enduring for ever. 
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14 And may«st thoa coxamand the aogal Ahabi«l> who prasidcs 
over love and d«ire/* tiiat ha ronder har &n object oi favor 
AnH grace and oompaasion 

15 in tbine eyes and in tiie eyee of aU people, to the end, 

16 that they all desire her love, so that she shall be 

17 loved (or lovable) 

18 in 1 h^ ayes 

19 as Tamar waa in the eyes of Amson 

20 at the beginning,’* and as the love between Jonathan 

21 and David.*^ 

22 may she be 

23 honored in their eyes as a Cing is in the eyes of his serv- 
anis, who love him and render him obedience. And may 
she be delivered from all severe and evil decrees,** 

24 which come in upheaval upon the world. 

25 Amen. Snduriug for ever. Fear not nor be dismayed, 
for with thee is JIIVH thy Ood wherever thou goest.** I 
wait for thy help, 0 JIIVH. 


** That ij, the a&gela ta the dsnjgiw o£ h«a««A, and mukiad, liviaf upon 
«iirth, e«Bttitetiag the two doiaaipe of JBVH'i nJe. Cf. the ictitbeeie of 
ffbmK (ukgole) ud Q'pno (the oppmeed 0'p'^y> ia Eethcb. 104b ud 
of ‘y e&d . applied to the reign of Bolomon m Senh. 80 ^. FeraUtf to it 
le tba diati&otSoB between th« nbyo Sw w'Vod {famiha anp^rior) end 
DOO VS (fatTtiiiA inferior) in Berak. 17*} Baoh. $8^, S9b. 

* That ii, the Tetoagraffoutoo, the eeparated and dbtuigniihed from an 
other Bomee, of. Jecith Sne., 11. SOS. 

'^^ferring to the goldeu frontlet (fun. cngravotl with the worde 
r^'ri'b s?ip, which Aaron wore oa hie for^ead, Ex. M. Sfl. 

' '*nvin. frott H'n. the various modee and naoifeetatloDe of Ood’e 
being, so that it may be rendered, the atOlbutee, as m Ood substaaoe and 
aooident are IdeafioaL They probably refer to the attributes of JSVQ 
enumerated In Er $4. 61 

**Sx. ehs. 4*]4 poaitnh—'It ia intareetiag to compare with fona ef 
ifivoeatioo that of an Axamale amulet published by ErofoBor hfontgoaery 
in JA06. Sl (IPU). 278fl., where the appeal is by the objeete 

tiMDeelree: 'with the wand of Koeee end the shining pUte iKr'Yr of 
Aarot the high priest . . wbteh seams to imply the eoneaption of 
a aegis potency iobereuC in these perapbemalie which ia still aetlve after 
the things themedvee have vanished (eomethiog like the eohonda or 
orenda of the Indians). The preeeot amulet keeps on a higher, more 
Bplritoal, plane} in feet, it endeaTors to ram^ within the fold of mono* 
theism, though Che very roiion d'etre of amnleCs, preenpposing as th^ 
do the eilstenoe of a ouober of opirits, endowed with great powar and 
enjoying a large measure of independence in their actioas, eonatltntes a 
breach in the unity of Qod. 
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■ nfiipn. properly, tom, STCIe, tbn 8«aMo, On ilia euparstituB eon* 
sMtad with tba ebu^ of tlia aeaeooa b. JavirA 12. 77. 

^Pottibl^ of a eorruptaoB of O'n^PDi, ‘and tboir wrvantar’ or 'set* 
▼iton,’ <• $; tho ufala who lerro oador tbo arcbooB of tha haavmlj 
bodios. 

"Worn off BO aa to bo UJag^bla. 

* SiQ iB oaad rathor loooelj in nbb. Utoratm’o for consteUatlon, planet) 
than fata, fortona. It would eam that tha soriba of thin amulet had 
afasplj aeeumnlatad Bamoo aad tanoa without much roford to tlie niceUas 
of tho aatrological dafluiUona aod diattoeUooR. 

** Tbo firrt two angalo named in 3 and i are familiar from the BiWeal 
Uteraturo. Sk'JIS. praiso of God; '3^. grcatneee of Qod; St<*p>rr is 
eoQBidored bf Sehwab, op. M., 148 ae a corruption of Sx'ITl' « one of tha 
oimee of Uotatron, and ncuno of the ongol nlliig erer TborBdapj *Dn. 
exaltation of Qod, 1 b nooordlng to Schwab (th. 84h), name of the as^ 
who watohee orsr tlie month of Aixe (Uareb^April ), whUa 118) 

ia the namo for Uan on Toeadar and for Jupiter on Tburoda?. 

* Por a detailed a^g&moat of tbo tola of the planele to the daT* and 
hour! and their ehan^ in the four teha/oth of. Baebi to Shabb. 189u and 
Sehwab, TocAbuiaire, eto. under the naoee of the an|tiB enumerated here; 
for the senaral b e li e f in the ^polntmeat of an|eU 'for an boor, day, 
uontb, year,' of. tfoa^oznery, AraiMtic inoonfotioA Taie, ete., 68, 66 
and a. 31. 

* Ftmct over from Imperf. to Imper. or Inf. 

*iaitiaJB ofT^nSnita o wn, Jwl. 5. 24. 

* Is amulcta and prayere for the tick in general deaeont ia reckoned by 

the mother, cf. Shabb. 66®: «rD^3 '3"3a Sh . 'All incnotatione (prop* 

erly, oountingc, becaoee the iseantatieoB wore for efficatioamese repeated 
eeooral tiniM and therefore eounteO) are ia tbo name of the mother.’ 
If there be in thSi praetice a lingering remSouceoBe of a maCriarchal 
organisation of eociety, of. Montgomery, op. ott., il 1 , tho Jewe ha»e 
no thought of it, but baee it on Pa 86. 16 and Pa 116. 16: 'I am thy 
isrmt, the eon of thy amid earvant. ’ 

* Por a detailed enumeration of the parte of the hamem body a Miehnah 
OhaL 1. S. The 848 memberB oorreepond to the same number of precepW 
CTcy WWU) of the INoreJi, while the 865 l^amante (properly, refn*, imdw 
which rague term the Talmud comprima the trtariee, nerrea, muedee, ate.) 
stand for the 365 prohibitione of the Torah <'jn It'? T» as oodified by the 
rabbia, «f. Toma 76®; Berak. 45*. 

■ Ra-H&.Lery, SmAebr. u. OelA TfS-, n v.: Blatter-pustuU, Ui^, 
papula. Targ. of Pro’. 26. 26 rendera fiKTO (destruction) ^ «noiux 
the Wfa 0^0. meaae to bruise, orush, and to ctir, mix. 

“Properly, henrlnoes of, ©r preeeure upon, the hoart, the symptomfl of 
^ Bigbtmara 

■literally, silenoa 

« in the origina: doubtiese a mistake for nro, from f O, to 

eemprees, oontiaot, aqueese. 

■Properly, shaking, distorbaace. Of the Imbc. 

•‘I»ifleaee of the for' (oiopaota), from tho reeemNanee of baldaeea to 
tho mange in suimal. 
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“LiUrAliy, brw. The Greek worl irlrvfi»p (or plor. •hvo) from ••hich 
the m©di»a torn for ttU ^oot, i* derired, hu tbe ^me 

aeuunf, <* ikOMuat of tie rewablwuie of tiie thiu sealre, which oxfaUaU 
from the akin of the head, witii the bnak* of gradn rttiah wiwtitule tbe 

bran. i 

•• ^V7^ ij?*Sp moat Ukelj an error or a lop#**# oaiovii for AV’lp, properly, 
bwddinj, pleitmf of the hair, tb«n, mattia®, olottan®, tbe de^itton of 
~ tbe pUM pchiUca in Hebr. medical worke. 

■Properly, tbini it ia tbe fever whioh ooaeumee the ttwuea and reueea 
emaoaatiOQ. 

• n'nts. unknown. . . ^ 

• Only the flrat two Jetton in the original are ^eUnctj T1J?« l n flt» xnto 
the context. S. the tianelation. 

• « 

"Arab. ^5S-'- 


■Arsb. JUuo. 

• Dp a 0. McOuJlob, Curator of tbe Amy Medical Moeeum in Waeh* 

in«on, wtt flret to reggeet that t<ptO'UW< might be a eormplod 
cpiption of Spaniah e«o*opo. Tbe whole phreee occnra in eeeeral of the 
Hebr. medical worka with the apeUing: nor^O^*. conirmmg Dr. McO.^a 
gmeee. i» the teriptic pUna. » frequent in poet^ibl. > writore of 

*«, Oen. 8. «} of. Ben-Tehuda, rheww. Tottu* HabroiJotir, i, 62 aw.*’*?* 

• Ct ^DD Pa 112. 120: 'My deah tranblea,* and Pial, Job A 16: ‘My 

as. Attoleta for chiiaroa often oowiet of tbia veiae only, 
either toKribed and hung on tb^ body or embroidered in eome piw of 
thmr dreaa-In eiplaining the immunity of deecendanta of Joa^h 
from the evil eye B. Atuha eaid: ‘Bead not yp but'P 'btp, i. 4., nmng 
ubore the power of ^he (erU) eye,' while R Joae b. 
fpom tlTl in Geo. 4A 1«: ‘Aa tbe fiabee «'jn. denom. from nn> in the 
aea ere covered by tbe watere ao that the evU eye baa no power ow them, 
ao aleo it hae no power over the eeed of Joaeph,' Berak. SO* and 68^ 

•Por a detailed deflnitioa of the namee of the eetaral calegoriea of 
demone and tbe diatinctioa between them i. Montgomery, op. oil., i 12, 
D 6711 Baahi to Senb. 102* girea tho following cberacteriaabon of tbe 
^edlm. BoMn and lilih; The Shedim bate the form 'niiyi of man and 
eat and drink Uko men; tbe Buhin bate neither body nor form; whila 
the hate form of man but aleo winga, of. alio Nid. »». In Kag. 
16* the poaammon of winga ia aOao aecribed to the Shedim. It ii ^ 
ibare of then that they ahare three qoalibee with mm and tiw rttb 
anceU: they oat and drink, and pwp^ate, and die like man, tat hare 
wmge, fowknoirtedgo of the future, and can treterae tbe world from end 

• Ka'amah. daughter of Lameoh and aaUr of Tubtl-Oaln (Gen. A S2), 
'w ia tbe dmnoniac hicrachy of the Eabbalab (alougode of Agratb and 
Lflitii) queen ol the demoai, wife of Samaol end mother of Aahmodai 
(Annodauj), of. Jexn*h S*0', *> 518. 
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*ln lit«rAtur6y Pm. 112*, Numb. Uidr. & 12. d, l she-desioa wbo 
ro«m« through tbe on Wodfloodor and S&turd&r nlgbte nt tb« bond 

of eigbt««n mjmdo of angols of dootrudaon ororTOso of whom hu bj 
power to deftroj. 

* 19 . 43 , 2 . 

•Pfc 37. 84 

** Por tbo TOforoocM to droamo ud apparitions in incantations a Uoat* 
geiMrj, op. oO. 321 

* I'Sq means both. 

* Alreadp oauaerated aborc nndri 7. 


^Ajab. and 


*Por tba angals of love see UontgooMxj, op. dt. 173S. 

* Tbat isr bsfore tbo Ifiva turned Into hatred, ef. 8 8. 13. 1 witti t. 15. 
*Of. 1 S. Id. 1; 20. 17; 8 S. 1. 26. 

*■ n^'IJ from , to cnti split, turn, to decide, pass a sentence (el 
I,e tig deeuSore), Job 32. 86, hence. dedaon, decree, Dan. 4 14; 
6. 2L la Jewish usage Cbe word has the q)edfl< meaning of nnfaTorable 
decreM against the Jews bj the (non-Jswish) govenuBsiite. 

" Initials of V' >^^0 mi |DK. 

“Of. Deut. 61. 8. 




The Oeographical Foundation of Turkey*$ World StfidJwtL— 

B7 LsoN Domdoak, Anerioas Gwgr&phicii New 

York, N. T. 

The regicai to wliieh I am hero inviting attention has oecu* 
pled a conspicuous position on the stage of world events since 
the earliest known tim«. Faint rays of prehistoric light reveal 
it as the bridge over which the race of ronnd-haadcd toen cro»«ctJ 
into Europe from Asia. Inuring antiquity wo find it to be tho 
original seat of civiliaations which radiate ontward in every 
direction. In medieval l^mes it is the groat half>way station 
of the main artery of world trade. "We know of it in modorn 
days as the center of a mighty international struggle familiarly 
hmown as the Eastern Question for the past hundred years. 

A world relation of such an enduring character must obvi¬ 
ously rest on exceedingly firm foundations. A search for its 
causes leads us straight into the field of geography, where wo 
find the three elements of position, form, and natural resources 
to be primarily responsible for the extraordinary interest wliich 
has alw^ been coupled to the various names by which the 
region has been known. An mvestigation of these three phases 
of the country's geography is therefore m order. Before pro* 
ceeding further I shall define this region as the Asiatic exten¬ 
sion of Mediterranean lands nestling against the great central 
moontaui mass of Asia. It is sharply separated from the rest 
of the continent by a mountain w^ which extends continuously 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and is made up of the 
Armenian and Zagros ranges. It is a peninsula itself formed 
by two disUnct peninsulas. The region is one of the tinit divi¬ 
sions of the Asiatic continent in the sense that it Is the only 
part of the entire Asiatic continent sobject to Mediterranean 
climatic infinencss. It is interesting, in this connection, becanse 
it is also endowed with pc^itieal unity, as all of the Ottoman 
state falls at present inside these limits. 

By position, first at the junction of three continents and, 
therefore, on the main field of history, secondly as the site of 
convergence of the great avenues of continental travel, and 
thirdly by its situation in one of the two regions in which cli¬ 
matic conditions proved most favorable for the early develop- 
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ment of humanity, Turkey at first scrutiny appears to hare 
bean eminently favored by nature. Tiicse advantages converted 
it into the meeting-place of societies ivbich are generally asso¬ 
ciated with the three continents which the country unites. 
Aryan, Tatar, and Semitic peoples are well represented in the 
land. 

In considering Turkey as the meeting-place of continental eul- 
torcB It is neceeeary that we should oosfinc our conception of 
tbe fact to the strictly literal sense of the term. The country 
is a meeting'plaoo and nothing mora It has never been a transi¬ 
tion a<me physically as a consequence tiiere has been very 
little mingling of the different elements in its population. The 
very structure of the land deters fusion of the inhabitants into 
a single people. The interior upland rises abruptly above a 
narrow fringe of coastal lowland. Its surface features, consist¬ 
ing partly of deserts and of saline lakes, recall the typical aspect 
of Caitral Asia. On the other hand, the luxuriant vegetation of 
the maritime fringe reflects European characteristics. No better 
relic of Asia l£inor’s former land connection with Europe exists 
than this strip of the west soldered on the eastern continent. 
But the phyrical union is clcan-cut and as a result the change 
from the low-lying garniture of green scenery to the bare tracts 
of the uplands is sharp. These features make of Turkey a land 
of strange contrasts. Its coasts are admirably washed by the 
waters of half a dozen seas and yet, in places, a journey of a 
bare twenty-five miles from the shore lands the traveler squarely 
in the midst of a omitiiLentsl district. 

So diversified a country could not be the land of patriotism. 
And as we pick up the thread of Its troubled history we find 
s woful abseiuie of this spirit among its citizens. In ByTsmtine 
times as in Ottoman, a selfish bias towards local interests, a 
parochial attachment of the sordid type, pervades its popula¬ 
tion. A medley of peoples, each filling its particular geographi¬ 
cal frame and animated by widely divergent ideals is constantly 
engaged in looking abroad rather than in the land for tbe att^n- 
ment of their hopu. Nature fostered this condition. Communi¬ 
cations between the different regitms have always been arduous. 
From the narrow fringe of coastland to the interior plateau the 
aseent is steep. More than that, the maritime dweller of the 
lowland shunned the total lack of comfort which he knew 
awaited him on the. arid highland of the core. Conversely 1he 
12 JAOS 36. 
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indolent inhatitant of this elevated district realised tlat were 
he to settle near the marshee he ccnUd not compete soocessfuhy 
with the more active seafarers. As went on the coastal 

peoples_mainly Greeks—aecnstomed themselves to look beycmd 

the sea for intercourae with the outside world while the Turkish 
tenants of the interior land still kept in thrir ssind’a eye the 
vast Asiatic haokgronnd out of which they had emerged. 

In the same way the imposing barrier of the Taurus pr& 
vented contact between the occupants of the districts lying; north 
and south of the mountain. The significance of this range to 
Euiopeans cannot be overestimated. The mountain has proved 
to be the chief obstacle to the northward spread of Semi¬ 
tic peoples and their dvilisations. Sncceesive waves of southern 
invaders, invariably of Semitic descent, whether highly civi* 
Used or drawn from tribes of savages, spent their fury in vain 
Lashings against the rocky slopes. The past is verified his* 
torically whether we consider the failure of Aasyritos in antxq* 
uity, of the Saraoens daring bfiddle Agee, or of the Egyptians 
and Arabs led by Mahomet All in modem days. The lingoistic 
boundary between Torkish and Arabic occurs in this mountain 
chain at present and Hogarth has expressed the fact in a real* 
istac phrase by stating that at an elevation of about 2,000 feet 
Arabic speech is chilled to silence. 

To come back once more to position, we find that while this 
feature has generated an attracting force the shape of the 
land, oa tiie other hand, promoted a constantly repellent action. 
We have in this situation a remarkable ccnfiict which has exerted 
itself to the detriment of the inhabitants. The centripetal 
action of position was alwajs reduced to a minimTim by the 
centrifugal effects of form. The mountainoos core formed by 
the Anatolian tableland and the weatem highland of Armenia 
could only be a emter of dispersal of waters, and hence to a 
Large degree of peoples. Accordingly throughout history we 
have a cootinaous spectacle of peoples swarming into the region 
only to be scattered immediately into new directions. Further- 
more, however much the land partook of the character of a 
sin^ unit with reference to the broad divisions of Asia, the 
fAct remans that it vts greatly subdivided within itself. The 
sis main compartments into which it may be laid off have fos¬ 
tered totally divergent dvllisations. 1 have dwelt on this in the 
last November Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 
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All o£ tbese eonditioos were fnnd amen tally fatal to the foniia> 
tion of nationality. They faTored only intercontjnental travd 
and trade. 

In only one respect did position and structore operate bar- 
mosiously. Both agencies combined to create Turkey’s rela¬ 
tions with the world beyond its borders. This was facilitated 
by the admirable set of natvual routes which led in and ont of 
tho country. Beginning with the broad band of the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea, land and water routes snceeed each other in close 
sequence The inland sea itself is prolonged through the 
JBgean and the Turkiah straits into the Black Sea, the shores 
of which are dotted in swift succession by the terminals of great 
avenues from northeastern Europe, as well as all of northern 
and central Asia. On the European mainland the far-reaching 
Danube had an outlet into Turkey throngh the Morava-MariUa 
Tall^ in addition to its own natural termination. The Dnieper 
valley played an exceedingly important share in connecting Tnr- 
with northern lands. To the east the Crough-Llke recesses in 
the folds of the monntaias of Armenia and Kurdistan led to 
the great Tabris gate beyond which the way as far as China 
lay open. A somewhat more winding course through these 
same mountains extended into the Mesopotamian valley, beyond 
which the Persian dull ^ened sea travel to centers of civili¬ 
sation of the monsoon lands or westward to the African ecast. 
Land connection with the continent also existed by means of the 
rift valley of Syria where the beginning of the Africsn hft 
system is found. Through the oeoomnee of all these channels 
of pauetration the history of Turkey finds place as a spsdal 
ohapter in the history of the world’s great nations, A greataz 
share of responsibility falls on Turkey for this relation than <m 
the Turks themselves. 

The appearance and establishmesi of this people in a land 
which was not that of th^ ori^ follows their life as nomad 
tribesmen of the vast steppeland of Central Asia. They vtf e 
men at large upon the world’s latest continent, the northern¬ 
ers of the east, who naturally and nncossdously went forth in 
quest of the greater comforts afforded by soathem regions. 
The vast fiaUand which gave birth to thair race lies open to tiie 
frosen galea of the ntftth. Its continental climate in turn icy 
cold or of bruiting heat was cut off from the tempering influeaces 
prevailing behind 1he folds of Tertiary mountain piles Co ihe 
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BOdth. And u tbe Bt«ppe<men migrated sout}iward Iheir gradu¬ 
ally svelling nmnbgrg imparted denaity to buman mass thay 
formed beoauae axpaosioii on the east or west vaa denied them. 
Ohica and Ohin^, admirably sheltered by barriers of deserts 
and mouQtains, stopped tbeir easterly spread. So did Cbristlan- 
ity in l^usaia, on the ^eet, though at a beaTy cost to the country 
for no obstacle had been raised by nature to meet their adrance. 
The open plain of Central Asia merges insensibly into that of 
north Europe. That is why incidentally Russia is half Tatar 
to>day. The Asiatic was forced upon her. She sacrideed her¬ 
self by absorbmg him into her bosom, sa^ng uorth-eentral 
Europe thereby from eastern in'^asions but forfeiting the advan> 
tages of progress. 

<hit off from East ai^ Weet in this manner the only altema* 
tiye left to the Turk was to scale the plateau region of western 
Asia and to swarm into the avenues that led him to conquered 
territoty where be succeeded in attuning power and organizing 
his imdiseiplined boats into the semblance of a state. The pres- 
. ence of the Turk upon the land on which he conferred his Mon¬ 
golian and the very foundation of the Turkish state can 
in this manner be attributed to outward causes rather than to 
local developm^t. It was easoLtially a process of transplanta- 
tbn. The o<msolidstion and rise to power of the Ottoman 
Empire between the close of the 13th century and the 16th 
ware in themselves largely due to foreign conditions, for during 
interval Europe was busily engaged in extirpating feudal- 
iffi^ objectionable phases of medieval clerical influences 
from its soil. 

The world relation of Turkish lands antedates, however, the 
coming of the Turks by mary a century. Problems summarised 
in the familiar appellation of the 'Eastern Questiem' have 
thmh origin ki the emstence of the narrow waterways consisting 
of the Pardanelles, Marmora, and Bosporus. This watery gap 
has exerted profound influence in shaping the relation of Turk¬ 
ic tenhtory to the outside world. The Eastern Questiem is as 
old as the history of civilization on thifl particular spot of the 
inhabited world. It could not be otherwise because fundamen¬ 
tally this m^entons international problem is merely that of 
deteminlog which people or cation shall control the stnit. 
Who shall gather toll from the enomons transit trade of the 
region! This is the eeonomic problem which has always 
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pusionatelj agitated the leading commercial naticiu of the 
world. Its continuity is a proof of its geographical character. 
As long as these straits will exist at the point of nearest con* 
Tergence of the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas, identical 
problems are bound to recur on their site. Beneath the shift* 
iiig scenes of human events the abiding stags persists in direct* 
ing them into its own channels. 

Accordingly as early as in late Minoan times and surely in 
full Uyeenean period, some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years before our era, we find the Eastern Question already 
vexing the world. It centers first around Troy, because the 
city commanded the southwestern outlet of the straits and 
pilled the leading part in the history of its day as Con¬ 
stantinople has done since then. The shifting of the site to 
the northeastern end of the waterway represents the gradual 
spread of H^enie infinenee in northeastern maritime territory. 

Wt can only come to an adequate ccmceptaon of the rdlo of 
Troy in history by a clear understanding of the value ol its 
site. The city was a toll-station. Its citizens accumulated 
wealth in the manner in which the burghers of Byzantium Itid 
the foundations of their vast fortunes. Schliemann’s ezeava* 
tions, although eonductod with an unfortunate disregard of 
modem archeological methods, nevertheless are conclusive ea 
the revelation of the existence of immense treasures represented 
by pretious metals and jewelry. These riches may well be 
regarded as value paid for the right of tite free passage of 
vessels and their freight in the straits. Nor is it strange to 
fhsd that ooeval with the decline of the Homeric city, the 
earliest mentions of Byzantium, its succeeacr, appear. Con¬ 
sistently with this method of enlightening Trojan histMy it 
becomes possible to reach a rational understanding of Home's 
classic epic, as Leaf has done in England, and regard it as the 
account of a secular struggle for the poBse86i<Kt of an eminently 
profitable site. The testimony of history on the number, of 
sieges which Constantinople has undetgone is at least pretise, 
although no literary masterpiece sheds lustre on the events. It 
is twpAgftihift to escape from the parallelism in the histories of 
Byzantium and Troy simply because the geographical back¬ 
ground of both sit« is similar in every respect In the case of 
Trey, it meuit eonvenieot access to the Pontine rearland, prob« 
ably the first El Eorado recorded by history—the land of 
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fabuloiiB treasures iu search of which the AriConauUo expedi¬ 
tions were ajuipped. With Byzantium it meant drawii^ on 
the luxuries which Asia could supply from as far as the 
Padhc. 

So much for the antiquity of the Baateni Question. I am 
now g mng to pass to another phase of Turkey's world relation, 
namely, that of the land's influence on the discovery of America. 
We now stand on the thrcahoid of modem history in order to 
deal with a broad economic problem which affected late Medioral 
coDunerea and which was an ever reeurreiit theme in that splen¬ 
did period of active human enterprise known as the Ago of 
Discovery. The dominant idea of the day was to find means 
of facilitating east-west trade in the eastern hemisphere. I 
propose to review some of the facts hearing on this subject. 

Pcom the earliest times ^e commercial relations between the 
land of Cathay and Europe had been one>sided. The east sold 
and the west purchased. There was very little exchange. The 
products which came from the east could all be classed as Inx- 
uries. They constituted freight of small volume, hut the value 
of which rau high. Precious stmee, fine wooda essences, and 
spices composed the frmght. These oosunodities had been 
sh ipped to Europe for about two TOiiianninmg prior to the 
fourteen^, contuiy of our era. Ov^land, the caravans ploughed 
th ei r way across the southern expanse of Russia’s interminable 
steppe-land and penetrated finally into the plateaus of Iran and 
Anatolia. Their home-stretch lay in Turkey. By sea the trad¬ 
ers were accustomed to end their journeys at the head of the 
Persian Guli, whenoe the valuable wares would be shipped far¬ 
ther west via Mesopotamia. In this case again the home-stretch 
is found on Turkish soil It was not until about the end of « 
the 4th century B. C., when the Egyptian hamlet of Bhaeootis 
changed its name into that of Alexandria, that this sea route was 
KCtended into the Bed Sea Mediterranean. At this time 
the visi^ of acquiring wealth through tiie eastern trade began 
to dawn on ’^e minds of the inhabitants of the Meditezranean 
setd^oard. Many centuries were to elapse, however, before west¬ 
erners realised tiiat fortunes could be made by venturing into 
eastern fields. The profits and the splendor of the eastenx 
trade were popularised by Christendom when the accounts of 
Marco Polo and the friar travelers of his time became available. 
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Tiien the ambition of every adventurous merohant waa to act 
as middleman In the trade of Cathay. 

The bulk o£ the east-ivest trade in Medieval time flowed 
through the same two main arteries. The northern land route 
from China through Central Asia passed through the Tabriz 
and Erzerum gates and ended at TrcUzond, the balance of the 
journey being made by sea through the BoeporuS'Dardanellca 
vay. The southerly conrso was an all-water route from the 
sea of China to the Mediterranean. 

The incentive to reduce coet of trausporUtion was as strong 
in liKse days as it is at present. The northern route being 
mainly over land was a source of inceaeant worry to the trader. 
The unrest which followed the appearance of Mohammedanism, 
the reluctance of the adherents of Islam to deal with infidels 
rendered commerce more and more rishy. Transportalaon by 
land was slower and less profitable than by sea, as it is now. 
Caravans conld not avoid br^andage as easily as ships could 
run the gauntlet of piratical depredation. It was not only a 
case of argosies reaching port but also of camels escaping high¬ 
waymen. In addition, duties had to be paid at fom: or five dif¬ 
ferent points of transshipment. If we examine the pepper and 
ginger trade alone—the supply of both of which came from the 
east—we find that from Calicut, the great emporinm of trade on 
^e Malabar coast, these spices were carried by the Arate to 
JIddah and thence to Tor in the Sinaitic peninsula. Overland 
journeys began at the last point and extended to Cairo. Frcan 
thia city a river journey on the Nile to Bosetta followed, after 
which the fre^t was packed cm camels and sent to Alexandria. 
All these oonditaons made for the increase of cost cd the eastern 
wares which were snppUed to Europe. 

With the cost of eastern c«nmodities rising higher and higher 
as land transportation became more and more hazardous the 
minds of navigators naturally turned to the possibility of dis¬ 
covering a seaway to and Cathay. The incident of the 

discovery of America in the course of this attempt to lower pre- 
v&ling freight rates was an inevitable cooseqnence of economic 
oosditaons. The chief point of interest to us resides in fact 
that the discovery which urun<fftalissd Columbus’ name was 
accelerated throi^h the fall of Gonstan'^ople Into the h an ds 
of the Turks in 1453. 
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The capture of the Byzantine capital came aa the Jeathblow 
to an already declining commercial intercourse. Henceforth 
the Moslem was to stand guard at the western gate through 
which cast-to-weet mtercon^ental trade had passed. And there 
seemed to be no doubt that ha was firmly resolved tn prevent the 
ChrisUan from traveling hack and forth through his clommions. 
It meant the definite doaiog of the woetrni gate to easiom 
commerce. Tho first evil effects of the Turkish contfucst wcpp 
felt hy the Venetians «id Genoese. The Venetians nttpeeially 
incurred tJie wrath of Mohammed the Conqueror on account 
of the aid they had rendered to the beleaguorod capital. 
Greater leniency was shown hy the Turks to the Genoese who 
had refrained from overt acts of ^mipathy toward the 
Byrantinee. 

The Snltans themselves as well as their minUten were willing 
to maintain the trade which traversed their lands. It left a 
share of its proceeds in the Turkish treasury. As a matter of 
faot the only commerce between Turkish lands under Moham- 
BLedan rule and the west has existed because of the income it 
brought to Turkish government But the barrier of religious 
dive^ences ^oved insnrmountable to commerce. The great 
slgniScanee of &e Turkish conquest lAe Bysantine Empire 
must he set^ht in Its practically cutting off land communica- 
tioas between Western Europe and Eastern Asia. The impetus 
to westerly exploratioo was intensified. Before the fall of 
Oonstantinople the discovery of the western sea route to the 
east was regarded as highly desirable. It now beoame a necee' 
sity. 

The possibility of reaching the Far East by a voyage 
through the pillars of Hercules had not been fore^ to the 
active intelleet of the Greeks and Eomans, yet the ineentiTe to 
nndertake eaplotaCion did not acquire intensity until the latter 
half of the 15th century. The Turkish advance to westem Asia 
came, therefore, as a shock, the uspaet of which forced trade 
out of the Mediterranean through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the wide Atlantic. 

Another important result of the Tu^’s conquests in the Bal¬ 
kan and Anatolian peninsulas was the diversion of the Eastern 
trade from European land routes into sea lanes. The change in 
the direction of intercontinental traffic impeveriebed the German- 
speaking inhabitants depending on the Danube artery of con* 
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tine&tsl life to such an extent that their economic prosperity vas 
lost This state of things occurred at a time when the natural 
wealth of this central ro^on was steadily drained by the all- 
powerfnl Vatican. The Beformation^ which waa as much a 
political move as it was religious, was therefore welcomed by the 
rulers of Uttio states wlio grasped the opportunity of dcspoilmg 
the Roman church of its landed property. The loss cauaod by 
the Tarkish curtailment of trade was temporarily offset in this 
manner. * 

One of the effects of tbo extension of the Asiatic steppe to 
within sight of Mediterranean watera has been to carry the 
art of China from its Far Bastern seclusion to the very door 
of Europe. But as distance imparts faintness to the westerly 
migra^on of Chineee taste it is only in a stage of waning indu- 
ence that we find it in Tcrhey. It is a result of the trichling 
of the Turhiah element through the passes that connect the 
plateana of Iran and Anatolia, for Persia has always been 
swayed by China in matters of degance and art At various 
stages of Persian history have entire colonies of Chinese artists 
been induced by the Shahs to take np residence in Persia. Many 
of the patterns on Oriental rugs bear traces of this Chinese 
influence and this influence in a way extends mneh farther 
west, for both in Europe and the New World the standards of 
taste in rugs and carpets have been raised conspicuously by the 
endeavor to reproduce the beauty of Oriental coloring and 
deeigning. 

Turkish art is modeled on Chinese in the sense that its prod^ 
nets had to conform to conventional patterns instead of imi* 
tating nature. It destroyed initiative and prevented the artist’s 
unaginatdmi from soaring beyond defined limits, but powerfoUy 
realistic effects were nevertheless obtAined. One has only to 
take np an illuminated manuscript to ascertain this. Persian 
manuscripts show Chinese <^aracteristics to a large extent 
ehiefiy because the Persian school of art covered a wide range, 
li is the only <me in Mohammedan countries to allow the repre- 
seatatiMi of the human ^ore. But ccmtigul^ vnth Turkey 
had to make itself felt, so that occasionally, though very sel* 
dou, Turkish maDoscripts with illuminations in which person¬ 
ages in various attitudes are portrayed can be met The 
distinctiy Mongoloid features of tiie faces deUneatod in these 
instances bespeak the origin of the art. The slit eye is gen- 
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erally present. It is mainly, however, in the ornamental bor* 
dere devoid o£ human reprasentaUon that Chinese features are 
found mingled with Arabic. The conventionalised repreeenta* 
tion of the oypresa tree so common in Torkish decoration ia an 
instance of the Far Eastern ioduenee. Again in mosque inte- 
riors richly ornamented by displays of superb tiluig the hand 
of Persian artists trained in Chinese methods can be discerned. 

The introduction of Chineae decoration in Turkey is an inno¬ 
vation which follows Arabian influences by four or five cen¬ 
turies. It serves as a reminder of the Moi^oliaa element in 
the Turk. Through contact with the Chinese the Mongols had 
att^ed a higher intellcctnal level than the Turks. Enlaku, the 
grandsem of Jeoghis Ehan, had included Chinese artists amtmg 
the retainers he had brought into Western Asia The tales of 
his period reveal Far Eastern fashions, and this is likewise 
true of the ogives found in the buildings of this time. But 
apart from these eflects of the Turkish conquest China was 
known to the inhabitants of Anatolia through the overland silk 
trade!,. ^ attested by Armenian records of the middle fifth 
oentory,' 

In literature also Turkey baa takes, lessems from the east and 
throi^ the avenues created by the East-West troughs of the 
AfTTigniaq highland wht^ debouch <m the Persian plateau. A 
Turkiah poet is not entitled to the qualification without having 
g;iveu proof of a required amount of deftoess on the Persian 
lyre. Turkiah poetry is in fact perhaps more indebted to Per¬ 
sian than to Arabic, the latter langu^ being the mainstay of 
prose composition. 

As to the present world relations of Turkey, I have ontlined 
them in the Apnl, 1916, issue of the Qeoffrapktcal Review, 1 
^all summanse them bhefiy by stating that by its positiw the 
oodntry lies squarely in the path of both Teutcoiic and Slavic 
advance. A natural course of expansion is leading Germany to 
the southeast across the Balkan peoinsula into Turkey. The 
exteuion of frontiers required by Bussia likewise determines 
Blavic conquest of Turkey. Overpopulation in the one case 
and the need of access to io^free waters in the other make .the 
contest inevitable. In both the problem is mainly economic. 


S.: Catftav end the thither, E^kluyt Sw., London, ISIS, 

pp. 98-M. 
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At bottom it is t}io modero phase ol the Homeric straggle Ideal* 
ised m the Qiad. Tcnda;^ the Teaton ia merely heeding the cell 
of the iaad, whereas the SUt is responding to the call of climate. 
These are geographical factors which uoderlie the cooiest 

Turkey, lying at Europe's very door, is a virgin Held of 
exploitation. The undeveloped resources of this country arc 
varied as they are immense. If properly exploited they will 
undoubtedly afford a splendid opportunity for the investment 
of capital. They have been neglected for more than 2,000 years. 
At the very dawn of the Christian era we dnd Strabo bewail¬ 
ing Boman indlfferenoe to Anatolian colonisation and urging 
his conctrymen to go forth and embark in commercial ventures 
in Asia Minor. The noted geographer dwells with particular 
insistence on the variety of the land’s resources but we know 
that his foresight and exhortations were unheeded. The Byzan¬ 
tines barely scratched the land to supply their needs and the 
Turks who succeeded them did not even attempt as much. Tur¬ 
key therefore awaits its conversion into European colonies in 
order to become productive. This condition adds its own 
attraetiveness to the advantages of its position. 

Although practically unexploited, the products of the country 
enjoy fame all over the world for their excellence. I shall only 
mention a few to recall the familiarity of the subject. Xong 
before Australian mohair was known mtihsjr came from the 
plateau regions between Angora and Eonia. The taw silk of 
the Lebanmi and of tho Brussa district, famous for its mulberry 
trecs> commands high prices in Europe to-d&y. And this is true 
of the past thousand years. The rags which adorn western 
homes in Enrope and America come piincipally from Asia 
Minor. The Persian Gulf yields an annnal harvest of pearls. 
The tobacco of Anatolia, especially f ran the vaUejs debouching 
into the Black Sea, ranks among the choicest in the world. The 
dried ffgs of Smyrna, the oranges of Jaffa, and the olivee of 
P^estine yield in excellence to none of their kind grown else¬ 
where. Arabia is a househc^ name for good coffee and savory 
dates. 

By means of irrigation Asia Minor end Mesopotamia can be 
converted into thriving agncjdturel districts. Experiments in 
cereal and eotxon enltivation have already yielded excellent 
results, both on the Anatolian tableland and in the Cilieian 
plains. The chief source of wealth of Turkey lies, however, in its 
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undeveloped mineral depoeits. PracUcallj every variety of ores 
is known to occur. The area of transitioD. between the plateau 
of Iran and the Ueeopotamiau depression is characterized 
by the existence of oil fields. The fuel is known alcng the entire 
western border of the Turkish natural region. The mountunous 
core of the c<nmtry is a natural store of metal. It is an area of 
land constriction due to the pressure exerted by the weight of 
part of the Siberian steppeland pressing against the Arabian 
tableland. In the folding brought about by the application of 
these forces, numerous channels lapping deep into the earth’s 
interior were created. These openings became the areas of oir' 
culation for heavily minersliaed waters. The rich contents of 
the core were brought up and deposited at the surface not only 
within the area of folding but beyond, as far as the ejects cd 
the disturbance were felt. To judge from the distribution of 
minerals, all of Turkey has been affected by these crustal move¬ 
ments. The deposits that have been found are generally known 
to be of considerable size. Their contents would probably have 
been exhausted had not capital abstained from taking risks in 
the presence of TurMsh lawlessness and misrule- The parti¬ 
tion of Turkey into European ooloues Will create a swift change 
ia this attitude on the part ef European investors. 

Summit up, We that we have dealt with a connecting 
regiozL which may appropriately be considered as ihe classical 
ease of its type in geography. A land which by its position was 
everyman's land, and which because of its geography was of 
greater interest to the foreigner than to its own inhabitants, 
beh^ a part of three continents, was part of the life which 
grew on each. A nation formed on such a site beloi^ more to 
its neigbbore than to itself- In this respect its future will 
resemble its past. 



I<nd<yn6swn i J^nQuayes.^'By Cablos Bterett 

CoNAi^T, Professor in the University of Ciiattanooga, Ten- 
neetee. 

1, Stahiiiiy of oriyinal t —Indonesian 2 (not to be confused 
with the 2 of the BLD or BOH series) is one of the most stable 
of the ori^al eonaonanUl sounds of AustroneeicL. It remains 
unchanged in most languages of both Indoneeiaa and Polynesian 
tarritoiy. Examples for initial and medial 2 ar Indonesian lima 
‘five’ and u^alw ‘eight,’ which ret^n the 2 nnebanged, not only 
in a great majority of the Indonesian languages, but also in 
nearly all the Polynesian speech territory, e. g., Samoan, Fijian, 
and Hawaiian lima, Fij., Haw. wdiu, Sam. volu. A conspicuous 
exception to the general rule in Indonesia is the esse of Malsgasi, 
where, in certain dialects, notably the Merina, BetsimisarakA, 
and Antemuru, an original 2 quite regularly becomes d under 
certain coaditions, chiefly before an original «, e. g., Merina 
dtmi < IN lima 'five/ fid* < IN pi2i ‘choose,’^ but also initially 
before a and u, e. g., Merina dakiUiki : Malay lahi-Wn ‘male’; 
Merina ditm«trd: Malay lumuJ 'moss.’* 

In Philippine territory there ar a few languages showing a 
BuAcient variety of treatment of original I to justify special 
study of the fenmnena as classified below. 

2. An i 'coofcaeyw«’ *n Bisaya .—The Bisaya language, 
sp<^aii by three and a half millions of the Malayan populatioQ 
^ the southern iriands of the archipel^o, has a number of dia^ 
leoto, chief of which ar three, the Panayan, apokki in Panay 
and Occidental Negros; the Cebnan, spoken in Cebfi, Oriental 
Negros, Bohol, and northern Mindanao; and the Bisaya of 
Simar and Leyte, spoken in these two islands. In certain parts 


'Cl Bnmd«tetter, Dit MalagMi/ mm UalaHtaim, 

Iwerne, 1SS8, p. SC, aad DU Loiftertckeinvuigm in im 
SpratJtan, Lueer^ 1915, p. 3S| also Psrrand. ffesot pAMSiigw com- 
fcrSc Stt malM et ic* dielsots mclgoaict, Paris, 1909, p X, footaote: 
(MeHns) 'ImproprsacDt appelis Bor^’ BresdstetUr, u his uosogisis, 
e«athnies ose <A tbs tradltloaal asms, Ho*a, of tbs people and I&sgusgs 
esJd Usrio* by Farrud. 

* Of. PsrtSAd, £«ss^ p 119 f., sad, fsr tbs exuaplss ban given, ^ S6, ti. 
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of the Cebuan territory, noUbly m Cebu rity and tie eurrouad. 
ing towns, an intervocalic J of any ori^ is habitually dropt in 
coUoQuial pronunoia^(m, e. g., bait (without hiaUis) for 
‘house,’ sfldp*' for raWp»' 'm<mey/ in both of wbioh oases the 
I is original, and wad for wal&, Fr. U n’y a pas, where, as shown 
by Bikol ward, the 1 is the £I/D consonant Compare also 
for ffdlah ‘sickle’ : Bikol gardb. 8 o also di' for diW, ‘not»' piio' 
(or g^wa') for giOa' ‘play’ (noun and-verb), gdah (or gdwad) 
for pWoft ‘ripe.’ On the other hand, 311 st as in the Bng^ 
cockney speech h is pronounst where it does not belong, e. g., 
‘owhever’ for ‘howerer,’ so in Ceb4 and vicinity tti insertion 
of a superfluous I is fully as common as the loss of 1 illustrated 
above, e. g., gaUsmitdn ‘nUnril’ for gamiiH from the root gdmii 
‘use,’ salduBiPii tar sdusau ‘splash,’ for ‘food,’ 

Himnon for itnnan ‘drink’ from the root inSm (or indm). But 
the Cebuan I cockney dificrs from the English h cockn^ in that 
the former has not become so fixt and regular as has the latter. 
The Cebuan's use of i where it does not belong is more com¬ 
parable to the straining for correctness observd in the rustic 
'killing ^ckei^ in the gardeug on Thanksgiving morning.’ 

8 . L&ss of •rtScrvooflttc J in §«?«.•—In Sulu, the speech of tte 
Snlu (Spanish orthografy J 0 I 6 ) archipelago, which lie® to the 
soothweet of original 1 » lost with great r^ularity 

between like voweU, with resulting contraction to a single long 
vowel, e. g., Snla sfi < IN loJo 'fault, sin,’ Snlu Us : Bikol, 
Bisaya h^Uas ‘make,’ Snlu hi < < IN ISU ‘buy,’ 

Suln pJ < IN p*it ‘choose,’ Snlu d (cioee o) < IN i*t« 
‘bed,’ Sulu id < *iola < IN tSlu ‘three.’ Between two 
dissimilar vow^ the 1 is retaind in some words and lost 
in others without any apparent rule, e. g., Sulu : Malay 

haUk ‘return,’ fuW ; Malay fuU ‘def,’ Ivian IN ba*Za« 
‘moon,’ walit < IN walw ‘eight,’ with retantioa of I, but 
Sulu fi» < IN wJi ‘turn,’ tma < IN tali^ ‘ear.’ An inter¬ 
vocalic I from ELD is also lost in not a few cases, e. g., Snlu 
tdg : Bikol iur6g, Bisaya (Cebuan) t^g, Bagobo tddog ‘sleep’; 
Sulu Iwahan < •ka-htka-an (Bis. Ceb. haluka'&n) ‘twenty’ 


'BIftke, Cofrtnbvii^ to ThiUppins Orannar, JA.08. 27 (1906), p. S88, 
3S4, acted the lou of originfiJ intemcalis 1 ia Tagslog and Salat ‘Jot 
ort^asl iafc«rw«li6 I i* loeC in Tagaltjg end Sola,’ without eny irforoaoe 
to its lotoitioB in both leAguegoe in oaMS too numorcmo to be zegardod 
oMaptioneL 
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from dvha, mrua,lu<t, dua, ‘two’; tmt reuiad in others, e. g., 
Sulu i3iu ; Bikol idro, Bagoho t&do ‘beeswax.’ It ia ret^d 
ia Siilu void 'not yet’ (cf. Bikol wtrd ‘there is not’) but loet 
in this same word when the suffix i is added, Sula lofi < •wooi 
< ‘there is not’ (o£. Cebuan waldi, Samar-L^te wardi). 

Further examples of retentioa of the ELD I at such common 
words as Suln ihn : Malay kidon ‘nose’ and 8ulu haloh : Malay 
gidoh ‘make a noise. ’ 

The loss of interrocalic I is much more extensiT in Sulu than 
in any other language of the Philippines, but there is here no 
cockney use of I where it does not belong, as is found in the 
Cebuan dialect of Biseya. 

4 XtM5 cf inUrvccaiie I in TfljyaJoff.—Tagalog loss of inter¬ 
vocalic (original) I, while very common, ia far from imiTeraal, 
even between like vowels. Many words showing loss of 2 in Snlu 
retain it in Tagalog, e. g., Tagalc^ sdlo : 8ulu ed ‘fault, sin,’ 
T^. <tio t Sulu S ‘hed,’ Tag. pUi ■ Sulu pi ‘chooee,’ T^. 
hiU : Sulu M ‘barter,’ Tag. suld : Sulu so ‘torch,’ Tag- uU : 
Suln ui ‘tiM, repeat.’ A few loee m Tagalog an original I that 
is retaind in Sulu, e. g., Tag. hdan : Sulu Wion 'moon ’ Tag 
i<iid (or tuwd) : Sulu ‘straight-’ Tagalcg does not, like 
Suln, contract two like vowels brot together by syneopatiMi of 
I,* but either leaves a hiatus, represented by lumea, as in Tag, 

: Bis. doloa ; Sulu din ‘way’; or inserts a secondary X, 
as in Tag. bdkos : IN hold i Sulu Wi ‘house’; or, in the case 
of a labial vowel, n (o), the labial glide w, as in Tag. p6too s IN 
pvUt i Snlu pi ‘tea.’ Swnetiiaea K takes the place of the lost 
I, ev^ betweei u-vowels, as in Tag. uhod •, Bisaya iUcd : Suln 
M ‘worn,’ which, however, is in Tagalog more commonly 
prononnst <ic4 or dwcd. 

Tagalog and Sulu agree in retaining I between a and < in 
hdiik ‘return’ and in dropping it between the same two vowels 
in Tag., Sulu idn<i < IN talma ‘ear.’ They also agree in 
retaining it in vM ‘eight’ and dQa ‘tung.’ IN halu 
‘widowed’ retains its I in Sulu bd2u and formerly did in Tagalog 
Wlo, which, however, has lost the ? within the last two hundred 
years, becoming bio. Tag. wdd ‘left (hand)’ retains an 
original I between two o’s as in Tag. sdio. In the correspooding 


‘ Ot filske, op. M., p. 333, 8S4, nd Ooaimt, TJu Fapst Law In FMIpptno 
ZmgwfiM. ia JnthropM 7 (ISIS), p. 
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Siilu l&wa < waiA by mstatbeais, the 2 ia reUind, aa regularly 
in bitiel position, the metathesis antedating the Snlu loss of 

intorvocaho I . - ^ a 

In the material examiad for this study ther has been foxind 
no example of interrocaUe lose of Tagalog I of the BLD a^ies. 
Here again, Tagalog dillers from Sulu and the Cebuan cockney 
in that it aecma to presorv a clearep distinction in pronunois. 
tion between the 2’a of different origiii. 

Tagalog loses final 2 after i in a considerable number of root 
words, e- g„ Tag. Mni : Bia., Bkl. buMl ‘def,’ whsro Tag has 
i regularly for ori^al pepet in both syllables; T^. h&b* : 
Uoko, Pang. ahSl, Pamp. abil, Bkl., Bis., Bagobo KAbid | 

Tag. k<iU : Tir. fcutet, Balhn k(Uex, Ibk. Aotdi, Bis., Bagobo 
' itch. ’ Malagasi ‘itch’ agrees with Tag. in the loss of final 
j.» In all the above esamples the vowel of the final syllable is 
from pepet. Final I is lost after an original ♦ in Tag. topi : 
Phil to«2 ‘flatten.’ But Tag. final 2 is retaind in reduplicated 
bases of the type Tag. stistt; Phil. siM ‘repent,’ and 
in other roots, e. g«. Tag. piW ‘pluck,’ Wpi2 ‘peUet’ The Tag- 
development is dotttleee the same as in Pr. gmtH. 

5. L«a 9f «rtervocoHo I w Bonto*.*—The Bontok Igorots, 
celebrated for thw cnitivatioa of rice by toe terracing of their 
mountaiaons province in Imadn, ax reprtsentativs of the 

most primitiv of the Philippine Malays. Bont(^ shows loes of 
intervocalic 2 in a number of words, a g., Bont. < IN buton 
‘moon,’ < IN bo2oi ‘house,’ iweg : Pangarinan ^ig . 
Malay itlor ‘anakc,’ the last example inserting the labial glide 
as does Tagal(^ puito < IN pa2u ‘ten.’ In Bontok ‘Wm 
i 3 generally pronounst pSo, but p«fl is also herd. The loss is, 
however, leas common in Bontok than in Tagalog- The 2 is 
Mtaind in Bontok ddton : Tag. dd’on : Sulu (to« < Philip. 

‘way’; t6h ‘three*; Slo ‘bed’; «♦ : Hoko townj 

pCe ‘choose’; u}6U ‘eight’; : Tag. dtto ‘tong’; pS« < IN 
pOai ‘lame.’ 

•Of. iVtaad, Buai, p. 121, m, who •!» enaplea rf low of fiaal 

* Bemtok: J®ke, The B<mW 

Igent Lanffvme « BoMafc Ifforais. in 

^6, part i, 1908; B^aeaaad, The lanpwipa Sfohen hy the 

BonM IgcTOi, Obiwgo, 1M9. 
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Tha i that r«gularl 7 represents the KQ3 coosonant in Bontok^ 
is lost in Boutok < *uv)di < *udt < *ul6t : Tag- isgdt 
'vein/ but iirtaind in Bontok fald : Tag. hagd : Iloko bard 
'lung-’ 

Bontok elianges final Uo < in of in ■. Paug. airf 'weave’; katoi : 
Ibk. katdl ‘itch.’ 

6 . Less of intervocalic I m Kankanai.^ The language of tJic 
Kankanai Igorots of the 8ub*province of Benguat, North Luzbn, 
drops intervocalic { in Kankanai (sm)p6 < IN pnlu ‘ton’} 
luwan : IN buiaa ‘moon’; wad < IN wain ‘eight’} but retains 
it in (Wa 'fuug,’ and in toM ‘tl^ree.’ The RGH consonant 
reguJarly becomes I in Kankanai.* T’his I is lost in. K ankanai 
moot : IN uTtft, ugai, uhot ‘vein,’ which, like Kankanai bHwan, 
has the labial glide w. 

7. Loss of intervocalic I m 5omci.** The language of Samal 
Island, Oxdi of Davao, Sonth Mindanao, quite regularly drops 
intervocalic I, e. g., Samal io6 < •tola < m tOn ‘three’; 
makasasad: Phil, makasasala ‘sinner,’ without contraction of the 
concurrent like vowels, bnt po < •polo < IN pvlu ‘ten’ with 
contraction: wad : IN vjalu ‘eight’ 

Los of original i ia rather rare elsewhere in Indonesia and 
Polynesia. In Indonesian territory, the Vonum'' dialect of 
Formosa regularly loss mtervocalio I, and may lose it initially 
also, e, g., Vonum tma ‘hand’ beside Aimo ‘five,’ both from IN 
Ima (see below, par. 12 ) . Hotel Tobago {tho speech of an island 
of that name S. of Formosa) loses intervocalic I in some words 
and changes it to r in others. InitSally it is i or r. In Poly¬ 
nesian territory there i^ one langu^ that of the Marquesas 
Islands, which loses original I in all positions. 


’See tt7 JAOS. 31 (IJiO), p. 78. 

»Sch*««T T7i« Baton IHalect « a Umber of the PfctKpyine tfroup of 
Langvogee, in «/ ^*> ^ SeioMO, wL 6, pert 1, Manila, 

laOS wee fumiiht a Kaaikin^ word lirt bj Mariano l«gaaoa of Kapai^aa 
vilUga, In 1908 I collected a list of fifty worda from eigW Kaakana* 
boyi et Baguio, Boognot 

•Of. OonaJit, SGB Lw. p. 78, 74. 

-Matarial frem Menteno, Scppvrt d M- do V^^Uvotion 

PiMqoo «r me inUeion aea Oee Pmgpinee et on Uoioieie (1879-1881), 

for VoMim tad BoWl ToUgo from ScJwwar, Satin Diatei^ 
Bpaadatottw, Laatereckeenmgen, p. 88, sileo Boano (IN bOoi) *hoMe. 
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voNim 

BOTBL TOBXOO 

UABqtJSSAS'* INDONXSIAX 


vSo 

wao 

vau 

walu 

eight 


pou or po 

hun 

pulu 

ten 

tno 

a toru 

ton 

Olu 

three 

ima or 

hima lima or rima 

iima 

lima 

five 

taina 


puaina 

taliha 

ear 


The Melanesian. languages of British New Guinea'* quite 
regularly lose an original ^ in all positions, e. g., toi, h^, oi (IN 
tSlu); iiM, imaima (IN Una) ; <ow, fttiio, haia (IN ialina) 
‘ear.' 

An Indo>Buropean parallel is the regular loss of intervocalic 
I in Portuguese, e. g., ceo < caelu, s6 < solu, voar < volare, 
where like vowels contract as in Sulu. 

8 . Original I in Mandaya>* The Mandaj'a speech of East 
Mindanao loses I in Mandaya do < IN ui» ‘bed’; dan < Phil. 
dalan 'way'; huahan : Bisaya JiiioAoti ‘fortunate'; kawd ; 
Banudon kawald (ka^walch cf. Tag., Bis., Bkl. wold) ‘left 
(hand),’ but retains it in : Bkl., Boko iuli ‘earwax’ and 
foltnu 'lug, projection’ : Bkl. iaUna 'ear, lug.’ Final I regu¬ 
larly becomes i in Mandsya, e. t Tag., Bis., etc. ^ui^ul 

‘pubic heir’; &b\si : Bis., BkL kdbhl 'weave.’ Furthermore, 
thig tendency to palatalise ^ to t or y is seen even in Intervocalic 
pOftitinu, where, in some words I may be either lost or changed 
to y, e. g., Mandaya edup or sdyup : Bis s6lop ‘set (of hevenly 
bodies)'; pdyad orpdi'ad ; Tag., Bis., Fampanga p&ad 'palm 
(of hand),’ another example of Tag. retention of I between like 
vowels. The change of i to » or y is regular in Palau (Caroline 
Islands),'* e. g., Palau < IN itUan ‘moon’ and Palau p4t 
< IN hdu ‘pubic bair,’ which is exactly parallel with Mandaya 
biUbUi given above, this being the reduplicated IN bul(u) bul(u). 

V EwunplM Crom UoeblMh, Toeabiilaire oeAtni^'/ranfoU et /rcfifait' 
parUt au« Mor^uiSM, SanSvich, (fambiar, tie., 

Fuii, 1848. 

"Bny, T7i« LonffitofiM of BriKfA Gi»i*oo, is /ovrA, ^Athr. InA., 
84 (1684) p. 16*38, and lAngviotiu: Past and Ftftvrs, iji 

/a«fA. Poiifrt. Soo., 81, bo. 8, p. 66*76. 

" UaWrial funiahi by Ur. J. U. Garran to tfr. E. S. SeLatidet for Uj 
}fot0O aa A4 Monffpan La^iguags, in PhB. /ovrn, of 5oi., ?oL 7, bo. 8, see. 
Z>, UMula, ISIS. 

** Of. CoDant, Votos on S%o Phonotopy of ihs Polav Lanpaags, JAOS. 66 
(1916), p. 6. 9. 
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Pot I > % or y m Isinai, see 9. Brandstetter'* has pointed 
out the change of intervocalic 1 to y in Bare ‘e (Central Celebes), 
e. g., Baro'e jaya : Malay jalan. Bis. dalan 'way.’ For Indo* 
European analogies, compare the French { (U) mouiUi and the 
change of Latin U to American Spauish y aa In cahalUt, Amer> 
lean pronunciation oabayo. The same change ocenrs in certaiu 
of the FinnO'Ugrlan languages.** 

9. Original { ta Jsina>,*‘ The speech of the leinal moun* 

taincera of central North Luz^n retains original I unchanged 
escept when brot into contact with an initial consonant thru 
loss of an intervening atonic vowel, in which case the I becomes 
» (y), e. g. Isinai Hu < < IN tglu ‘three’; pKi < IN pvlu 

‘ten’; lia^i < < loloW reduplicated form of IN laJti 

‘male’; unu (or wew) < IN w«lu ‘eight.' 

10. Original 2 in Sambali. Sambali, spoken in the province 
of Zambales, West coast of North La 26 u, is divided into several 
dialects. One of these, that spoken in and around the village 
of Bolinao, regularly changes original 2 to r. It also regularly 
has r in all cases where the other Sambali dialects bav a non- 
original 2. The words in the following table ar taken frmn 
Beed.*’ 


aAUBAU 09 BOLIKAO 

SAUBALZ op IBA 

8 Al£BAnZ-A£TA 


dro 

dio 

61o 

bed 

dira 

dna 

dila 

tong 

rhiit 


limt 

sky 

bdran 

bfilan 

bdan 

moon 

tdro 

Idlo 

titlo 

three 

khro 

khlo 

khlo 

eight 

rima 

lima 

lima 

five 

pdro 

pdlo 

po 

ton 


The above examples show original I ; the following the 2 of the 
£LD series. 


Louur teh ei tnmg en, p. 8S. 

* Of. S«iA87«, Laprigi ISlO, p. 48. 

“Of. Oouat, OrotMurtido} Jfotw on tAo Ifittai SAOQ. SS 

(ISU), p. MO. 

A. Seed, VegrUee «/ ZamlSUs, is Sonr. P«8:, » 

part L «N 
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6AUBAU OP 


boukao 

rua 

SAUSAU or IBA 

Ida 

aaHBALt-ASTA 

Ida 

two 

&4ra 

rila 

hfia 

they 

biker 

bhkil 

bS^kil 

mountain 

r&nom 

linom 

limom 

water 


In the Sambali-Aeta we have again sporadic lose of intervocalic 
I, ae seen in biian and po of the abov table. 

In several Indonesian languages original I becomes r by aaeimi. 
lation to an r of the same word. Langnagea regularly showing 
this assimilation ar Toba, Ngajn (Dayak), Malagasi, Uoko, Bikol, 
TirurU, and Bagobo, the last four of which ar Philippine lan¬ 
guages. Bxamplee ar Toba, Ngaju raytw beside Malay layer, 
Tag. lapag ‘sail’; Toba rarat, Malagas! raratrd beside Malay 
larat 'scatter*; Uoko, Toba, Ngaju rvar beside Sundanese Iwr 
‘onteide, except^ Bikol rdra beside Samar Bisaya Ura ‘weave 
matting*; Tirurai rebur beside Mai^ lebttr 'roil, disturb’ 
(where final r in both Tirurai and Malay is the RGH consonant); 
Bagobo, Tiropai for os beside Samar Bisaya loros ‘lower (sail, 
etc.).’ In ail these Ur^nages I becomes r only under assimilativ 
influence, the change not being spontaneous as in the cases under 
special consideration in this paper. 

In the G^ayo” langn^e of Sumatra, r often stands in the place 
of Indonesian I as the result of metathesis according to the fol¬ 
lowing rule: In C^ayo words having both I and r, the order of 
the two liquids must be rl, never W. If the liquids stend m the 
order Ir in other languages, metathesis takes place in Gayo. 

Arabic, Malay iahtr Gayo rahil evident 

Malay ioraf Q^KTO ralai extend, spred 

Malay luruh, Toba rum Gayo rviuh fall (as leave) 

In a large nnmber of Formosan dialects I quite regularlj 
becomes r in all positions. In a smaller number it sometimes 
remains and is sometimes changed to r. A dialeot in which the 
change is regular is the Favoriang, e. g,, Favorlang rina ‘hand’ 
(IN Mwm); iarran^^ (Bisaya ddXfln) ‘way’; torroa (IN tUu) 
three’; iorrina (IN taiwo) ‘ear’; ^ gs^g (Bis, dila) 'tung.' 

•aaeeu, &asO»^V5aeriene$oh WoorimboA, Batavia, 1907. 

" Tb© Bavortog wwa* b«T« siven ai copied from Bar, Wa. Oampbell’e 
oi Eappart^e FavorUng Foao^ulory, London, 1898. For forthor 
euDplM of I > V ia ronnciaaB dialect*, eee Sebeerer 'i oomyarattv list of 
PhiUppino ud Pormosan nwneraU ia bie Boldn IHeUet, table I, opp. p. W- 
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Among the scores of Borneo laogaoges and dialects compared 
in monumontail work** tier ar a doeen dialects of liie 

sjHjald Land B^aie of iho Bouth-weatetn comer of Sarawak, 
West Borneo, that, with varying re^ulari^, change original I to 
r. Only one of the Land Dayak dialects given by R^, the MiU- 
kin, retains the 2 in all positions. 


PXALBOT 

five 

shy 

three 

hone 


twig 

Lata 

rima 

laMt 

tarn 

tnrah 

kurit 


Lundu 

rimo 


taru 

tulaiL 

kulit 

jera 

Krokong 

1, 

lonit 

—— 

tnrai 

kurit 

jora 

Singhi 

rimiich 

rdnit 

tamch 

tor ah 

kurit 

joiah. 

Orogo 

limo 

lanit 

taru 

tolah 

kolit 

jora 

Sennah 


rangit 

— , , 

turach'n 

kurit 

56rah 



(ranit) 


(turah) 



Quop 

rimuh 

rasit 

tarn 

torah 

korit 

jura 

Sentah 

rimQch 

lafdt 

taruch 

tolah 

kurit 

jiora 

Beta 

rimiih 

ranit 

taruh 

tuiah 

kunt 

jura 

Sau 

limo 

lonit 

t&ra 

— 

-- 

jurah 

Sadong 

rimdh 

ranit 

tarn 

torah 


jell 

Milikin 

— 

lanit 


toloh 

kuUt 

delah 

Bnnau 


rinit 


— 

kurid 

- - 


Of the Polyneeian lango^ee, the Tahitian and the Bapanni 
(Easter Island)** regularly change I to r, o. g., Tab., Bap. rima 
‘five’; Tah. fare. Bap. hare : IN hal« ‘house’; Tah., Rap. 
varu : IN walu 'eight^ 

For IndfrBuropean changes of original I to r, compwe the 
Indo-Irsniaa r < I. B. I, e. g., Saask. f<5co<e ‘shines" : Avestan 
roocah. : 0. P«M rawco* 'day" t Armenian lots 'li^f : 
Or. Xewf* 'white’ : Lat- Ifi® r Gothic Uuhap, 'light’ : Inthu* 
ani w i Utiikas 'pale li^t.’ Compare especially the Sanskrit con* 
fusion of I and r, even in the same root, e. g., Sansk. rdcaie 
‘shines,’ but locana ‘eye.’ For Eomance, compare the Ruman¬ 
ian and Portuguese change of Latin 1 to r under certam condi¬ 
tions, e. g-. Rum. care < Lat. quale ; Port, praeo : Span. pi«o 
< Lat placiium. 


" Bar, 8idD«7 E., f « o/ Borneo, la the Soravelt Uiueufti 

Jovnul. ToL 1, no. 4 (ZToy^bo, 1918). 

**0f. JawM, 0ra«wM*re ft dictienMre Itf mMfie, MaieeSe 

tehtMen, Paris, IWO, and OhmeUB, Tho Sap<"*»i Speeafi and the Pso^Hiv 
«/ Scutheaet Polgrteeia, Waahuigton, 1 S 18 . 
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The noD-existeue^ of Z the Japanese is trol known. All 
Chinese loan words having the sound I chenge this to r in 
Japaneae. 

The rerersa is the oasa in Chinesa, which, in moat dialects of 
importance, has onij 1. 

In Korean, the same character is used for I and r, showing 
that the two sounds were originally not snfilciently distinet to 
require different symbols. 

II. Original I in Inihaloi}* The Ibaloi Igorots of the sub- 
province of Bcoguet, North Lusdn, regularly chaDge an initial 
1 to d. In this Inihaloi agrees with Merina and other dialectcs 
i dentate^* of Madagascar. 



INIBinOI 

MSUWA 


IN lakl 

daxi 

dahi 

male 

IN lima 

dima 

dimi 

five 

IN lanit 

dafiit 

danitH 

aky 


Other examples for IN initial I in Inibalol ar dam : Phil. 
Uma ‘oil’; daman : Tag., Pamp. laman ‘flesh’; duson : Tag. 
’mortar.’ 

Inibaloi is very closely related to the Psngasinan, its next>door 
neighbor to the South. A Pangasinan { of any origin is treated 
like oEXgioal I in Inibaloi, e. g., Inib. d^a Pang. Zvpc : Malay, 
Toba rupa < Sansk. rUpa ’facA' This is, of coarse, not the 
SU> conaonant, which would become d initially in Pangasinan, 
as in du& ‘two,* but is the BL consonant seen in ribu, Z«&u 
’thousand,’ svrat, sulai ’write’ and in many words borrowd 
from Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Any Pangasinan 2, original or otherwise, becomes d in Inibaloi 
whan in contact with i, except after H <d4 (<2 of BLD), e. g., 
Inibaloi ; Pang., Boko iUko ‘Eoko*; Manida : Pang. 
Hanila ‘Manila’; tanida < IN talina ’ear* by metathesis, cf. 
Magindanao fan^; sadi : Pang, soli ’foot’; but iild ; Pang, 
etc. dUd ’tung.’ Evidently, the Inibaloi change of initial d 
(BLP) to 6 was later than that of 2 > d, the retention of the 
original I in Biibaloi speech being at flrst to avoid the repetition 
of the dental in such a form as *dida. The 2 thus remaind long 


**S<hewer, Ta« XHalMt Stftncl Surv. Pub., S, pari 8, 

Vaiula ISOS, p. 108, bat atteatiOB to the Inibaloi change of I to A 
* See Perrand, op. oit., p. 
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muf to «st6blish itself permanently 1>efOTe the change d > i 
had taken place. The samo change of (to d in contact with i 
is regular in Batin. (See below, 12.) 

But a largo number of cases of Inibalci change of 1 to d in 
non*initia] position ar found alongaido a smaller number in which 
the I remains unchanged. 


INIBALOI 

NON*D/IBALOr 


badat 

Tag., Pamp. balat 

skin 

exduk 

Tag. itlog 

egg 

I^dnt 

Pang. Ig61ot 

Igorot 

takdai 

Pang, laklai 

arm 

sudat 

Pang, sulat, Tag., Malay surat 

write 

bade 

Pang, balo, Tag- bago 

new 

abada 

Pang, abala, Ilk. abaga 

shoulder 

th 1 nnchasged; 



KOK'IKISALOI 


bulan 

IN bnlan 

moon 

gualo 

IN walu 

eight 

pnlo 

IN polu 

ten 

balo 

IN bain 

widowed 

Sala 

Pang, dala, Xbk. daga 

blood 


12. Originol 1 in Batdn** The Batin language, spoken on 
the three islands, Batin, Sabtang, and Ivuhos, lying off the 
Korth coast of Lns6n, changes original 1 to x ^ ^ 

* gfUable, to h before vowels except whan preoeded or f<Jlowd 
by a, to d in contact with i when a vowel follows. 
Examples of Batan x < ^ ^: 


*gOQj««s: SebMrer, BotM Dialwt} Bonuolean uiasiourias {not 
naffl^d), 2/u Uapio Amigo ofmeuw Bevooioanmo dv oh*rt« «« 

1901; VUitat Ju Saniitmo ooni 8aMa Maria, Mftcjla , 1901; 
?raDC0 da Pula sad NidolSi Caitafio, ZHoewnario BtpaM v SaiH (DaW 
and place oncartadn. Abont two buudrod iteiM <d tbio work hare boon 
ecpiad by Stotasa, Arotavo dot lOifiac, ToL k, bUdrid, ISSft, 

(Mo^o, p zui ox): JoaS Bodiiguot, Caietitmo do la BocMna (TVioMMO. 
Ua«ula, 1S84 (reprntod by Botaaa, op. oft., p 860*806); Diuianatio 
B»poAoVl^»^ por 7afiot PP. PonwHoor Misiontros do loo ioloo SatatM, 
ad. by S«he«r«r, 1814; Cooaat, a hat o< tiro trandrad words cool* 

piled at Aparri a nd da'raria, North eoaet of liosfe, 1EM)4» 1806. The Batfo 
diaago of { to A or X poiatod oat u zoy RGB L<m, p. 69, asd P«pfS 
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SATAN 

NON-BATAN 


aktex 

M^. katel, Ibk. kaUl, Bis. katnl 

itch 


Pang, selsel, Bis. sulsnl, Ibk. tattsl 

repent 

toxtUx 

Ibk. •tuttnl (<tnleul) 

forge 

axpet 

Hk. lipit 

cover 

ixtan 

Tag. litAU 

fioat 


Ths first esample and the last two show secondary inetathcsis 
m the first syllable^ a very common trait of Batdn, in which 


respect it dosely resembles Fampajiga.^^ 


Examples of Bat&n ?^ < IN 2: 


SATAN 

NON-SATAN 


hafiit 

IN Unit 

sky 

hak4i 

IN laki 

male 

husuii 

Tag. lusofi 

mortar 

vahii (bah&i) 

IN balu 

house 

wah6 

IN walu 

eight 

uh6 

IN uln 

bed 

tuhan 

IN tulart 

bone 


Examples 6f Bai^ d < IN I in contact with t: 


SATAN 

NON-SATAN 



IN Uma, of. Inib. dima, Mlg. dimi 

fire 

diaaa 

Tag. m, Bk. lis’i 

nit 

didod 

Tag. Uk6d 

back 

dimn 

Bis. Iib6n 

sniround 

tadina 

IN ialina 

ear 

padit 

IN palit 

seU 

rida 

Teg., Bis. dila 

tung 


<« PtiOippine Zanguoga, in Anihrop^t, toI. 7 p. 940. BatSa 

a sad X ar both reprsaanUd in Bpan. ortho^nly ay i m all the works glTCn 
abort ezesft tbo two pnat«d by B«buia, where g 1j ereiywhere employed, 
n was on the be,sia oi these two sovoes that BUke, op. p. 884, speaks 
of the change of 1 to p. Brandstetter, Zovterechei4MMpe*K p. 88, also still 
quotes Batin as one of the several langoages ehaaging I to g, doutieaa on 
tbe basis of the aame material Soheerer, in his Vetod sobre la fowiogiA 
del BaMa mferodnriBg Us edlCiozL of the IHcoionorio jBs{>4Ao{-Zbatdn, has 
stseted Bm rule (pp. <r, zri) ea to Bat&zL h and x* makes no refexanos 
to ) > d obange, tho hs has aoridestally given an example of it nnder 
another bed (CodMa par. ii). 

"Of. toy VbftosyffoMo Boots tfv Bonpoftpo, JA09. 31 (1911), p. 390. 
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BATAIT 

KON'BATAK 


pidni 

Tag., Ibk. pilu 

lame 

idi 

Ilk. iJi 

town 

vi(U 

Tag. bili 

buy 

pidi 

IN pUi 

choose 


Original I aUo appears to bscome d iti the combination tl 
before any vowel, cf. Bat&n taid'u < •taWn < ‘three’ 

and fit den < *(iilcn < Phil. tSlH * swallow.’ The same root 
iH9n appears in Batin Utex^an ‘gallet’ with reduplication of 
the first pliable and the locativ suffix -flw : < 

*te-Uln-an, lit. 'place of swallowing,’ in which form the I 
becomes x according to rule. 

The I > h(x) development is guile rare in Indonesian. 
Brandstetter^* safs I becomes h in Fonneean dialects in certain 
cases a nd givs as eiample 'Fm. uho’ (IN without naming 
any dialect. Scheercr*® givs the same word, who, as the word for 
‘bed’ in the dialect cald Pei Po Euvarawan. Bnt all the other 
words of that dialect cited by Seheeror show r for original I, 
e. g. viiron (D^ hnicMv)) rima (IN Mma), except 

iusu (IN t&fu) 'three' whose a is doutlees dne to analogy, the 
s of PPK isa ‘one’ being first extended to diiss (IN rua, Uta 
dva) ‘two,’ a thing which has taVen place in sixteen other 
Formosan dialects, according to tbs examples given by Scheersr, 
and one step farther in this particular dialect, giving tiwu instsd 
of which we should expect i. glance at Soheerer 'a table 
of the cardinal numerals in Formosan dialects shows so great 
a prevalence of the 1 > r obangs as to make it wel-nigh a 
characteristic of Formosan speech. In looking over the entire 
Formosan material of Scheerer's remarkable collation, I find mdy 
one othe^ example of h in the place of IN J, that of Vonnm himn 
(IN Uma), in which dialeot i is regularly lost, e. g., ima ‘hand,* 
voan (IN bttlow) ‘moon,’ iSo (IN tUu) 'three,' vSo (IN waiu) 
'ei^f (cf- 7, abov). 

In view, therefore, of the isolated h of PPK aho (Hi vlv), 
which is possibly erroneously written for wo, and of Vonnm ww 
beside hma (IN Imo) 'five’ or ‘hand,’ showii^ that, even 
iiurially, 2 does not always become h in Tontun, it would appear 
that a Formosan I > h. change is too uncertain to justify its 
eitati<m as an example. On the other hand these same dialects 

** Lovtarach^mn^git, p. 82. 

"Batin Ptalaet, p. 44. 
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miglit wel liav been used by Braudstetter b> exemplify the 
I > r change insted of Toba, where the change is not spon* 
tancous, but due to asaiioilatiou, e. g,, Toba rapar (Ual. 
aud hence occurring only iu words havii^ an aasliuilating f. 

13. ‘lOn&inai J in Ilongoi (Egongot).^^ In Bongot, the 
speech of a ‘^ery primitiv tribe of the North Lu 26 n mountams, 
Indonesian I regularly becomes g, as indicated in the nativ 
pronunciation of the tribal name itself, Tgongot or Egongoi. 


IliON(K»T 

tego 

gema *hand' 

gake 

uge 

degin 

tegteg 


NOS'ILONUOT 

IN t«n 
IN liTnfl 
IK laki 
m uli 
Pang. dAlin 
Fang., Hk. sels^, 

Tag. silsil, Bis. sulsul, 
Pamp. salshi, Ibk. tatt&l, 
Baton sexs^ 


three 

fire 

male 

again, back 
erth 


cruab, squeeze, 
make penitent 


In the last tegteg, where the vowel is from IN pepet, 

Ilongot changee IN s to as in Boogot ia^-poo (Pang, jom* 
polo) lit ‘one tan,' where to < IN the accentleae by-form 
of IK ^ ‘one,' and as in Ilongot ta-m-lion ‘five,’ lit. 'one 
portion,’ where lion is identical with Pang, bioii 'to apportion.' 
Ilongot poo (IN pvlu) points to a sporadic loss of intervocalic 
presumably only between like vowele. 

14. Ref^tiMion. —(a) Original { remains unchanged in 
the majority of Auatzonesian languages and also in the majority 
of Philippine idioms, notwithstanding the considerable number^ 
in which it is lost or changed ( 1 ). 


** Th« Coogot ?'ords *z tstei from a US eopy in my powwaion of an old 
muruoonpt Cattcime ie ia Zfoetrina ChritUoM $n Sgongot reruod at Btaia- 
tangan, Frineipo (sow Tayabaa) Provuico, 17SS, by tbree frian, Cannuro de 
l^mbloqua, TmelSo Uarti, ud FranMsco do la Zarz^ Tbis cateehiam haa 
b«n by Blumaatritt, ZaX9cM9nti« der katheHeelten St^mslekre 

in der I^ngoten-SfrAohe wrfaest wn P. Proy Franoitoc do ia Zarga, in 
Drneic vnd eut ^^^unoZontoA de$ Ilangoi~Text$* in oponic«A«r, 

tagdUeeiher wiJ mnyvindonMizobor Sgroche, Tlanaa, 18S^. 
Sobeerer, in hn snterwting article On a QviMry Notation omony the 
Hoiigot of Northern LveOn, in Phil. Joum. of Soi, 4 (ISll), p. 47-49, baa 
eaJd attention to tbe Qongoi ebange 1 ^ jT- 
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(b) Loss of mtcrvocalic I occurs in the ^^ockne^ speech of 
the of Cebii city and Tidoity (2), in the Salu laDgu&gc» 
with resul^ng contraction of like vowels (3), in Tagslog, but 
without rc«iiUiiig contraction of like vowels, the lost 1 being 
replaced in some words by & breathing (h) or by a labial semi* 
vowel (ii^) as a gUdo (4), in Bontok with varied treatment of 
the coneurrent vowels (9), as also in Kaukanai (6), Samal (T), 
and Mandaya (8). In non*Philippine Anstronesian territory 
the sa m e loss is observd in the Formosan dialects Yonum and 
Botel Tobago, in Boano, in the speech of the Uar^uesaa islanders 
(7), and in a number of Melanesian langus^fes of New Guinea 
(7). For Indo-European, the same loss is regular in Portn- 
gaese (7), 

(c) Final 1 is often lost after % in Ta^alog, with wbieh is com* 
pared the Malagas! loss of final 1 and the French final l-mouiUi 
of gtniii (4). This devdopment is of the nature as the 
change of i to « summarised in the following paragraf. 

(d) Original I becomes i (y) in Bontok, when final (5), in 
Mandela legnlarly in final position and frequently between 
vowels (8), and under cert^ conditions in Islnai (9). Beyond 
Philippine territory, the same change is regular in intervocalic 
position in Bare*e, and in all positions in Palau (Caroline Is.) 
except in the combinarion bl. Indo-European parallels to this 
change ar the French 1 {U)-mouilii and the American y pro¬ 
nunciation of Spanish ^ Certain Finno-Ugrian languages show 
the same change. 

(e) Original I becomes r in the Bolinao dialect of Sambali 
(10). Where r appears in place of 1 in the Philippine languages 
Hoke, Bikol, Tirurai, and Bagobo, the change is due to assuniia* 
rion with an r of the same word, as U the case in Toba, Ngaju, 
and Malagas!. In non-Philippine Austroncsian territory, I 
becomes r in a number of Formosan and Borneo languages and 
in two Polynesian languages, Tahitian and Bapanm. Indo- 
European parallels to the 2 > r change ar found in Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Persian, Bumanian, and Portuguese. In Japanese all 
i’s become r, and in Korean the same character is used for both 
h'quids (10). 

(I) Original I bdcomes d in Inibaloi, regularly in initial posi¬ 
tion and frequently in other positions (11), and in Bat&n when 
in cmitact with i and when foUowd by a vowel (12). In extra- 
Philippine territory the same change takes place in the dtaloc^ 
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tes d dentals of Mftdaga^car (1, 11). BftUn changes to id 
before any towqI (12). 

(g) OrigmsI 2 becomes x At the end of & syll&ble Bat4a 

( 12 ). 

(h) Original I becomes k in Bat&n before a vowel, except 
when preceded or f oUowd bj i (12). 

(i) Original I beeomes g in Iloagot (13). 

15. Cendusian, —It has been the object in the preparation of 
this paper, merelj to trace and classify the various sounds 
evolvd from original I within Philippine territory, with some 
reference to similar changes elsewhere in Austroneaia and in 
other families of speech. The treatment of any non*crigmal 
I (from BUI, BGH, or has been purposely avoided except 
in those cases where all Ta hav fallen together and sufferd the 
snme later development. 



Sources of the Filosofy of ike B 7 Pjunklin 

Bmerton, UDi 7 orsit 7 of Pennsylvania, PbUadelphia, Pe. 

Tite more I stuiSy the Up&nuads, the more I become impreet 
with two things: 

1. The XJpanJfade u a whole prooldm no filoeofloal system, 
nor anything that even remotely resembles a sii^c, unified 
filosofical system, : 

2. Eviy idea containd in at least the older Upanisade, with 
almost no exceptions, is not new to the Epanisads, but can be 
found set forth, or at least very clearly foreshadowd, in the 
older Tedic texts. 

Neither of these propositions is new. Probably most occi* 
dental schedars would subscribe to both. Yet->to spea^ of the 
first proposition first^there is notisable in our standard anthori* 
ties an almost irresistible tendency to systematize correlate 
the things that ar said in the TJpanisads—thmgs which, as I 
hold, ar to a very la^e extant incapable of being systematized 
and correlated. This tendency appears not only in soch Hindu 
filosofers as Qarrikara, who assumes in advance that the 
v^pani^ads ar school-texts of the Yedanta filosofy, and, Fro- 
cnxstes-lihe, makes them fit that pattern, frequently in defiance 
of the plain meaning of the passages. It is only somewhat leas 
prominent in Deussen, who must needs consfrnct for the 
Upanisads a sTstam centering about the inter* 

preted in terms of Sc^openhaner. I hav a great admiration for 
die work of Xleussen, which in fact I e<msider almost the only 
ftrigting careful and detaild treatment of tJpanisadie thot which 
is worthy of serious consideration. But valuable as the work 
is, it suffers severely from tJiia over-systematization, espe¬ 
cially from the introduction of Sebopenhanerian ideas which ar 
wholly foren to the originals. Among these 1 am constrajnd to 
count Deussen's monstrous (no other word wil suffioe) 
of the original meaning of the word brdhmon—'the 'Will of Mac 
as it etnves upward to die Holy, the Divine’ (‘dar zum Heiligen, 
Gdttlinhen eraporstrebende ’WiHe des Menschen’).^ Deosaen ia 
not So Mind as to main tain that this is the universal meanmg 
of die word when used filosofically, nor is ho so filologically 

‘ AJIgameiiie QeeQldflhU Car PhiJoeopbie, 1, 1, p. &41. 
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foolish as to try to explain away the passages where it does not 
mean that (d la ^lam^ra)} bnt he holds that in such passages 
the Hindus hav fallen from grace, hav proved untru to the 
ori^aUy lofty concept of the Irdhvum. And this is character¬ 
istic of his general interpretation of the XJpaniaads. In so far 
as they do not fit into bis aMumption of what their ‘original* 
or ‘primary' doctrin is, he thinks they hav fallen from grace, 
departed from a previously occupied loftier position. 

Now as to fcrhAmflH, while I should not wish to be forst to 
define its original meaning, I am certam that it was not ‘der 
sum Heiligen, G«ttlichen emporstrebende Wille des Menschen,' 
nor anything remotely suggested by such words. If, in the 
course of the development of Indian thot, it finally comes to 
bav a connotation not so very far removed from Denssen’s 
definition, that can only be a late and secondary development; 
and it is certainly not (as it seems to me) characteristic of the 
older Upanisads. 

And as with the meaning of the individual word hrdkmcm, 
just so it is witii the thot of the XJpanisads as a whole. Deussen 
finds ' den eigsntiichen Geist der Upanisadlehre' in the VedJntic 
Idealisnif which he sees fully developt in the oldest Hp anisad s— 
inelusTV of the doctrin of the unreality of the en^iric world 
(mdv^) which, be insists, characterises the oldest and purest 
f(rfm of Upaaisad teaching.* Of courae he recognizes—and aets 
fMlh very folly* and with all his customary aharpness of insight 
and depth of erudition—that it is only comparativly seldom 
that this ‘Idealism’ is clearly and consistently set forth- But 
all the passages which ar inconsistent with it—and whose doc- 
trins he pigeonholes under the cmivenient tags of ‘Pantheism,’^ 
s/‘C08m(^nism,' ‘Theism,’ ‘Atheism,’ and ‘Deism'—all these he 
regards as degenerations of the original and fundamental idea, 
or rather instances of falling-away from it, due to the feebleness 
and frail^ of the human intellect, which was frequently unable 
to hold fast to that lofty summit of idealistic filoaofy. 

I may say is passing that I cannot agree with Deussen in 
finding this Vedintie Idealism, fuUy developt, at all in the older 
Upasisads. I mean specifically in the Brhad-Aranyaka or the 
Ci^dogya, whidl ar usually (and without any question rightly) 
regarded as the oldest. I do not believ that the doctrin of 
the unreality of the empiric universe—appears in 


* op. dt 148 ff$0$ ff. 
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them &t all, except in one or two verees now imbedded in the 
Brbad'Arau^aka, which all sehoUre, iacloding Deussen bimaeU, 
agree in considering later interpolationa. When the Brhad- 
Ara^aka and the Chandogya i$,y that ^ there is really cnly 
Ono that is, in very tnilh/ or words to that efieet, they do not 
mean that the I^lany hav no existence; that was a further step 
that was taken only later. What they do mean it would take 
too long to discuss in tills paper. It is the less necessary to 
dwel on tliis question, whether the tR^yf^doetrin is found in the 
oldest Upani^ds, for the reason that it lias been fully and ably 
diseust, and to my mind conclusivly decided in the negativ, by 
Professor Oldenberg, in his latest hook.* 

Anyhow, this is a digression. What I am now discnsslng is 
not whether Deuasen is right or wrong as to the exact age of 
some particular doctrin. It is rather the general point of view 
which he sets forth, that the Upanisads contain fundamentally 
a System—from which they frequently fall away, to be sure, but 
which is always more or leas present in the background or as a 
starting'point. Beading JDeussen <m the Upanisads you never 
ar allowd to forget the doctrin which to him is * der eigentliehe 
Geist der Upani^lehre’—namely, that the oue and only reality 
is the individual human soul. 

Kow to my mind there is no such dednit doctrin of which it 
could be said that it is 'der eigentliehe Geist der Upanisaden.' 
The genuin spirit of the Tlpaoisads as a whole may be aaid to 
express itself in a general tendezicy—rather an unconscious 
blind urging than a settled fact or a deliberate ^‘gummit—to 
serch for some Mie single unitary principle, on the basis of whi<^, 
in some w^ or other, the multifariousnese of the world as it 
presents itself to ns may be explaind—or at least which may, 
by its very existence, constitute a sort of bond of union between 
the individual parts of that multifariousness. But is not this 
‘der eigentliehe Geist’ of almost all flloeofy t Genuinly dualistie 
or pluralistic systems of filosofy ar hard to find; the classical 
Indian Samkhya may perhaps be regarded as an almost is<^at<d 
example. To say, then, that the Upanisads generally seem to be 
seekxog for a unitary principle of really, is scarcely more than 
to say that th^ ar interested in filosofic problems. And ai^ 
nerroer or more exact definition of the ‘genuin spirit of the 

Z^0 i4r dM ISIS 
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Upaniflads' would fail to deecribe properly the attitude of 
the Upani?ads as a whole. In short, as soon as we ask how the 
Upaiiisads conoeiv this One Principle or Thing, and what its 
relations ar to the empiric universe, we find the most varied 
anso». The Upani^ads h av no permanent point o£ view in regard 
to theee questions, but on the contrary ar constsatly shifting 
the viewpoint—constantly reconsidering and attackir^ from new 
angles the same old problem. They ar teniativ and ezperi* 
mental, not flxt and final. They ar flloaofy in the making. 
They never seem to feel that they hav found the ultimate trut3». 
Or if they eoem momentarily to feel so fr«n time to lime, one 
only needs to read on to the next paragraf to find that the posi¬ 
tion asaimed with a semblance of satisfaction and finality is given 
up, and another p orison, wholly inconsistent with the former, 
is assumed with regard to the same problem. And this fluidity 
or fluctuation is the essential thing about them. It is not to be 
regarded as departure from a norm. There is no norm to depart 
from. 

The namea for the One found in the Upanisads—which Js 
another way of saying the ways in which the authors try to 
formulate It and its relaticm to the world and to themaelvs—ar 
numerous. We ar told in all the boofcs-4ateet of all in Olden- 
tMg*_-that the two names brdktnon and Siindn ar so predomi¬ 
nantly the favorits that other eaLpressions ar n^ligible in 
comparison. I cannot find that this is ao, at least in the older 
It is true that brdhmsn and dindn ar both commOT 
expressions for the One. Perhaps no other single expression is 
as comm<ai as either brdknan, or Stmdn. Nevertheless, the idea 
is exprest in a large variety of other ways, the coUecUv number of 
whose occurreacea would perhaps considerably exceed the com¬ 
bined number of oocurrencea of brdkwuiw and dimdw. I hav 
collected no aUtistica on this point, as yet j I am here stating my 
own imppeasion merely. But take a single instance—the very 
famous Sixth Prapatlmka of the Chindogya *Upanisad—famous 
perhaps principally because it contains the always-quoted iat 
tv<m asi (a frase, by the way, which is often mistranslated, and 
whose importance I ♦hiTik is overrated).* This is a passage of 

* Op. dV, p. 44 fl. 

•Tbe sitire ftfisa is: « ja «« onims, i4a« #a»*ra«, tat 

latjam, ta Sfmd, tat fvataSeeto, ‘what tbat whtia •«»« ie, i- 

9tata-of.to7iAB«that <smina)-u-it4*aMaac« ii thia unlvena, that is tba B«si, 
that is the Seal (Sell, tnl), that (ernni, rabtie aewsusa) art 
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some length, and is all about the One, its nature, and its relation 
to the world and to man. The word broAmon does not once occur 
in its entire length, and tho the word dtmdn oecurs, it can bardlj 
be said to occur as a name for the One. As used in this passage 
Stmdn means rather the human soul, Kimply—the self, in the old 
original sense of the word. The favorit—and I may fairly say 
exclusiv—name for the One in this passage is Existent 

(also cleaeribod as sa ontmd, ‘that subtle essence’). 

Much is made of the equation hrukman = dtmin, ititerpreted 
as meaning world*eoul = iudiviJnal soul, and usually said *to 
constitute the corner-stone of Upanisad teachings. IVitbout 
denying the importance of this equation, I thiuk it should be 
remcmberd that an eqtiation of this or any other kind is by no 
means such a serious and important matter to tlie Vedic Hindus 
as it is to us. In the Brahmat.ias, as Dcussea says, 'alles 
mdglicbe wird mit allem moglichen gleicbgesetzt. ’ And this 
tendency to endleas—and usually very shallch^ldcntiflcations 
of ovrything possible with evrything else possible is quite as 
prominent in what wo call the fllosofic pa^nagCH as anywliere 
else—from the filosofic hymns of the Atharva Veda, clear thru 
to tho Upmtisads. In particular, names which ar intended to 
bo applied to the One ar constantly idcJitificd with all other 
known nam^ that had previously boon suggestod for the same 
concept. Thus, to mention one erly example, in the Bohita 
hymn. AV. 13- 2, vs, 89, we ar told— 

r^kii^ ltS24 ahhavad r6hiid ’gre praj&patih ^ 

’ Sohita was Tims. Rohlta was FrajSpati In the beginoii^’ i and 
in adjacent Terses of this hymn, as in the other Rohita hymns, 

Hobits,_here the Supreme One—is identifed with numerous 

other things and concepts, some filoeodcal, some not. In short, 
for a Hindu to say that one thing equals another doesn’t in 
itself mean much; and as far as the erly Upanisada are con- 
cemd, I do not find that the equation of hriJiman with is 

so common or so pointed as to justify any other inference than 
that both these words ar familiar expressions for the One—^ong 
wi^ many others. 

tlioa, Ct' the frase ie frequantJy repreeanUd as awin g 'ttiou art (AS) 
ThaV ee U Xas w«r« itseU (aa it wowtinee is) a nwie tbs Om; 
hut hwe tat is Mply an ordifl»ry dsmoftstrattv pwnouB, raferriag bsA fe> 
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The fact is, I b^ier, that no one would hav thot of giving 
this alUarpfissmg promineuce to the Irdhman and -^e StTndn — 
an indiTidual expressioon—in the older Upanisads, at any rate, 
were it not for the fact that later Hindu filosofy—the Vedanta 
especially—makes so mnoh of them. Now this fact undoutedly 
nukes the erly history of these two words exceptionally intorest* 
ing from the point of view of the development of Hindu filosofy 
as a whole. But if our object is to get an securato idea of the 
thot of the Upani^ftds, we ought, it seems to me, to invoke the 
aid m»n1y of erlieiv-rather than later—stages of thot, in sup* 
plementing tivA interpreting the Upani^ads tbemseivs. 

Which brings me to my second proposition—that ther is 
Bcaroely anything in the older Upani^ads which is not also 
found—sometimes in a more primiUv fonn^in the filosofic texts 
of the older Vedic literature. To show bow extensiviy this is 
tru, I am preparing a sort of card>mdez of the filosofic ideas 
and expressions in the Vedic Sai^itSs, Br&hmanas, and older 
Upanisads. When finisht this wil, I believ, be a definitiv coUec* 
timi of Bonrees for the filoet^c ideas of erly India. It is alredy 
sufficiently advanst that I feel safe in predicting that it wil 
completely establish the truth of my proposition of the close 
dependence of the t^panisads on the older Vedic filosofy. This 
proposition, if once firmly establisht, should, it seems to me, 
h^v at least one izmnediate and practical revolt of prime 
importance; it ahonld put a definit end to the strange theory 
advanst by Clarbe and accepted by Deussen, that the filosofic 
thot of the Upanisads is a product of the warrior caste and la 
genetically unrelated to the, old ritualistiQ speculations of the 
Brahmans. I thinir i^y collection wil sho that there would be 
as mneh reason for aeoribii^ authorship to many hymns 

of the Big and Atbarva Vedas, and to many paasages in the 
Tajur Vedas and Brahmauaa. 

More than this could of course be sud against the theory of 
the ^atriya m^gln of the Upanisads. But perhaps it may seem 
like slaying the ded to dwel on it further at present, especially 
is view of the fact that it seems now to be rejected by practically 
evryone.* 

Let me then illuatrate very briefiy how such a complete and 
compreheDaiy survey of erly Vedic filosofy wil illuminate the 
subject in other ways. 


* lately by Oldeaberg, ep. cit., p. 199 fl. 
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The general plan of the work, in w far as it deals with 
attempts to get at the coneept of the One, wil be this. I ahal 
first enumerate and quote attempts to formulate the One Being 
tn rehition to the ampino luorM—with subdiTisions such au 
theao: Temporal relations (First, Moat Ancient; including in 
itself Past, Present, and Future; Time itself; cojicrele units of 
time, as Year, Day and Night, etc.); Spatial rolatioua (Supreme, 
Highest; Foundatiou, Support, Bottommost; AUdnulusiv, 
extending beyond all; Boundless, Infinit); Causal relations 
(Causa Bffidens or Creator; Causa Materialis or AU^stuA; 
Uncaused, Unborn, Self^exiatcnt, ete.); relations as of Bulersbip 
(Ruler, Controller, Lord, etc.); Theological or Deistic relations 
(Sole God; QiTcr of Life, Strength, and other Boons); Intel¬ 
lectual relations (Knower of evxything; All-wise; Seer, etc.); 
and finally, the relation of Identity, or Strict Monism (the One 
is All) .^Secondly, the collection wil take up the attempts to 
formulate the One as Absolute Ding an Sich^^ get at its own 
nature in tsrms of itself, and not in relation to other things. 
Here ve shal find the subdivieions along such lines as these: 
Pysical concepts as First Principles ("Water, Plre [with Son, 
Heat], Wind or Air, Ethor^-and finally combinations of more 
than one fyslcal element as component parts of the universe); 
Psychological or quasi-psychdogical concepts (Man, Punifa; 
Desire; Mind, etc.; Prina; and others, leading up to A<m4n); 
Ritualistic concepts (Holy Speech, Vies BrbaspaU; .tapas; 
Sacrifice; saciificial ftpimfllg and other offerings; Brahmacdrin, 
and others, leading up to Brihman ); Met^ysioal and Mystical 
Concepts (Existent and Non-existent; the One; That (Pat) > 
Idam and 5arvam, This, All; Yaksa, ‘Wonder’; Secret, etc.). 

Such, in a very brief and general way, is the plan of my Index 
of Ideas of Yedic Filosofy. I hav alredy indicated what I hope 
wil be the general result of it—a broadening and deepening of 
the current stock of knowledge of erly Indian filosofy as a 
whole, and especially a dear and final demonstration of the 
intimate relation between the Upanisads and their predecessors. 
I wil close with one concrete instance. In the outline plan 
here presented I referd to fysical concepts as tentadv First 
Principles. We saw for instance that of the five later elements, 
erth, air, fire, water, and ether, all but the first, erth, ar more 
or less dearly suggested as First Pnndples in the erly Tedic 
texts. At least two of these elements, namely wind, or air, and 
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ether, ar so used in the Upanisads. Thus, Brh U. 3. 7. 6 : ' Wind, 
in sooth, 0 (Hutama, is that thred, for by wind as by a thretl 
this world and the other world and all creatures av kuit 
twether’ Ch U. t 8 : after a conrersatioii between three 
Brahmans^ in which various Ultimate ar suge^ted ah<l rigwted, 
the Ether (dfedfs) is doclared to be the true (JUimah' 5 (D) ‘for 
aU these beings arise out of tlu* ether and return unto the other 
again; for the efhor 1 r older than they, and the ellur is their 

final resort (goal).' - , . , 

In view of such passages—which ar by no means wolati'ii 
how can Oldcnbei^’ maintain that ‘none of the powers which 
tend towards the All-being beltmga to the relm of fyaical nature I 
Oldcnberg in this case Beems to hav simply accepted the tradi¬ 
tional statement, that the great distinction between eriy Greek 
and erly Hindu filoeofy is that the Greeks started with fysioal 
elements, and the Hindus never did- Even Deussen, wlio coUecta 
a number of passages from the IJpanisads in which fyaical 
espreseiona for the One occur, cannot baliev that they ar menl 
literaUy, but holds that they ar ‘symboUe’ expreesions," whatever 
that may mean. I hold—and I think I can prove—that they 
ai to be understood quite literally, and that they ar precisely 
analogous to the speculations of the erly lotxic fliosofera. It is 
indeed a curions coincidence that the erliest fysical element to 
he used in this way is, in both Greece and India, water. In the 
filosofio hymns of the Big Veda, already, water is moif or less 
dearly coaceivd as the primal principle. It continues to crop 
out in the same way occasionally tbruout the Brahraana period. 
By the time of the Upaniaads, to be sure, it seems to hav been 
practically eliminated from filoeofic discussion. But in Greece, 
too, it is only Thales, the first of the Ionic school, who teacheB 
that water is the original element; his suceeaser Anaximan^ 
alredy sets up a much more abstract principle, ‘the Ir^nit.' 
And as Aoaiimenes, the third of the Ionic school, found in Air 
a more subtle dement, and so a n^ suitable one for use as the 
first prinriple, so the Hindus of later times, while not entirely 
^ring up the idea of a fysioal element, preferd Air or Wind 
{Vdyu, Vita), or the stil more subtle Ether (dWco), to the 
grosser water._ _ ___-__ 


' Op dt p. 
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Bui'cnii of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C.‘ 

1 ; 

Ludora, in hie ‘ Epigraphlache BeitrHgc'’ d knn. 

prenxs. Akod~ d- 1918, p. 988-1028), conKich'rs 

Kdacnu/ont on the Delhi-Sivalik, DoU-Mirat, Allahabad, lladliia» 
and Mathia vereions of AMka*B PUlar-Edicta to be a participle 
to Mfki, and to be divided into ud and Aamiam. This is impotti- 
ble bocauae jjif ‘not’ never occurs in these dialects, while no 
(as Liiders reroarke) is common; and furthermore we can be 
confident a participle to nathi (Skt would have a forma¬ 

tion eimilar to Sanskrit asant-, PSU wowto, Amg. Prfikrit <uan- 
Ka, Mfihfirfetri Prakrit asa*. For these last two see Pisehel, 
§ 5W- 

2 : (tsvaikasanian. 

I treated the difficult phrase ciAffd] crvofAa-aomfam, DS. 4. 
12, 13 (fl6A«S! (uvatU^m . DM. 12, 13; ahhita-oivsstkS- 
samtaryt, R, 4.19, M. 4. 28; ahAifa-aavatAa . . Ra. 4.17) in 
IF. 23- 232-234. There can be no doubt tJxat US, and DM. 
obAUd is a nom. pi. as is obAlfs of R.MJU. in accotdauce with 
the law of sbortening in the dialects of these versions of the 
PilUr-Ediote: see IF. 23. 228f. DS. and DM. asvaiko^tntom 
I considered a copulative compound ‘confidently and qtiietiy’*, 
and held that the asvciM of B.M Jt&. was a simple lengthening 
of «vafAa*.* LUders, 1. e., 1010, 1011, rejected ftis and wunt 
back to the old view that asvatka and tomtom, and similarly 
anratAS-Mfnfam, were nominative plurals, because be, did not 
think my translation suitable and because he could find no 
exact parallel for the lengthening of the 4 of a«iofW in Wacker- 
nagel, AiOr. 2.1 § 56. At the same time he acknowledged he 
could not explain away the phonetic difficulties which, as I 
pointed out, such a translation invdves. Leaving samiim aside 
we would have DS-DM. •(KvoiAd and R.MJth •oivsfAo if the 
were to be translated the dd way; and it will be observed 


* Printed by psniuMio& of tie Seorettry of the dmittuoaiu Isstitadoa. 

Wbitney, 3kt. Or.* $$ 1^7j, 1311. 

* Sm Whitney, L o., ( S47. 
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that i\u$ is just the opposits to tbe actual texts. If any one is 
rash enough to make five emeodatioos to make the texts agree 
with his precouoeiTed Dotion of what they ought to meau» he may 
do so, but he can not expect others to follow him. Let us now 
torn, to somtdffi. Liiders, probably seeing that Eem’s and 
Seuart’s attempts to justify this as a nom. pi were untonablo 
as I have shows, op. dt., brings forward Kale! somtoj/t at 8. 22 
as support to the old interpretation of sanifain of the Pillar- 
Edicts. Certainly ESisI is a participle (Gim&r sam^o, 

Shb. saio, Mana samiam, J)h. no correspondent, d. a lacuna), 
bat it is a nom. sisgular masouline, not plural, as is shown by 
the preceding 2dj(S (Oim£x rSjd, Shb. Mans, raja, Dh. Idjd). 
Hence it is no support at all.^ 

1 grant that there is no exact parallel for the lengthening of 
the S of aivat)i4 cited by Wackemagel, 1. c.; but we do find 
near-parallels, and these occur in Pali and Pr&krit also. And 
on the inscrip^ons of Asdra we find partial parallels such as 
DS. anupa(ipamn8, ohAthdfe, even if they apparently do not 
chance to occur on B.M.Ba.: it will be remembered that even 
D5. has only me instance in edicts 1*6, and there are no corre¬ 
spondents to DS. 7 to enable os to detenoiae whether this is a 
feature of DS. only or whether it occurs also in other dialects 
of the PilJar-Sdlcts. In spits of Liiders I can not see that the 
translation I have given to anatha^amtam is unsuitable.* 
phonetically it at least satisfies the requirements of DS. and 
DM.; nor do I think I am ovet*bbld in my interpretation of 
the final -i of agvathd. But if Professor X/uders or any one else 
will make a suggestion that has no phonetic uacertaintiee, and 
can justify samiam as a nom, pi. of a participle, without involv¬ 
ing violent textual emendations—I will be ready to accept it 
Tin then I shall adhere to my interpretation. Incidentally 1 
add that Ldders' explanation of DS. on'isfho at 4. 4 uid 
vi^atadhiH at DS. 4. H may be right, but my explanations are 
folly as probable. For the principle of Liiders* solution see 
Miebelson, IF. 23. 238, 2S9. 

*It Baa baldly to dwiad tliat lOgaSbaa itolamton ie pL aa ireU sa 
aijif. Bvt only Ua ‘Petaotod BdieW' i« it ^ and dun It doM not 
<KW M a&g. Oa tbe B<H:k*Edie{e it ia ugulac osiy. Soee it la net 
a good panllaL Sbb. and Uann -nton are bOgadidmi {ao LAdere). 

*Ky intwpretation of ioarUan it tbe aa that'of Bmouf: im 

Lotvi, 71 $. 
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3: Qirn&r atka. 

Liiders, 1. c., 1013 considers Qiru&r athd at 12. 8 a aimple 
nisUke for aih^ya which is found quite often. He sajB 'd&e 
ya ist vor dem folgenden ya von yvfipata auBgolassen.’ This 
is simple nonsense. Liiders should have generously aeknowl* 
edged that Seoart, Konow, and Pischel* anticipated him m this. 
If it is an error, it is surely due to the preceding eiSya. 
Formerly I acoeptod afAd as genuine, but explained it M being 
due to baplology: see JAOS. 31. 240. As it can equally well 
be explained as a case of haplography, and since datives of 
in a do not occur in this dialect, even if they do in other 
dialects/ I think this Isft explanation is to be preferred. 
Liide:? is quite right in continuing 'fur unsem Dialekt [DS.j 
kann es natbrlicb auf ketnen Fall etwas beweisen’ for the dative 
sing, of Qimar and P&li o-st^os is in -iya, that of the dialects 
of the Fillar*£dicts in -dye: see JAOS. 31. 241. 

4: On the gender of pSiani, sukAiyand, end dosand. 

Liiders, I. c., 999 takes paland as a nom. sing, femibine while 
I took it as a nom. pi. nenter: see IF. 23. 249. Lixders com¬ 
pletely ignores the evidence of the Delhi-Mirat correspondent, 
namely, [p&l<t]nan which can be nothing else than a nom, sii^. 
nenter. In the face of Sanskrit palanant, Pali pSlanatn, both of 
which are neuter, we cannot resort to such desperate shiftily 
of gender. However, it is not necessary to consider the -d a 
Vedic survival: •nd be for -ndni to avoid two suceesaive 
syllables with n. Similar instances of baplology will at once 
be recalled. The loss of final ni of course would have to be 
early to account for the -na (not -nd) of the Badhia, Mathis, 
and B&mpdn^ corresp<aident: see IF. 23. 238£. 

Luders, ibidem, takes as a nom. sing. fern, also suAAtyond) 
which I took as a nom. pL neuter. Liidera apparently is una¬ 
ware that the oompoond sukhiyawt duAAtyenam (so) at DS. 4. 
6 and its correspondents sukktyanadukhiyanan at H. 4.16, M. 
A 19 with -fia-, not •no-, compel us to considet $vAAtyana- as 
neuter in gender. The RS. correspondent at A 14 is damaged 


* Ott NTisioB 1 aote thet Eers, JoaneOinp, M, $i»o made tlie ume mc* 
ractioB. Tae otiisr early writu^ on tiunge Aeokea ere not a eoeesib l e te 
me ae I write tkeee liw*- 

* Oiraij flies, rrtdeh BdUer takee ee itendiBg tor MeAya, ia toe weak a 
mppon to roeuin nek a belief: eee JAOS. 81. 289. 
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at the end biat points in the same direction: #«AHyonadw-. We 
can not assome a desperate shift of gender in the case of 
$uk\{yaiii\ the explanation is as shore; in any case lAidera 
himself allows a few cases of nom. plurals of neuters in *<1. 

Similarly Lhders holds of the Gim&r redaction of 

the Bock«£dicts in the compounds vimdnadasaM and JMtti- 
both at 4. 3, also to be a iioin. sing, feminine» as likewise 
Ifa iqt vmanad<uam at 4. 9. That both are neuter pi. ia shown 
by Dhauli vvnSnadasaimi (4. 13), Shahhftxgarlii tumwiiUrtewi 
drfUanam (4. 8). The Manaehra correspondent ia UnU'iiHivi*. 
Sanskrit darianam and Pali dASianam, both of which are neuter, 
also guarantee that Gini5r -darond, Eilst -dasand are neuter/ 

Giro&r paiivedand at 6. 2 as a nom. aing - femlnme ia adduced 
by Ifuders to show that p&lanS, ^ukhiyand, and -dosoad are also 
nom, sing, feminine. Piiat it should be noted that the corre* 
spoadents in the other versions, to wit, K. [pa#]*v#dami, Dh. 
{p)aiwedani, J. pajivedanS (so), Sbb. and Mans. paftvsd(Z»o, 
support the Gimir form. Secondly Sanskrit vedanS ia a doci* 
sive proof that pativedand (and its variants) ia a nom. sing, 
femmine. Wow the correspondents in other versions (see above) 
and internal eridence show that pdland, suMiiyand, and •dasana 
are neuter; and Sanskrit pSlanom, Pftli pdJanont, Sanskrit 
darianam, Pili dassamn (which are all neuter) verify this 
ooQclusion for pSlwd and >dasand; while FftU neuters in ous 


'Sen, Clt, taw the diffisoH;; 6«urt, I A. 81. 108, pro* 

uoozieed •deeonC a &eut«r pi., wbieh ef courae impliM thit Olrskr 

is UkewiM one. Bee Jobaseera, Bhh. i. sa, 70. Lbdcre’ list 
of ficuter ploiels in -4 is Aeoraplete, Bence it U powiUe that Qlmir 
nsr be a Vedie nrviral. Obeerve also inmittA^ariana in 
VftrUftnibira’e BAateaahiA, 46. 04 u cited bj HuJtsech to Us obserea* 
&uts oo Asia’s Fvutti Bock*£dict in JBAB. Hultcscb biaseU does not 
toQob On the gender of Chnlr Additional proof that Oin&r 

-ghsonS is neuter is to be foend is CKrnir dnednnn at 8. 6 (SbV dra/s»4M 
with U&gadhas dental a for « (ece IF. SA S$) exactly as ^mir dattut^ 
at 8. 8 (twice), Sbb. drajons (8. 17 [twice]), and Mans, drofone (6. 85 
{twlea), 8. 86) baoe lAgadbaa flntl as riiows by BAbi, Jasgada, 
Dbaull datant (eaa K. 8. 88, J. 8. 11, Dh. 8. 4, 8. 6). Franka, FBH vaS 
SonakrUf p. lOS, 158, also holds tbara are a few cases of nsntar plurals 
of o^tcBM in ^^k Eottow’s essay on the Qimie dialect (m Abod. Afkoi%d> 
ta S. Svfpe) ia not aeceenble to ma Seoart, t«a tnso^tioM, 1, p, 100 
hald ttat *dMM4 had .j for 491 or that it was nenter pL The 
drat b^potheaia naturally is esdodad: eae JA08. 81. 889, 940, 
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frcm aeoondery roou confirm us in holding: ivkhiyand to be 
also neuter; see IF. 23. 249. Hence pativedana is not pertinent 
e'^idenee regarding the gender of the vords under discussion. 

Jaugada at 6. 5 is also brought forward by Liiders 

to show p&lfinS, sukklyandf and •doaoiid arc fciniiiinee. But it 
fft not germane at all, for the concordance of all versions, and 
the internal evidence of each separate redaction, both show that 
it is feminine i whereae all the evidence of this nature poinla 
diametrically against this in the case of the three words palam, 
auAAfyana, aud -doiana, as I have shown above. 

Delbi'Sivalik aukkSyanSya at 7*. 3, an undoubted fecoinine, 
is also used by Luders to back bis case. But suhhSi/undyS has 
not the same formation as $uikMyo)id, and is supported as a 
feminine by the preceding vividhSyS, whereas internal evidence 
shows sunhiyaRd is nenter (note the compound svkhlyam dukh> 
iyanam, sukhiyanodukkiyanan). Moreover we have no corre* 
spondeuts to control BS. 7. For these rcasiw we ahaU not be 
guided by 6Hkkdyandy&. 

If I ]\ave spent much space on the discussion of the gender 
of the words in question, it is because Liiders has simply 
Ignored the evidence on the first two presented in IF. 23. 249. 

5 : Delhi'Sivalik Idia, siytk 

Liiders, i. c., 1010, overlooks tbo fact that I anticipated his 
explanation of Delhi*Slvalik Idja, siya by some years: see IF. 
23. 226, 233. 239. 

6: CK3m&r haru, 

I am glad to eee that Lhders, 1. e., 1016, rejects Fraake’s 
explanation of Onrahr koru, as I had done some years ago: see 
dAOS. 31. 244. 

T: Gerunds in tu, f*. 

Liiders, 1. c., 1024, completely passes over the fact that some 
years ago I showed that gerunds in fu in the Sh&hbfiagarhi and 
Mansehra redactions of the Eock<£dicts are ‘Migadhians,' and 
that the cme in fi is proper to their dialect: see JA08. 30. 
SO, 86, 91; AJP. 31. 60. His explanation of apahefSt which, 
as he states, was formerly held by Eero, as a nomen agentia, 
and not a gerund, is certainly correct. Liiders shows the views 
of both Senart and Biihler are untenable. 

3: The locative singular of c^atema. 

Luders, L o., 939, 990 treats the locative singular of (^sterns m 
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various Asokau dialects in eluddatiou at a single passage. 
He rightly holds that the true native fonos m the S^bSlzgarhi 
and Maasebra redactions are •« and -aapi, and tiiat •asi in them 
la a ‘M&gadhism.’ This last is hardly new% as Senart and 
Pranke both recognized it, even if Johansson apparentiy was 
unaware of this, But I think I was the first to point out that 
•aspi was actually a true native form of the dialect of Shb. and 
Mans.: see AJP. 80. 285, 28$, JAOS. 30. 83. Lutlcrs ia quits 
right in denying an •« locative to the M&gadban dialects. But 
I think it a little veutnresome to emend iiTdbAaAe of the KhIhI 
version, because in some respects the true native dialect of this 
redaction agrees with the dialects of . the Oimflr, Sh&hb&zgarhi, 
Mansehra tests as opposed to the hOgadhan dialects: see 
JAOS. 80. 90 ; 31. 247. 

9: On the etymology of Shb. nirathriyam, Mans, ntrothnya. 

liudew, 1. c., 991, quite overlooks tiie faet that his etymology 
of these words was anticipated by Johansson years ago: see 
Johansson, Dtr dialeht d. Shb., 161 (87 of the reprint); and 
compare Michelson, AJP. 80. 294, 295. 

10: Sh&hb&zgarhi and Mansehra phonetics. 

Grierson, JBAS. 1918, p. 682, 638, from the fact that in the 
modem Pifi&ca languages of India such forms as prom (Sanslait 
grama) and hrom (Sanskrit harma») occur, thinks that sneh 
fiorms as dhrama- on the Shihbazgarbi and Mansehra insorip* 
ti<ms may represent the actual pronunciation with as much 
probability as that they are merely graphical representations 
of dkarmo; etc. 1 am sure all will appreciate Qrierson’s 
attonpt to correlate modem vernaculars with the Asokan ones. 
But I am not convinced by his argument. First, two thousmid 
years have to be bridged over; secondly, the modem Pil&ca 
languages of India are not linear descendants of the dialect of 
the ShShb&sgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, even if m cettsin 
phonetic points there are resemblances between all; tiurdJy— 
and this is the fundamental objection—the evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves distinctly is opposed to such a view. 
That the manner in which r appears in conjoint consonants on 
these inscriptions is a mere matter of grStphical convenience is 
shown by patri, praii (Skt. pra^*); viyaprafO; viyapafra 
(3kt. vyapriii)} srava^, aavra- (Skt sarva-); vagr^na (Skt. 
vargana ); grdbhagaraspi (Skt garbhdgara-) ; mrugo (Skt. 
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mryo^); vudAnziis (Skt. vrddktinam ); 'VriufM (Skt. vr^jctAt*}; 
etc. I have exhaustively treated this point in AJP, 30. 289, 
290, 423, 424, 426; 81. 56, 57, 62. Moreover if thr is not 
graplneal for rth, then tn ean not be for nt. So with the 
best will in the world, 1 fear we are not juetiiied m following 
Qrierson. 

There is auotlier point of view also to be eoneidere<L In 
point of time the inseriptions are nearer Sanskrit or Yedlc than 
modern Indo*Aryan vernacular; eo we should e^ect the hrst 
two to shed more light on the dialect of the Shihb&Egarhi and 
Mansehra redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts than the latter; and 
as a matter of fact both Johansson and myself have made it 
clear that this dialect, though it has certain Middle Indie 
features, yet as a whole is far closer to Sanskrit than to other 
Middle ladle dialects. Hence I shall continue to consider 
d^ramo- of the Asokan inscriptions as merely graphical for 
dhoms-; etc. 

11 : Girn&r 

Wackemagel, Z. verff. ^p. 43. 290'291, discusses the origin of 
the Middle Indie future termination, -ssom in the first person 
singular. Qimfir iiilcAttpaytsam is cited in this conneetlon. 
Wackemagel’s explanation is that the form in •rsowi (tJie Gimir 
word has s graphically for ») most be ancient, and he accord* 
iogly derives it from -spa because apparently in some Middle 
Indie dlsdects final & and am interchange. This ~sy& would then 
be an archaismT cf. Avestan voslyd. 1 thrnk every one will want 
very substantial proof to admit such an extraordinary archaism; 

as a matter of fact Wackemagel 'a explanation is untenable 
as -d .am do not interchange in the Gim&r dialect whether 
they do or not in other Middle Indie dialects: JA05. 31. 239, 
240. Incidentally I remark that both Johansson and myself have 
tried to show that in many cases where -d and -am apparently 
interchange it is due to analogy, and is not phonetic. If we 
are both wrong in this, it will not affect the evidence of the 
Gimir dialect. 

12: Migadhan kachaii. 

The w^^Titng of M&gadhan kachaii is absolutely certain; as 
shown by Gim&r AosaK, Shb. Mane, kasaii (both from ^kar^yati)' 
we have a word that in meaning corresponds to Sanskrit 
kari^aii. As Johansson, Shi. 2. 24, saw, any aUec^it to 
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derive from *kar^ati loxist faiL Accotdii^ he 

gested that it wu a future frotu a present stem ka^j (from 
•karyaii, cf. Pphkrit tlios •kaijsyaii>)ia(>c\ai< (written 

ftocfeati). This fails beoauae ry does not become is in a single 
A goVwn dialeot Franke, PSli und San$krit, 99, went back to 
the older view, but seeing the difficulty queried if we might 
not have an ‘ uberleilondes t/ that is rtsy from r^y. For risy 
would inevitably reault ii\ cch (written ch). See also Franke, 
1. 0 ., p. 100, 119, 1112. Tins unfortunately will not answer, for 
re and rsy are treated alike iu all Middle Indie dialects: ax we 
have « (written e) in the M&gadhan dialects from rs (c, g. 
vaaa-, Skt we should expect *kassaii from ‘^harfyoH. 

And Delhi-Sivalik isyo, etc. (Skt Srsyd) is opposed to such a 
theory. Ac45ordingly 1 venture to give a new aolntion to our 
problem, and hope it will prove more satisfactory. I wish to 
acknowledge that Franke’s suggestion gave me the clue, lu 
Sanskrit the roots Af end krt coincide in certain forms. Thus 
the gerund -krtya can be either 'kr-tya or krt-ya ; aimilarly the 
root word krt esm go back to either kr or Art The milnitivcs 
harium and •Aor^um woi;Ud phonetically fail together in Mid¬ 
dle langtu^es as would probably tha* gerunds fcrtoo and *kfUv6. 
And in Sanskrit there is one root Ar *do, make,’ another one 
‘eat’ In a word I believe that kacchoH (written AocAufi) is 
simply the phonetie correspondent to Skt kartsyaii ‘he will 
ent’ and is due to the confusion of the roots Ar and kri out¬ 
lined above. Sefereuces to the phonetic and morphological 
phenomena in my discussion are left out, because the facts are 
well blown. 

13: Sbb. frunsyu, etc. 

Some time ago I pointed out in KZ. 43. 391 that P&Ii sundti 
was derived from *Srwi6ii not (Sanskrit Amdfi) as 

shown by ShAhb&sgarhi Srunayu, Mansehra fruney{u], Gimir 
irundrv, and not frun either one as Seller held. Amg. Prfikrit 
padistuM (cited by Fisohel, Oramm., § 503) with u distincUy 
points also to a pr^ent *Sninoti, not *Sp^ti. Accordingly we 
must consider such Prikrit and PAli forms as have s{Mg.S) in 
compounds as instances of re-composltion from the simple 
unoompounded ones which pbonetieally would have but one 
initial ubil&nt. This is quite aside from the question as to which 
formation is most original. 



Adhi'^brii and ndkiy/vac in ihe Veda.'^'By Pb, Hbkby 8. 

GfiiiMAN, UaiYeraity of Peunsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the Petersburg Lexicon Bohtlingk and Both adkiV* 

bra aa 'segocii, trbsten, Mutli einapreeben, furspreehen fur.’ 
Oeldner in his Rigveda in AusxoaKl defines the same word as 
*2ugun8ten von jemaudem (dat.) sprechen, in Schutz Dehcien, 
Partei nehmen fiir, Reclit geben.’ He cites the following pas¬ 
sages: RV. 1.35.11; 6. 76.12; AV. 4. 28.7. BolitUngk and Both 
define adkiy/vnc as 'sprccheti—hilfreich eintreUa’; Geldner, 
op. eii., 'fiirsprechen, Furbitte einlegen, Partei ergreifen fiir, 
verteidigen.’ In support of these meaninge be cites BV. 8. 43. 
14; 7. 83. 2. 

'We also find the nouns adhivaktar and adhivaka. Bohtlingk 
and Roth define the former as ‘Pursprecher, Trdster,’ while 
Geldnor gives tlie meanings ‘Fiirspreeher, Verteidiger,’ citing 
RV. 8. 96. 20. AdAivujbff is defined in the Petcrslnirg Lexicon 
as 'Fursprache, Schutz.' 

I suggest the following line of dcvclopoioiit and meaning. 
Adki-y/vac, •'^ybru originally perhaps meant ‘to speak upon’ or 
‘over,’ ‘to pronounce words (of blessing) over (ddAi),' with 
simple ellipsis of the eo^ate or inner accusative. They then 
come to mean, qnite simply, ‘bless,' ‘grant a benediction.’ This 
is the only Tnoaning they ever have in the Tada. It is a simple 
ameliorative specialization of the e^mological meaniz^. 

We have seen that the two Interpretations usually gxvoi for 
these words (either in addition to the meaning ‘bless’ or 
without it) are: (1) ‘to encourage, to speak (cheeringiy) unto’ ,* 
and so (2) ‘to speak in favor of, to defend (m speech as ma 
advocate),' and then by extension ‘to defend, protect’ ui 
geoeral. 

Against (1) we may say first, that it is very doubtful if ddhs 
can ever mean ‘unto.’ Secondly, there is no definite support 
for the thesis that the word means ‘encourage’—the postulated 
secondary or developed meaning. Though the vagueness and 
lack of definition which natnraJly characterize the passages leave 
it possible to apply this meaning frequently, there is no pas* 
sage where ‘bless* does not fit as well. Against (2); 
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first, it se&gis that the ptepositioa &d\i do«8 not, at least in 
verbal composition, have the meaning ‘in favor of.’ Secondly, 
the interpretation postiilatea a very concrete and definite usage 
as an intermediate term in the development of the 
via., ‘to speak for, to be an advocate for, to intercede for.’ 
There is a total lack of evidence to show that the verb ever 
had this meaning. In other words, Qeldner and others aesiime 
a secondarily developed meaning for which the primary step 
is wanting.—The assitnicd meaning 'protect’ is based on tlic 
frequent association of the verbs with words of protection; but 
'bless' fits equally well all aoch passages.— Brd moans the same 
as troo, and it is strange that BbhtJingk and Both do not recog' 
nise the meaning ‘segnen' for adh>>/vac, since they do recog¬ 
nise it for 

In AV. 6. 13. 2 is what I consider the crucial passage. Here 
we have a contrast between adhi-^ikd 'speaking over, benediC' 
tion’ and pari^wkd, ‘speaking away from, averting one's 
speech (blessing) from.' AdMvSkd in this passage is defined 
in the Petersburg Lexicon as 'Pursprache, Sebnts,’ but the 
contrast clearly shows that it means 'blessing' or ‘benedic¬ 
tion’: 

ndmas U adhwSkiya parSvSkSya te ndtRoh 

mrtyo ie luSmo durmatySi ta iddm ndmah 
'Hail to thy benedictiou, h^ to thy malediction. To thy good¬ 
will, 0 Death, be homage; to tby malevolence here is homage. ’ 
Pordvakd is very clearly the opposite of adhwdka. If Geldner 
and B&htlingk and Both were right about adhivSAd, that it 
means ‘defending speech,' paravaAd ought to mean 'attacking 
speech,' which parS does not fit. 

The warlike Vedic Aryans wanted blesing most especially in 
iaHle. We shall first quote our examples from hymns referring 
to battle scenes; 


BV. 6. 75. 22 r 

fjite pdri vrndht nd 'pnd bhavsiu tanih 
sdmo 4dhi hravMu n6 ’dttih (drmo yackAtu 
‘ 0 thou glowing one, avoid us, May our bodies be stone. May 
Soma bless us; may AdiU grant us protection,' 

Where could Soma sptok in behalf of the warriors ? The soldiers 
want victory, and if th^ have the blMrinp of Soma, success will 
be assured- 
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AV.4-2fi.7: 

6dKi nc hrHiam pWcnasupmu sdA vdjr^a srjatam y6h WmidJ 
$(juint hhavd^rvau naihiid johav^mi tau no muncatam 
‘Ye two strcuig gods, bless us in battles; bring into contact 
witli your thunderbolt him who is the Kimtdio. I praise Bhava 
and ^arva, I call upon you when I am in need of help. Deliver 
118 from calamity.’ 

Here the warrior calls for a blttsiug when he prays unto 
Bhava and C^arva. On account of the natural bostiUty of these 
deities, the suppliant needs their good will. If the soldiers have 
the blessing of tliese gods, courage, help, and protection will 
follow. 

RV. 7. 83. 2: 

yiirS, ndrah samAyanU krtAdhvajo ydsminn aji bAdvati kin 
cand priydm 

ydtH IKdyante bA^vond svardffGS titra m tndrdvarunddAt 
vocatam 

‘ Where the heroes, provided with standards, go together, in the 
battle where nothing pleasant happens, where the light-behold- 
ing creatures are afraid, there, 0 Indra and Varui^, you 
blessed ua’ 

The idea of the advocate does not fit this passage. The magic 
force of the gods' blessing gave their worshipers courage, pro- 
teetion, and soccess. ‘Mn^ snsprechen' (Orasamann’s trane- 
latimi) is not snffielest; that is only one of the results of the 
blessing. means the same as odAiVbrd* Xn 

BV. 6. 75. 12 adA»VAn2 had been used for blessing in battle. 

AV. 4. 27. 1: 

moriitsm manve ddhi me bruvantu prSmdn vSjofh vdjasSie 
avaniu 

dpun iva suydndn ahva Ctdye t^ no muficontu dAAeeoA 
'I tbink with devotion npon the Maruts; may they bless me. 
hfay they help this strength in battle. Like tractable horses 
X have called upon them for aid. May they free us from 
trouble.’ 

We have seen before that oiAt-Vvoc means 'to bless' in spite 
of the fact that Bbhtlingk and Both do not give that meaning. 
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Let yis coMidep tie rest of tie octnirrencefl of these verba in 
the warriors' hymns in the Rig-Teda. 

RV. 1-100. 19 a &b: 

vigtnihindro adhivaktS no astv dporAvrt^h ian^ima vdjan 
‘Every day may Indra be the one who blesses us. Unharmed 
may we win booty-' 

Bbhtlingk and Roth define adhivaktar a« ‘ t’lirsprccher, 
Beeohiitaer, Treater.’ ‘Beachiitser' is too narrow a uioainng. 
since it does jwt contain the idea of \/vac. The warrior 
not want legal defense, vindication, or comfort. lie needs Jiclp, 
and if the god blesses him, he is protected and achieves success. 

RV. 1-132.1: 

tv&yd yaydm maghavau purvyo dhdna indralvoiSh sOAohi/iima 
prtanyaid vanuySma vaiiMyaidh 
nSdi^he flmfnn dhany voed nti sunvaU 
amin yajHi vi cayemd bkdre krt&ih vejaydnic Ihdre krtdm 
‘By you, 0 Maghavan, in the former battle, by yon, 0 Indra, 
supported, may we conquer the enemies; may wo overcome 
those who attack os. On this present day bless the Soma* 
presaer.' 

EV. 8. 16. 5 s 

Mm id dfidnofu hUdsv adhivMya havanU 
yiidm indras t4 jayanti 

‘Him alone where it concerns booty do they invoke for a blesa- 
ing. On whose side Indra is, they conquer. * 

Bbhtlingk and Roth define adhivSko here again as ‘Plir* 
spraohe, Schnte.' Let us imagine a band of warriors, who have 
some booty in view, as we see in this hymn to Indra. Why 
shonld they pray for a legal defense, counsel, or vindication T 
They are the aggressors. They want the aid of the god to pnsb 
them on. If they have hU blessing, his favor will give them eon* 
fdence, and his power will give them success. 

In ootmecriem with the battle atannas, we nmy quote RV. 2. 
33. 8. Bbhtling^ and Both define adhwakiar as ‘FQrsprecher, 
Beschbtaer, Trbster.' ‘The one who blesses,' seems better. 

trStSram tv4 ianinSdt haodnaJiS ’vasparior odhiwthtdram 


Ad\iy/l}rii and in ihe V<da- 
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devanidc ni larkaya md dwivS uiiaram sum7t4m 
in nacan 

‘Tli«, the protector of ‘bodies, 0 Savior, we invoke, the one who 
blcs^e and loves u$. 0 Brhaapati, overthrow them those that 
hate the gods. Ma? the evil doers not attain the highest bliss.* 

In RV, 8. 96. 20 we have a stanza to Indra, the war god. 
AUliough war ia not definitely referred to, very likely war is 
uppcrmoel in the mind. Here is the noun adhwaktar, which 
GelOncr defines aa ‘Pursprecher, Verteidiger/ ‘Hiiter’ w 
'Besehiitzer* would be nearer the mark, although they are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to express the moanu^ of adkWvac. 
Indra is our protector, inasmuch as lie blesses na. The passage 
reads as follows: 

si vrtrahindrof corwwCfhff iim Sitftuiyd hivyan hnvema 
i6 pravitd maghdvi no sd iJd;asya gravasydiya dSti 

'This Indra is the killer of Vrtra, the supporter of people; with ' 
beautiful praise we call upon him, wlio is •worthy to be invoked- 
Maghavan is our helper, he is the one who blesses -ns; he is the 
giver of praiseworthy strength-’ 

In tUeae passages a suppliant prays to a god. The man 
wants protection and success. In ease of loss or sorrow, he might 
look for comfort, bnt he docs not expect any mishap and con- 
seqnently does not ask the god for eomfort. Nor are the di'M- 
ties to speak in his behalf as advocates. The cemtext for* 
bids that Should the gods simply in^ire him with courage 
('Mulh einsprechen’)t That would not insure sueceas, 
Courage unwisely or recklessly employed might lead to destroc- 
tion. What the suppliant wants, is a blessing, and the favor 
of the god If the man has that, he feels that protection, suc- 
eeffi, and comfort wiU follow- All these meanings are simply 
dependent on ‘bless-’ We need a word that contains the idea 
of speokihg, but the idea of the advocate is meonsislent with 
the of the passages. 'Bless' is the only word that fits 

the passages and at the same time suggests the idea ot 
and Vvoo. For the moment, in the mind of the poet, the powsri 
invoked axe the eupreme gods, and they have the power to 
bless the man who needs their help. 

An examination of the other occurrences of and 

15 J.iOS 36. 
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adhiy/v5o mU eHov th&t in tbe Bii^* and Atb&rvft'Vdda the 
meaning 'hleas’ makes at least as good sense aa an^ other 
in eveiy case. 

In does connection vith ^ martial atansaa, let ns consider 
the charms for kmgly power. 

Blaesings were invoked at the Bajastuti. In thU connection 
adkWhrC is used, BV. 10. 173. S = AV. 6. 37. 3 (Cf, also AV. 
6- 6. 3 = VS. 17. 52, bobw): 

imdm indro a^dharad dAruvdm dhruvina 

idsmdi i6mo idki hravai tdsmd u 'brdXntcincu pdtih 

‘This one has Indra estahlished, firm by means of the £rm 

kavia. Him may Soma bices, him also Brahmanaspati. ’ 

Cf. AV. 6. 87. 3: 

indra etdm adidharaddhruvdni dhruv4na hevixd 

tdatrut sSmo ddki hravad aydm ca hrdhnawpdttk 

‘Zndra has established this man by a fixed oblation. May Soma 

bless him and this Brahmanaspati. ’ 

AV- 1 8. 2 : 

abki priki mSpa V9na vgri^utti $ap<Ftnahi 
i tifika mitra^>ardh<ina iithkywm dtv& ddhi Imvan 
'Come hither, do not tom away, aa a mighty guardian, slayer 
of rivals 1 Step hither, thon who prospereat thy friends; the 
g«x 2 s shall bless thee.’ 

We find, however, that the words under consideration are 
also tised in noii*warIike sitoations. We shall first qnote the 
prayers fmr general well-being, which are addressed to the 
beneficent gods. We find one addressed to Savitar who is to 
protect and bless ns with his happy paths. 

BV, 1. 35, 11: 

fi U pdnthdK savitah pibrvyaso 'r«ndwtk s^tS antdriksi 
iebhif nc adyd patkIbAih sngShki rdk*S ca no idhi ca bruAi 
deva 

'What, 0 Savitar, in the atmosphere are thy ancient paths, free 
from dust, well-made, by (with) these which afford an easy 
passage, protect ns to-dey and bless us, 0 Ood.' (Cf. below, 

p. 226.) 
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Ie ihis hyiim the soppliant asks the god for protection and 
then closes out stanza with adA«^ruhi. 'Where shall the god 
apeak in his bohalft AVe cannot conceiTo that the god shaU 
be his advocate or make a plea for him before any other god. 
THiaC liic poet wants, ia protection. If he has the blcsaing and 
favor of tho god, protection will naturally follow. 

Ill EV. 8. 48.14, the poet prays for good sense: 
trdfuro dfvS udhi vocatd no md no nidrd i^ata m6i& 

^ay{ 0 h idnuisya vi^vdka pfiy^ah fuvirdio viddikam d vad^a 
*?rotoetiug gods, bless us. May neither sleep nor babbling 
speech seize hold of us. Always as friends of Soma, possessing 
heroic sons, may we address the vidaiha (asBemhlyf)' 

The contest docs not favor the meaning of defendii^ through 
an advocate. The speaker wants help, hut that does not imply 
all that is contained in itdhiVv(tc. *Bleas’ retains the idea of 
Vvoc and at the same time implies divine ud. ‘Math ein- 
aprcchen’ (Grassmann’s translation) is not sufficient Again 
odAtVvac means the same as 

BV. 2. 27. 6: 

suffd hi VO aryanuin mitra pimihd anriuari voruna $&dKitr dsti 
t4nSdity& 6dki voeata no ydehaid no duiparihdntit fdma 
*For your road, 0 Aijaman and Mitra, is easy to go; it is with* 
out thorns, 0 Varona, and eseelleot. ’^th this, 0 v^diiyas, 
bleas us, offer us imperishable protactiozi.^ 

AY. 6. 5. 3 (cl YS. 17. 52 and BY. 10. 173. 3 ss AY, 6, 87. 
d, above): 

ydsya kmmd hatAr grhS tdm opn# vardhoyd ivdm 
tdfmai sdmo ddhi iravad aydfk ca brdhmanaspdtth 
‘ In whose house we make oblation, him, 0 Agni, do thon increase. 
Him may Soma bless and this Brahmanaspati.' 

VS. 17. 52; 

ydsya kurntd yfh4 hovis fdm spne vardh^tyS ivdm 
tdsmdi devS ddKibravann aydm co 'br&hfnonaspdiO^ 

^In whose honse we make oblation, him, 0 Agni, do thou 
increase. nxay ^ gods bless and this BrahmaDaspatt ’ 
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With the m&rkuig of cattle's e&re, blesamga were invoked, 
AV. 6.141.1: 

if&yii/r endh e<miharat tv6si& p4^a dhriyaUlm 

indra ibkyo 6dM rvdr6 oiktf^afu 

‘May ’^yu collect them (the eattie). Let Tvastr be kept for 

their prosperity. May ludra blcas them. May Rudra care 

for their abnndaDce.’ 

The earth was invoked for a Mcasing, AV. 12.1. 59: 
foniivS surahhih jyand kUilodkni pdyasvail 
iraviiu me prthivi p6y<uS sakd 

‘Kind, fragrant, mild, with the sweet drink (kUila) in her 
odder, rich in milk, let earth blesa me, the hroad earth together 
with milk,’ 

To the Vi$ve Dev&s, RV. 10. 68.1: 
parivdio yi didkuania dpyam mdnuppidso jdnima vivdavaiah 
yay&ter yi nohu.i 2 /d$ya devS dsata t6 ddhi bruvantu nah 

'The gods, whose friendship is striven for from a distance, well 
beloved by men, the generations of Yiveevant, who sit upon the 
barftis of Tay&ti Kahu^A they shall bless us. ’ 

To the Ti^ve De'^, EV. 8. 30.3 1 
tS nos trSdhv&yh U ’vata id u no ddhi vaoata 
md noh pathdJ^ piPry&n vadnaodd ddXi dUrdm nSvfa par&vdtaK 
^eing such, preserve us, help us, bless us too; do.not lead us 
from the path of the fathers and of mankuid (Mann 9).’ 

To the Vijve DoriU, RV. 10. 128. 4: 
m4ht/am yajanUt mdma ySni hout/dleurih saiyd mdnaao tne oe^u 
inofndni giih Itotamdc canShdm vigva devdoo ddhi vocatd ndh 
‘To me may they offer all the oblations that I have. May the 
iAteution of my mind remain pure. May I not fall into any sin 
whatever. All ye gods bless us.' 

To IndTA RV. 1. 84.17: 

kd i^e iundta kd kd mahsaU adntam indnm kd dnii 

kds hd ibhdpotd rdyd ’dhi brewat kd sdnSya 

The following translation follows Ludw^’s interpretation: 
‘Who flees, is iigured, who fears f (The evil one.) Who 
believes ta India t Who believee that he is nigh t (The piona 
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cue.) Who hlesscs offspring and the aerT&nts (the family!), 
•wealth, himself, and the people! (Indra.)' 

To the Fathers, KV. 10. 15. 5: 
tipoAutoh pitdroA simple SorAwyitu itidAim pnyiju 
fd d ganumtu id iAd iruvantv ddki Iravanin U 'vantv asmdn 

Cf. AV. 18. 8. 46t 

/fpoAflW naJi pitdi'ah somySso 5ftrAMj/^w ntdAbt* priyifn. 
id i gamaniu id ihd fruvantv ddM hrwvOTttt ii *vaniasndn 
'The fathers, who are worthy of the Soma, have heen summoned 
to their own offering upon the harAw. They shall come hither; 
here they shall hear, shall hle&s, and aid us.’ 

To Soma, VS-6. 83: 

ydi U wna dM jyctir ydt prtAwpawi y64 mto^j antdnAee 
Un&sm&i ydjamandyoru rOyi krdiyddKi ddtrd vocah 
'What light, 0 Soma, thou hast in heaven, what on earth, what 
in the wide atmosphere, with that widely make wealth for this 
one saerificing; mayest thou hleas the giver. ’ 

Secondly, the Hindu orator needed the Messing of Indra to 
overcome his opponents, AV. 2, 27. 7: 
idsya pragam finim joA* yd «® indrdiAtddssJ* 

4dAi no hrvA* fdAtiiAiA prfl^i mdm (Utaram hrdki 

‘Smite tiioa the debate of him that ia hoetale to us, 0 Indra. 

Blfies us with ability, make me guperior in the debate.' 

It seems more logical to assnme that the orator wants ability 
bestowed upon him than that the god should encourage him with 
an outside force, the god's might. 

In the third place under non-warlike situadons, we shall place 
a prayer for health- In the foUowii^ aUnaa, the poet aaks the 
Maruta to be blessed with bAe^a^om, RV- 8. 20- 28: 
vifvam pdfyanto bibhrthd d find na 44A* vocata 

kfond rdpo maruta Sturasya na Ishartd viAn^fom pdnah 
‘Seeing aU (the bAasofom), bear it on your bodies. Therewith 
bless ns. 0 Marutt, banish into the earth the disease of the 
aick man. For us replace the dislocated limb-' 

Tn the fourth place, Death and other malevolent dmtaes had 
to be eoneiliated. These passages are of special importance on 
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accoaCLt of tiie nAtaraDj hostile chareotor of the deities. Wo 
hftTS elreed;^ eonsidered AT. 6. IS. 2, wMoh ve treated hnt iu 
Tiew of the importeace of the pasaage in eateibUshmg the meeti- 
i&g of the 'vords 'onder fURuideratiocu 

We hsTe a to Death in AT. 6. 2. 8: 
osmdi mrtyo 6dki hrdhtmdm dayasvid etdS tiu 
6rifefah sirvShpah sufffiij jardsu ffaidhdj/(tfut dlm^nu IfhH^am 
a^nutSn 

'Bless him, 0 Death; pity him. May he from here arise; 
ncharmed, perfect In his Umbe, hearing well, by old ago a hun¬ 
dred years old, may he att^n enjoyment with himaell’ 

We find ohanna addressed to malignant powers, as Bhata and 
Qarra. One of these, AY. A 28. 7, hsa been treated aboTe, p. 215. 

AT- 8-2.7: 

ddki bmM mS ralhathdh srjdmdm tdvdivd s6nt sdrvaMi/<7 iAdgiu 
ihdvdfarvdu mrddtam gdrma yMk4Stam apasidhya duriidm 
dkoHam dyuh 

'Bless thou (him) : do not seise him; let him go. Though he 
be Qiy very own, let him abide here, having all hie strength. 0 
BhATSk and ^^arra, be ye graoions; yield protoetion; driTing 
aw^ difhouhy, bestow ye (longf) life.’ 

In AT. 11. 2. 20 we have a pr^er to Budra, eepeeially as 
Bhava and 5*rva* 

«td no hwfr idhi no &rilh« pdri no vriidki nd hrudhah 
md i*)dy& $^fn(2rdfnoht 

‘Do not harm us; bless ns, spare us, do sot be angry; lot us 
not come Into collision with thee. ^ 

Another stansa addressed to Budra is found in BV. 1.114.10: 
dri ie ffoghndm utd punt^agKndm kg&yadvlra sumndm a$m4 t6 
asiii 

mr24 co no ddhi Co hruM dovddkd ea noh fdrma yaeha dvib&r- 
" 

'Far aw^ be thy biiiing of cattle and thy trilling of men; may 
thy favor be with us, 0 ruler of heroes. Be gracious unto us 
and bless us, 0 God. Thou who art doubly strong, grant ms 
protection.’ 
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Kudra, the malignant deity, is called the blesser in VS. 16. 5 1 
6dhy avocad adhivaktS pratKam6 ddivyo hhvdk , 

dM 7 t<; ca idrv&n jamhhdyant $drvd^ ca ydtudhSnyd ’dkaracVi 
pirii sMva 

‘Tlie bUssar, the first divine physician, blessed. Destroying 
them, frighten away both all the snakes and all the female 
demons.’ 

In AV. 3. 26. l-$ homagfe is paid to malignant dwtics 
(snakest) in the various quarters: 

y^3 'syim «fk4 pr^ydtk digi h^tdyo n&ma devos U^m w agnir 
^ovoh j t6 no mriata U nd 'dM hrCto Uhhyo vo ndmas 

Wdkyo (1) , . . 

’aySm $th& ddkHitayam dify dvi^dvo ndna dsvds 

vak k&mo faavaft \Uno ^ ( 2 ) 

And so on, with other directions, in v. 3-6. 

‘Te gods that are in the eastern quarter, misses by name—of 
yon there the arrows are fire. Be gracious to us, bless us. To 
you thtte homage, to you there bail! ’ &c- 

In the fifth place under uon-wariike situations, wo shall con¬ 
sider blessing desired as protection from demons and from other 
injury (escluding war and disease). 

Agni, the demon-slayer, blesses his devotees, AY. 1. 16. 1: 
yd 'mdvdsyamS rdfnta udArthiT vrojdm atHnok 
opnis tw^o ydivhS sA aafnd5^yam Iravat 
‘'What deworing demcma hate arisen in troops on the night of 
the new moon—; the fourth Agni is the demon-slayer; he 
shall bless us.' 

A blessing is invoked in AV. 6. 7. 2: 
ylna sona sdhaniy isvxdn randh&y&ii nnh 
tM no ddki voC9ta 

‘“With what, 0 Soma, conquering one, thou makest the Asuraa 
subject to us, with that bless ns.’ 

The favor of the Adityas is desired in EV. S. 67. 6: 
ydd vaK grdntSytt funvaU vdruMajn d#ti ydc chardih 
tM no ddM ooeofo 

•VTiat shattering defense you have for him who toils in pour¬ 
ing oblations, therewith bleae ns.' 
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Thd suppliant prays for a blasaing and help unto tho Vleve 
Dovaa, RV. 10. 63. il: 

viffve yajatra 6dki ijocaiot^e ir&yadhAjam ho dvr^v^d ahhi- 
hrHiah 

satydyS vo devdhCtyS sr^vat6 d^vd ivase svaatdye 

‘All you holy ones, bless us that we may have your help; pro¬ 
tect US from malignant injury. With effective invocation of 
the gods we would call upon you, 0 Gods, for help, for proa- 
perl^ (ami find you) will lug to listen.’ 

la a prayer for loug life, the amulet of darbhi is called a 
blessiag, AY. 19. 32. 9: 

y6 jdyamSnali prfhtvtm ddrnhad y6 iefabhHdd antdnkfom 
dfvam ca 

yith 'bibhratfi'm nanu papmd vweda sd no ’pdm dhoruno^ 

'dhuioilsoh 

‘He that, being bom, made firm the earth and propped the 
atmosphere and the hearven, whose wearer evil never finds, that 
dorbAa here is our supporter blessiag.’ 

Finally in TS. 15 .1 Agai is besought lor a blessing: 
dgw jStdn prdtwda Ttah S9pdtnin prify SjStSn nvda jStavedah 
idhi no brOAi snmdnd dkedo^ iiva sydma pimuAs irivdriltka 
udbAdts 

'0 Agai, drive away the men that are hostile to ns; ward oS, 
0 datavedas, our uabom enemies. Bless us, thou well^lisposod 
one ; amy we not be angry with thee. In thy sufBcieat shelter, 
which protects threefold.' 

Now as regards the syntax of odAvVbru and odAiVuac, we 
dnd that they always govern the dative of the person blessed. 
Numerons examples occur in the passages quoted above. Latin 
benedtcere. meaning 'to bless,’ regularly governs the accusa¬ 
tive of the person, but it also takes the dative, e. g.: Plant. 
Bvd. 640, bene equidem tibi dico, qui te digna ut eveniat precer; 
Vulg. Oen. 9. 1, benedixit.... dens Noe et fliiis eius; Ub 31. 
20, si non benedixerunt mihi latera eius. 

In onr examples we have caie instance of the dativo of the 
thing to which the blessing leads, the dative of purpose: BY. 


'Besd tbos with F&ippal&da; see Whitney’s aote ad loa~ 
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10. 63, U, ui&y$ 'unto ftid.’ This is esKntially €quiv&lent in 
ultim&te meaning, to the u9ual instrumental. 

In the following passages we have the iusffwmentai of iks 
thing. 

The suppliant prays to be blessed unth; 
pifetibhih, ‘with powers' (in debate), AV. 2. 27. 7; 

UnS (ss hhesajfna) 'with that (remedy),* KV. 3. 20. 26 ; 
tend (=i/^no xoma .... dswron randKdySsi), ‘with that 
(power by wliich thou hetrayest the demons) / AV. 6. 7. 2; 
iSnd vdrUtkena chardUa), ‘with that (sheltering defense)/ 
RV- 8. 67. 6 j 

tM {pathi), ‘with that (path which is easy and free from 
thorns)’ BV. 2. 27. 6; [cf- RV. 8. 30. 3: mi noh patkiK 
pittySn mSnatdd 6dki diirdrii niitfe porfivdfoh, ‘bleas us, 
and do not lead us astray from the path of the fathers, of 
mankind (Mannt)’j; 

tibkv . . . pothibhih . . . r6M ca ddhi ca brghi dwa 
(savitak), *with these paths of thine (ancient, free from 
dust, well-made) do thou protect and bless ns/ BV. 1. 35. 
11. Here we have a kind of seugma; the meaning is ‘pro¬ 
tect os by mecni of the paths and bless us urftk them 
( = afford them to us, lead ns upon them).’ 

We also find in throe examples the locative of situation. All 
these inatances refer to battle. 

The suppliant asks to be blessed in ; 
prfonisu, ‘batUes,’ AV. 4. 28. 7; 

Utrd^Sjd, ‘battle,’ BV. 7. 83. 2; 

dhdrupt MUsUr ‘where (or when) wealth is at stake, i. a in 
batUe,'EV. 3.16. 5- 

From this examination of all the passages in the Big- and 
Atbarva-Veda that contain adkiy/vac and adhiy/hrQ, we con¬ 
clude that the only meaning they l^ave is ‘to bless.’ This view, 
indeed, is strengthened by the fact that in all the above quo¬ 
tations some dei^ or other is invoked- A blessing is the thing 
that is most frequently sought in all prayers. They universally 
govern the dative of tk4 person blewed, and may be used with 
the instrumental of fbe tkmg or the Ucaiwe of situation^ 


Tie EigMh Campaign of Sargon.-^By W. F. Albsioht, Johns 

Hopkins Univorsi^, Baltimore, Md. 

SsToral years ago tho Louvre came into poaseaelou of A clay 
tablet some fifteen inches long by ten wide, containing 4<'i0 long 
lines in four columns. Kortuuat<'Iy, the text is in ft very fair 
state of preservation. On examination it provcJ to bo a descrip* 
tioQ of the eighth campdgn of Sargou III (71tk B. C.), against 
Armenia, couched in the form of a letter from the king to 
AiBfir,* the head of the As^rian pantheon. This uniqno docu* 
ment gives ns an entirely new idea of the true character of 
Assyrian historiography, irhieh was by no means limited to 
bare annals and ODumeratioDs. Aside from such purple spots 
as Sennacherib’s account of the battle of Zalfile aud sections 
of the Rassam Prism of Sardanapalus, the rc^al inserlpttous 
were a literary wilderness. Our text, however, is written in 
A highly rhythmical style, interspeised with dashes of pure 
poeCry, and striking descriptions of natural scoieiy, mountains, 
forests, glftders, and eataraets. 

Here we have a product of the early years of the gmt lit- 
ecuy reDaacttxee viidoh set in with the Sai^miid dj^nasty. 
Toung eutknsiasm had not yet degenerated into seholastichrm, 
such as we find xinder Bsarhaddon and AiSfirb&ntpal. We would 
expect to find remiaisoences of the great literary masterpieces 
at a time when they were being freshly cultivated. Nor are we 
mistaken; for instance, lines 16. 19 (NB. 9. 89 f.), 52, 198, 
are adorned with spoil from the Oilgame§*epc«, which may well 
be called the Assyrian national epic. 


*^D«Uta«eh lum prohablr gooo toe tar a attemptisg to oiike a dieting* 
Htn heCwMo tbo orthography ot th« asd the gol He writing MHr 
tut the divoio name le found b the Mrlieet pedod (eee QLZ. IS. 
44S). AilCr U the patroa of hie d^ AMr. At an early date he wae 
identbed with the god (fena like for coonort of 
Aibat, who wae inlrodaoed iato the north by the Amorttea {under lln* 
stunioal), toward the doee of be third mideoniiua. The dlatinetive 
featuTM of Afir eoxTived to the end of the empire in AnCkn, eeneort of 
Aiipat:^; BlUt-^Sri, and ohariot-driver of ASiftr. The writing dHr for the 
latter IB very poedbly doe to contaminatioa with Alb, 
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Of flrat-rat& iroportance is the archaeological iaformatiou 
strewed thru the inscription. The acecnat of Armenian horse- 
breeding does not suffer by comparison with classical statements 
in regard to Iranian mothoda. To our sorrow, howevor, the 
invaJuablo account of Rnsas’ extonaivo reclamation projects and 
(apparently) attempts at agrarian reform is batlly mutilated- 
CurioQsly enough, the Aesyriait, wlio contlemns Rasas’ arro¬ 
gance so severely, is willing to describe at length tlio statesman* 
liko achievementM of the Chaldian. Nor docs he lessen our 
respect for Rusas by the disdainful tone in which ho quotes the 
epigraph on a statue representing the king in his chariot: 'With 
my two horses and my charioteer 1 conquered tbs kingdom of 
Ararat’ 

The text has been treated in a masterly manner by the die* 
tinguished French Assyriologist, Francois Thureau-Dangin. 
His excellent treatment ( Vne relation da la hviiiime campagm 
da Sargon, Paris, 1912) has bean supplemented by his reviewers: 
Bercdd (ZA. 2S. 400-408), Laj^don (PSBA. 86. 24-34), Pinches 
(JRAS. 1913. 581-612), and Ungnad (ZBMG. 67. 175-177). I 
wish to give briefly the results of my gleanings, with a few 
philological notes on difienlt passages and unusual words. 

Line 9. Langdon is probably correct (RA. 12. 79, n. 11) in 
combining qarfdmu with and LjJ, tho had better 

be left ont of consideration. The word may have meant orig¬ 
inally ‘the cutter,’ ‘slanderer’ (cf. qarg$ akSlu, etc.). 

Line 21. Langdon observes (in his review) that Th.-D.'s cihs 
rection of xududd to iqdhM is unnecessary. Moreover, we 
should expect a pennaosive here. Th.-D. would read the close 
of the line ana itaplussa (text nt) ina (nl Hfpurat ptiluatv^ 
which TJngnad corrects to ana iiaplus niiil Sh 4 Hipurai puZuafit, 
which might mean 'in beholding the glance of the eyes fear is 
sent forth'—incMnprehsnsible. Moreover, the inhnltlve is left 
without an object. 

Line 28. Unguad’s reading iad4l karh ('expanding of the 
mind’) in place of Idrt korit, ‘le souffle inttrieui,' is unques¬ 
tionably right. 

Line 50. The words udri Hiiii mdtiinnii (Media) furnish 
additional proof that luim is 'Baotrian camel,’ the Avestan 
from which udm (for •ul{ini) is derived. 
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Line 54 . The passes ana ikunnt SanUtHu ipqida (lythmlcal 
accent) na«*d^ most he rendered ‘for the maintenanee of hie 
eovercigstj be set up his stele. ’ The Terh, paqAdit, here exhibits 
the same nuance of meaning as the Hebrew in such a pas¬ 
sage as rrSVD 'no^ r\Hrn pKn (Gen. 23. 22). PaqUu> 

ana, appoint orer, is employed precisely like ; of. also 

Cko. 27. 37, ^*7 lE'N p. After gmng Sargon 

valuable gifts, together with Itis eldest son, to be trained under 
Assyrian auspices, Ullusunu set up his stele to symbolise the 
permanence of bis dynasty and his own position as viceroy of 
the Assyrian, perhaps portraying himself as B4l*axx&*ern)a does 
on the so-called Merodaoh-Baladan stone. Hoyal stelae fre¬ 
quently received divine honors. 

1/ine 90. The verb hunvmiru is used here in its proper sense, 
‘heap up,* whence we have karmu. ‘ruin.* la 1. 133 = 

kamvM. Of. also 101, kitmwn^ma = 'heaped up.* The original 
meaning of the stem is ‘pour out’ (see Hanpi, AJSL. 32. 34 
a.), hence 'heap up’ (like Sap&ku), ‘overwhelm’ {kam&ru 
also =‘cover, overpower with a net’)- 

liine 111. Th.-L. now (EA. 11. 36 f.) renders lu^ilup ononfi 
as 'joining battle,' instead of ‘multipUoa^on des {pr^paratiis) 
guarriers.’ He s^ however, maintains the aziaCence of a verb 
‘poiuBcr, erottre.’ I am inclined to that all sup¬ 
posed occurrences of this stem really belong to eUpu (or oldpu) 
‘bind* (whence ithpu, aipu, elippv, etc.), and c2l(u, ‘be fruitful, 
flourishing.’ ElShu may possibly be combined with □‘PH * 

'milk*5 c£. 3'?n pW- in view of the fact that dui- 

htptt (diipu Si {^31) and tuaxudu are used in the same meta¬ 
phorical sense as uZ^ubu. This comparison must, nevertheless, 
be oemsidered as problematical. At all events, HtSiupu = SuU’ 
’tttu (stem and not as Th.-D. seems to think), and 
hvUviv, clearly means ‘bind.* Accordingly, we*may perhaps 
render AO. 4133, Bev. 5-6: Sar-w-ra an-ta lugoi-'bi^ vpu-b« lu- 
5a-an‘-$M6-n-n = sZia ana bilUti aZ^ qdMu uSUWU, as 
’ Samr clasped bis hands (I) above (his head) before his lord (in 
admiration of his prowess).' 

Line 117. ' The <flose of this line seems to have bafSed the inge¬ 
nuity of scholans, owing to. the faot that the scribe has mis- 
written i« for pa We must read 541 danddnu ia ina 
vsaat rabiH malki io $tinu-ma uitapUa l&ndti. 
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‘The mighty lord of A£30r, who by the glowing of bis great 
wrath da^es the prinoee of the world and strikes them with 
terror.’ Lengdon (PSBA. 36. 27) nndorstood HM, which he 
compared with e-U-ni {Kudurrv McliHpak, 5. 8), from 6n^, 
‘change.’ However, this meaning does not seem to be particu* 
larly appropriate in our passage, w*hcre cvtil seems, rather, to 
correspond to ianti ‘bo insane, silly,’ elc. 

As eng ia usually transitive, wo may translate it by , ‘daze, 
deprive of roason, ’ 

Uitapila must be derived, of course, from iupSlu, synonym of 
eng. For the reflexive cf. SBH. 5. 17, EilU h gH pihi 14 ul-N- 
piUum, ‘EUil, the word of whoso month is not altered' (here 
passive). Gf. also the cases cited A6.^ 304, HW. 514b. For the 
meaning of Idudti (on the etymol^y of Idnu — 

‘color,’ ‘spend the, night,’ i. e. ‘be enclosed’—cf, Latin 
complecfw—sec Haupt, BA. 10, 2), cf. Dan. 5. 9, ♦nVH 
from terror. The Aramaic idiom is paralleled still more 
closely in 1. 123, vkHra simNstn, ‘their color was altered (from 
sxcesaivc fatigue)’; cf. also Job 14. 20, VJ2 HlK'O. In Myhr* 
man’s Zabariu, p. 18,1. 3, wc have iurraqi bunnanS tuJp^ii, 
‘thou dost make the complexion sallow (of a pregnant woman), 
and dost alter the bodily form.’ Since and probably meant 
primarily (like ‘sappress,’ it is quite possible that sup^u 
is a causativs of bilu, ‘to master, overrule.’ Supllu may also 
be an Aldsadian modification of Sum. iv^bal, ‘alter.’ 

lone IBL Th.-D.’s reading miear is decidedly preferable to 
XJngnad’s iipfi, 

Tiino 126. The form is extremely hard to explain; 

Th.'D.’s conjectural rendering, ‘s’enfuient,’ is unlikely, becanss 
we should in this case expect rcfSptio plena with the relative. 
Nor can it be derived from amd», as Langdon suggests. 1 am 
inclined to read the Line, kakhSsu eesHii ia ina agihutit isiu 
gO (Sanvi adi ereh SamH ld-m4gir$ »kigot[4]«dd’a utn^’sr*ma, 
‘his raging weapons, which, as they issue forth from the east 
to the west, annihilate the rebellious, to my side he entrusted. ’ 
Tim» 185. In ccmnection with ktdu, ‘field,’ I wish to point 
out that htddnv, ‘outside’ (see Meissner, MVAO. 13. 2, 51 ff.y, 
a form iapldnu, eUnu, |lV*n. etc., shows a develop* 
meat preeisaly like ‘field,’ ‘outdoors.’ Its antonym, 
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is natnially to be compared to HOO • Ktdu may stand 
for •kiddu (cf- c<«* = J-d, etc.); at til events it is probably 

X • 

connected with and its synonym gtXT. The LiiSn, 

4. 3S1, gives a number of clueidatioDA of kadXd: e. g. 
wdlkadi^ ’Vardu ^Imakdvdalii bUhawafiri. After some 
ground has been woll trodden by the lioofa of animals, 
nothing will grow on it As a further illustration wo are 
told: volkadidit mu gdhua mtna 't'ordi (= tiamro^) 
waq&Ut Abu ‘Ubaid dUtadidu mina *l'ardi Hbainu Hwa^i'u 
xuliqa xalqa Vaudiati ’au ’ausda mtnAd. This wide dcprea* 
sion, shaped like an arroyo, or wider than it, would seem 
to dttcribe a which is, of course, arid. Kadid in the sense 
cUttr&bu 'Infi'wnw fa’idd wutVa tar a pubfiruhw is privative, ‘the 
dust which is woru off by much trampling.’ While these mean¬ 
ings are all specialized,’ we are safe iu concluding that kidu 
meant primarily ‘rough, waste land,’ hence ‘open, unculti¬ 
vated land,' in general. 

Line 147. The similarity between this line and Joe. 10. Ila, 
is most striking. Here we assist at the very birth of a miracle. 
A hailstorm occurred soon after the battle; with a touch of 
poeUc hyperbole, this might in each case be interpreted as a 
special interpretai^on of Adad, or conversely JHWH. 11a 
sounds like a contemporary description; lib, however, intro- 
ducce us into the realm of legendary embellishment. 

Line 172. So far as I know, the word Uiku (ItftWun), which 
Th.-D. renders conjccturally by ‘troupe,’ is found only in this 
passage. The context agrees with this translation very well; 
moreover, it seems to be supported by philological considerations. 
There was un<iuestionably a stem \atdku^naidku, ‘pour,’ in 
Assyrian, corresponding to the of Zinjirii (of. Ndldeke, 
ZDMQ. 47. dS). Haupt has pointed out that Tl0 (Hos. 3. 2), 
a measure of capacity, must have been originally a lit^uid meas¬ 
ure c£. = etc,). In a vocabulary pub¬ 
lished by ‘Weidner (see RA. 11. 126), we have syn. of 

xumnvu, tho the word seems to puzzle Weidner. Xummu is 
explained as maltH guerv, ‘small drinking-cup' {HW. 695b). 
Litku, ‘troop, squadron, ’ seems, therefore, to present a develop- 

ment like Lw^, ‘troop,’ from ‘pour’ (cf. 'lead a 
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band ag^st’). Similarly, jjdUt, ‘pour out,’ also means 
*\valk in proceasioa* (ef. Oermau waUen). To the same stem 
belongs unquestionably maltaktu, (HW. 636a), ‘cast¬ 

ing’ (moltcii metal, as the ideogram QIS-LU-JM also indicates). 
Tlio I is more original than the 1, as in manzaliv, manzastn 
; sec Clay in OLZ. 18). The same phenomenon is found 

in sufh Assyrian (in its local sense) forms as 
iJUfjl Tlift opposite process is secondary; J became primarily 
5, just as r became s before dentals (nuiriuku = masiuku, etc.). 
It is not impoasiblo that naitakn was originally the room in 
which the wine-jars were kept (cf. Oerman Scheiike), hence 
‘store-room’ (cf. nnn‘?p)' ‘room.’ 

Lino 1T3. pitxidlu (lit. ‘opening of the crotch’) is an expres¬ 
sion like ptt-pundn. This explanation, proposed by Th.-D., 
seems to exclude the very plausible comparisems made with 
pwxdfu, ‘male’ (also ’stallion’)» and Ar./oAl, ‘stallion.’ 

Line 17S. As Ui^ad observes, we must read instead 
of igrubu. The chiefs of Rusas' defeated army, fleeing before 
Sargon, came to the troops in the garrisons, who had given 
way to their fear and lay groveling on the ground. Stooping 
over them, the heralds of defeat related the story of the disas¬ 
trous rout, which so affected them that they fainted away 
This, of coarse, is only a stereo^ped motif 
of the Assyrian historiographers. 

Line 209. The word saxxu is clearly connected with 

‘good ground, ’ azid means ‘productive, mesMiow land, ’ not barren, 
or alkaline. 

Line 223. Kearly two-thirds of this line is wanting. 'What 
rem flina may be read qaranS po'nd-mo kima tiq iami 

iniq&, ‘the skins, which ware filled with wine, dripped Hko 
the downpour of heaven.’ No doubt they had been slashed open 
by tbe Assyrian soldiers, d la Lon Quixote. N&qtt means ordi¬ 
narily ‘weep,’ but the ideas ‘weep, drip, leak,’ are very closely 


®^ed (cf, ‘^&P/ LCj, ‘drip.’ 'clarify 

grease,’ naturally means ‘drip (grease)’; grease is clarified by 
strmning it over a alow fire. ‘pour out, spill,' is ulti¬ 

mately to be connected mth ndgu. 

Line 22$. Th.-L. renders ana muast te^ti 2d Inba hiMPa, 
'pour rdparer la rnme je ne Imssai pas un 6pj. ’ if aid, however, 
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means 'be dark’ (seaW^dner BX. 9.1. 82, n. 1, and esp. EA. 11. 
127, mi^ol[/] ‘daricas.’; Weidoer tbmks NI = 

namSru and naH is an example of aatipbrnb), ‘oover’ {ct 
1 ^^ = Aocordingif, we mar 3^der the paaaa^ 'to 
oorer tbe rain X ^ not leaye a stalk.’ 

TrtT>A 253. Ungnad is undoubtedly correct in reading A^KAL 
= ‘flood,’ instead of arid, 'locnst.* 

Lina 270. Here we bavo a veritable crux inierpretum, upon 
which 1 am unable to throw any light 
lone 343. Ungnad'a reading gaitu, for Th.-D.’s rahUu, is 
again obviously correct. 

lone 362. Much to zoy aorprise, I have been unable to find 
anyone who has combined %iuru, ‘basin,’ with Boubtlees 
there ate others in the same perplexity. The word is probably 
Sumerian, widi no kinship to At all events the riWJ *IV5 
(2 Ohr. 6. 13), 5 cubits x 5 x 3, upon which Solomon knelt at 
the dedication of the temple, is clearly Sum. kyitr, or 
(SGI. 49} = durusht (syn. of wdu), and nlrih erpfi"', 'entrance 
to Eadea.’ Cf. Langdon Bab. Liturgiaa, p. 138, whose state* 
ments, however, must be taken with cantion. Durullu does not 
mean 'dw^ling.' While I do not cate to venture upon such 
g treacherous surface at present, perha^ some other scholar, 
gifted with a keener vision, may be able to show the way. 
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WILLmi HAYES WARD 
(1835-1916) 

By MoB&is Jaetbow, Jb., University of Penneylvania 

At the meeting of tlie AmericMi Oriental Sooic^ hold during 
Easter week, 1916, iu Washington, B. C., it was decided to dedi¬ 
cate a volume ol the JottoaI/ to William H^ea Ward, a former 
president of ^e Society and for many years an acUve member, 
in order to mark by this tribute the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth. Before the volume was issued Dr. Ward pased aw^, 
and it now appears as a memorial to him in grateful recogni¬ 
tion of his valuable services in furthering Oriental research in 
this country. It seems fitting to add a biographical sketch of 
hie career, so as to have a permanent record of one who had 
endeared himself to his associates and colleag^ies diming an inter- 
course extending over many years and who well deserves to be 
remembered. 

William Hayes Ward was bom in Abmgton, Mass., oa June 
25, 1835. Ho came from a family in which the clerical life had 
become almost a tradition. Hift groat-grandfather a nd , grand¬ 
father were ministera of the first church of Plymonlh, K. H., 
and his father, James Wilson Ward, was for twanty-one years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at Abiugton. His 
mother was Heita Lord oldest daughter of Jndge William 
Allen Hayes and Susan Lord of South Berwick, Hune. There 
was a close intimacy between the Ward and Hayes families, and 
all the c h i l d r en of both were at some time pupils of the Berwick 
Academy, adjeaning the Hayes house. Mrs. Ward died when 
William was seven years old, so that the care and education of 
the five children devolved largely on the father, from whom 
William received his first instruction at a very early age in 
Hebrew, 0retit, and Latin. After a subsequent training at 
various schools, including a term at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., William entered Amherst College, from which he gradu¬ 
ated with distinction in 1856. After teaching for a short time, 
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he entered Union Theological Seminary, New York, whence aflor 
a short stay he went to the Theological School of Tale College; 
and then after a brief interval of teaching at Beloit College. 
Wieconsm, he entered the Senior class at the Andover Theo¬ 
logical Sexoinary in July, 18SS, and graduated in 1859. In thus 
passing from one seminary to the otlier, ho was following his 
father's advice to get the “cream” of all Ihroo institutiouK. 
Ho was licmised to proach in January, 1859, by the Middlesex 
South Association, and on August 6th of the same ytar mnrrh'd 
Ellen Maria Dickinson, whom he had mot during his stay in 
Beloit. Tlio American Boai'd of Missions having rejoclcd 
an offer of his services because of the delicate hoalth of 
his wife, he applied to the Congregational Ilomc Missionary 
Society and was sent to Oskaloosa, Kana, where he and his wife 
spent two years amidst many hardships and privations. Ho 
again took to teaching for his livelihood, first at an Academy in 
Utica and subsequently till 1863 at Itipon College in Wisconsin. 
Durii^ all these years he carried on his studies in varions fields, 
read widely, and we may assume laid the foundations for the 
profound interest in Oriental reaeaxch which became the main 
mspiration of his later career. He also maintained bis interest 
in church affairs, pmching frequently' and beonoiug active on 
varions ehurch and missionary Boards. An offer from Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor of TAe Ind^tnd^ni, to fake a 
po8iti<m <m the editorial staff was the immediate occosion of 
his moving to New York. That poet he retained until his death— 
during a period of almost half a century. His wife died in 1873, 
and in 1875 he moved to Newark, thereafter making the trip 
daily to New York. Betiring from active service on The Tndc- 
pendent in 1914, tiiough still continuing to write for it, he 
passed the two closing years of his Icmg life at the old home of 
the Hayes family in South Berwick—thus returning to the 
associations of his early boyhood. A carriage accident in the 
SQxomer of 1915 brought on paralysis of the arms from which 
he never folly recovered. His strength began to fail, and for 
five months befm'e the end he was quite helpleee. He passed 
away peacefully on August 28,1916, was buried at Berwick. 

These ekrieton outlines of his life convey little idea of how 
usefully this Life was spent, and how full it was of varied activi> 
ties. His active partidpatitm in church and missionary work 
continued throughout his life and occupied nmoh of lus time. 
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He served tm the American Committee lor Bible Bevieion and 
on the SimpMed SpcIIicg Board. He was for man^ years a 
Trustee of Amherst College, was deeply interested in negro 
colleges in the South, and was a regular attendant at the Mohonk 
uonfercnces, charged for many years with preparing tbo plat¬ 
form. II is editorial duties on Thi Independent increased as the 
years went on and consumed hie working hours during tlio day¬ 
time. Despite all this, he found time to carry on bis studies in 
the Old and Now Testament and in Oriental archieology, gradu¬ 
ally eatending bis sphere to include the Hittites and the civiliza¬ 
tion of Babylonia and As^rla, in which during the last thirty 
years of his life he became deeply versed. How he managed to 
keep himself abreast with tlie researches of Bnropean and Ameri¬ 
can scholars in tliese various fields was a source of amasemont 
to his friends. Hi« evenings, spent at his home in Newark, 
were given to these favorite stadies, and such was his diligence, 
steadily maiotained, that little of any moment ever escaped his 
notice. Becconing a member of the American Oriental Society 
in 1669, he rarely failed to attend the moetiogs, held semi¬ 
annually until 1390 and after that annually; aud he generally 
came prepared lo lay the results of liis ivsearehes before bis 
fellow workers. He became one of tiie most active workers, was 
for many years a Director of Iho Society, and was twice honored 
by election to tiie Presidency, first in 1390 and agdn in 1909. His 
first paper before tbs Society was published in the Proceedings 
in 1870. He was also an active member of the Society of Bib¬ 
lical Literature, atteniting the annual meetings regularly. The 
breadth of his knowledge was particularly manifest in his dis- 
cussi{Kis of the papers read, which were always fertile in sugges¬ 
tion. His stremg wish to see* this country take a share in the 
escavations of Babylonian and Assyrian cities led him to accept 
the Directorship of the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia in 1334. Several months were spent in examining 
a number of mounds in the region with a view to farther exca¬ 
vations, and it was the stimulus given by this expeditivo that 
ultimately led to the organisation of a committee of Philadel- 
* under the leadership of Dr, William Pepper, thai Pro¬ 

vost of the Univewity of Pennsylvania, and of the Bev. John P. 
Peters, then Professor of Hebrew at the same institution. This 
movement culminated in the expedibon sent out by the Uni- 
veralty of Pennsylvania to Nippur from 1388 to 1900, first under 
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the direetiDQ of Br. Peters and then under the leadership of the 
late John Heniy Haynes, whose seirice to the cause of Baby¬ 
lonian archecdogy shoold not be forgotten. Dr. Ward had the 
satisfaction of seeing a Mc<aid American expeditum sent to 
Babylonia with Dr. £. J. Banks as Director, under the auspices 
of the Dnireraity of Chicago. 

Dr. Ward’s chief interest in the field of Oriental research 
became more and more concentrated on tho study of the Seal 
Cylinders of Babylonia and Assyria, of which largo namhors 
had turned up in the course of tho cseavalious and private dig¬ 
gings of native Arabs. While the importance of those cylinders, 
both because of the designs on them and beeause of tho sbon. 
descriptions which frequently accompanied the design, had been 
recognised, chiefly through the work of the French Assyriolo- 
^at, Joachim M4nant, Dr. Ward was the first to systematise 
the study by a determination of the groups into which they fell. 
He also established, by careful investigation of the workman¬ 
ship on the scale and the character of the designs, more definite 
criteria for their division into periods- Hittit© seals became 
sharply diffemtiated from Babylonian cylinders, and, these 
again from Asi^an cylinders and frwn still later speci¬ 
mens of the Peraiau period. His ^ became sharpened to 
distinguidi many details on the objects which had escaped tho 
attention of others. He showed the importance of the dee^s 
as illostfatimis of Babylonian-Assyrian myths and popular tales, 
and also utilized them in elucidating the views held of the gods 
and goddesses. These results, first communicated in a series of 
papers appearing in various journals, led to two fundamental 
works «i the subjects (1) ‘Cylinders and other Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Inbrary of J. Pierpont Morgan,’ (Kew Totk, 1909) 5 
and (2) ‘Seal Cylinders of Western Ada,' published under the 
auspices of the Cam^e Institution (Washington, 1910). The 
former work contains detailed dffl 43 riptions of 323 Seal Cylinders 
with a most valuable introduction, in which the results of his 
study of Mr. Morgan’s splendid ooUectiMi are summed up, while 
the latter is recognized in every sense of the word as covering the 
entire paiod. In the prepwation of this moffnum opus, Dr, 
Ward ransacked the museums and private collections of Europe 
and this country. Realizing that fw a detailed study no pro¬ 
cess of photographic reprodnctiMi could bring out aU the features 
of the designs, which were often so faint and worn as to be 
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3 CRrcel7 disting^ialiRble, lie had eareful drawings made of the 
1315 spedmens incladed io tho volume. 'With a 'broad diviaion 
of the Seal Oylindera into Babyloeian, Asayriaa, Sjro-Hittite, 
and IVrsian, lie grouped together the speeimeoa that showed the 
flame dedgns, traced the development and modifeations of these 
Ocfligua, and thus gave echc^ara for the first time a comprehensive 
and thoroughly scholarly view of the large and steadily increas' 
iug field. His work laid down the c&nous to be followed in the 
study of tho Soal Cylinders, it is safe to predict that his eou- 
tribution will retain for a long time to come the paeiti<ai that 
it now holds of being ik& source for the subject, and a monTuneat 
at the same time to Dr. Ward industry, acumen, and learning 
in many fields. Dr. 'Ward's extensive readings in many fields, as 
well as Ills knowledge of botany—a favorite study with him 
ever since b<^hood days—and other natural sciences appear 
throughout his wemk, and enabled him to propose satiefactory 
solutions for some of the designs on the seals that had baffled 
others before him. 

Outside of the Ohental field his contribufious in the form of 
articles, editorials, and reports of all kinds, puklisliod chiefly in 
TKc were in the nature of things of a fleeting 

character, but mention should be medc here of his share in call* 
iug attention to the poetry of Sidney Lanier. Many of Lanier’s 
poems first saw the light of day in Th$ Independent. After the 
poet’s early death it was through the exertions of Dr. Ward 
that Seribners issued, in 1S84, a volume of Lanier’s vene, 
to which Dr. 'Ward contributed a biographical memoir. Dr. 
Ward’s last large work was an exceedingly interesting and finely 
written 'confesslmi of faith,' published in 1915 under the ti-tie 
of ** What 1 Believe, and "Why. ’ ’ He had lived thrt^h a period 
marked by discoveries in the realms of natural science and by 
researches in the field of Old and New Testament studies and 
the bearings of archeology on Pales^ian customs and beliefs, 
that had largely changed the point of view of thinkers towards 
religious doctrines and beliefs. As a genuine scholar, Dr, Ward 
faced the confiict thus aroused between established tradition and 
the postulates of scientific activity boldly and frankly. He 
solved the problem for himself, and in the autobiography of his 
own intellectual and spiritual life sets down the solution for 
others. The book is a refiection of the man as he appeared to 
those who were brought into association with him'-'intensely 
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ermpathetie with all eaxaeat efforts, whether in the field of 
scholarship or public service, esrcessivelj modeat in the eatitoatc 
of his own achievements, while generous towards those of his 
collea^es, always ready to give his time and strength to any 
good cause, having a broad grasp of any subject in which he 
became interested, keen in his intcrprcUtion of scientific material 
always fertile in tlioiight. 

Material for this sketch was kindly placed at my disposal by 
Dr. Ward’s sister, Mias Susan ITi^ Ward, to w]>oui 11»'g to 
express my deep obligation. 
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Indra as God of Fertility.—By B. WAsasraN Hopens, Profes¬ 
sor in Yale Umyersity, 

During the drought and famino which accompanied the out¬ 
break of pUgee in India in ]Bd6*1897 the peasants of the Ganges 
valley lived in tho hope tijat ‘ludre would send rain,’ and 
further west, at AhmedabaJ, tiio local priests eii'cinnambulatCKl 
the city hynming the same desire in more orthodox form. For 
to the peasant Indra has lost his ancient personality aitd is 
vagnely coneeived as a god somehow coonected with Siva» but 
his essential character persists and as a divinity of rain and 
fertility he is even to-day potent in the imagination of the 
Hindu. 

There is something that appeals to our imagmation also in tUo 
realisation that this god, who is older than Brahman, Vislmu, 
and 6iva, still has his worshipers. No other god, unless it bo 
the. rather impersonal Heaven of the Chinese, has been revered 
with unlntermpted devotion for so many eeotnries. The gods 
of Egypt and Babylon were bom earlier perhs^a, but they all 
died long ago- Indra, worshiped to-day, was already a notable 
god fourteen hundred years before the Christian era. His con- 
tsnporarles, Tarrma, Mitra, and the ‘healmg’ Twins, who cor¬ 
respond to the Dioskouroi, have long since vanished from the 
mind of the people. Bat Indra perdures, at least as giver of 
rain. 

Outside of India, this god, under the name Indra or Andra 
(possibly connected with Anglo-Saxon ont, ‘giant’) was recog¬ 
nised as a demon so important that he stands third in the list of 
evil spirits opposed to the good powers of the Zoroaatrian, his 
only superiors being the Evil One himself and the Corpse-demcc. 

In my Spic 2£ytholoyy I have pointed out that Indra in epic 
literature is a god of fertility as well as a god of battles. The 
feast of Indra, which comes at the end of the wet season (cf. 
BS. 43), is a stated festival, not, as later, a celebration of a vic¬ 
tory, in which a pole gaai^ decked is M up aa the central 
object of a popular merry-making. Indra is the 'crop-con¬ 
troller,' pdk<iiisana (misunderstood of course as 'controller of 
Paka’ and interpreted in terms of war as congneror). All grain 
that springs up without cultivation is called grain raised by 
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Indra. He is ‘lord of the wster giTm (cbiids)/ The espres* 
sion ‘when it runs' is indiffereollj ‘when the god r&ios’ or 
'when V^ra (Indn) rains.’ When a categorical answer is 
demanded to the question ‘‘What is the especial husineas of 
Indra?’, the answer is sot ‘to lead the gods to battle' but *to 
bestow cae^7, children, and happiness’ (op. p. 123 f.). 

The bestowal of energy and of children is a function of Indra, 
noticed as early as the Rig-Veds, to which I called attcntiou 
in this JouBKAL twenty^one years ago; bnt its importance has 
been practically ignored t^nt^ then, as it was in prerioiu discus* 
st<KiS of the god's ehsraeter. Lndw^, for example, in his 
risurn4 did not even allude to it. KeTertheleas, if we consider 
the persistence of this tnit through the natiTe literature, it can¬ 
not be relegated to a sabsidiary plaee^ ss if fertili^-giTing were 
a late>deT^oped attribute cd a panergetas or viivoiorman god, 
though this title is given in the Big* Veda. 

To resume the stndy of Indra in poeUYedic works, it is sig- 
nideant that the law-book of Uann recognizes him only as a god 
of power who ‘runs for four muiths.’ His wife, according to 
P£rajkara (2.17. $), is Sits, that is, the personided farrow (not 
Suvitrl, as native tradition has it). The sacrifice to Indra is 
here conjoined with that to (the fertile field) Urvari, also called 
Sita, and to Bbuti, perSMiified Frosperi^, the offerings b^g 
of rice and barley. Bixidl^yana (3. 3) agrees with the epic iu 
recognizing all wild plant life ts prodneed by Indra. Several 
plants ue ealled eepeoaUy by his name. An eariy example is 
that of the dddro-plants known as ‘Indm's might' (3B. 14. 1. 
2. 12). In the Santramanl (ib. 12. T. I) the meaning of the 
legttd that plants and virile forcas c4Mae £r«n his body is that 
he produces the plants and animate menticned. He is here the 
'giver of life.' The he>goat and btrl^, with jtgabes, the ram 
and 'Indra-grain* were the first products of his oirya (virile 
or vital power); afterwards came the bull, hocae, mule, ass, etc., 
till Indra lay and the gods said, ‘He was the beat 

of xis; let us cure him.’ Here too the boll is rcprceented as the 
<ai» a nju i M especially sacred to Indra. These peculiarly virile 
anmuds, goat, ram, and bull reflect best the virya of the god, 
wboee virius to be sore is bravery bnt more essentially is virility. 
‘The Earth, whose bull is India' (AY. 12. 1. $), is a distinct 
allusion to the £ructifieati<aL of earth through the god. That the 
god is the Eiun-god may be sonnised even from the fact that 
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both in epic and legal literature the rainbow is called the 'bow 
of Indra.' Also the ‘net of Indra/ which in the epic is 
regarded as a n-nd of meg;ic weapon, is perhaps in its earlier 
appearance, where it encircles all men with darkness (AT. 8. 8. 
8), nothing more than fog or mist. Indra's 'arrows’ or darts 
are rain (e. g. P6r. QS. 3-15. IS). 

The appeal, ‘Do not forsake ns, ludra,’ is one offered at the 
corenion 7 of first-fniits and is• foliowe<l by the marking of the 
cattle, also associated with Uie samo god (SQS. 3. 8). But more 
than tins, in sympathy with the whole conception of the Indra 
of CTOry-day life, the sky is said to become pregnant with Indra 
and (at a certain time) the householder’s wife is addressed with 
the words, ‘(As) Indra puts the embryo in the cow, (so) do 
thou conceive' (Hiran-GS. 1. 7. 5). He is one of the gods who 
assure the birth of a male child (SGS. 1.17). Indra granted to 
women the l>oon of having children (elaboration of the story 
that they assumed hie guilt when he slow the son of Tvastr, VS^. 
0 , 7), As was to be expected from a god of fertility, Indra shows 
his power in the human race as well as in the vegetable world. 
He givea ohildren and crops. When others are associated with 
him, for he is by no means tmique in this regard, it is profitable 
to study the group. Pop example, whai the j^ow is first started, 
there is a group of spirits to whom sacrifice should be made to 
inaore a good harvest The group omsists first of all of Indra; 
then of bis companion spirits, the Mamts; then of bis epic double, 
Parj any a; then of the A6aui, the personified lightning-bolt of 
India; and finally of the genius of getting (and begetting), 
Bhaga, who in the Rig-Teda is synonymous with Indra (see 
below). At the same time sacrifice is made to other rural dei¬ 
ties, such as the Furrow (Sitfi; Oobh. G8. 4. 4. 28). In short, 
it is no exaggeratimi to say that, to the householder of the age 
immediately following that called Vedie, Indra is virtually a 
god of fertili^ and nothing more. 

The Tedic period differs tmly in this, that while it presents 
Indra as god of fertility it dwells also upon his warlike, crush* 
ing power, so that he is invoked not only to give fertility and 
virility, but to destroy it in the caae of enemies (e. g. AT. 6. 
138. 2). loatanees of the former abound. Thus in the magic- 
moDgering Atharva, to back up a charm magically potent to 
ppodnee virility through an herb, Indra is invoked with the 
words, ‘0 Indra, controller of bodies, put virilily into him’ 
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{Ay. 4. 4. 4). Or, to get a wife, a man entteats ludra, to pro¬ 
cure a wife for him with his golden hook, which drags in all 
aorta of good tlimgs (as in the Big-Veda), while, conversely, 
Indra is also invoked to provide a husband for a ^rl (ib. 2. 
36. S.). lie is entreated as givor of virility to bestow the power 
of the goat, the ram, and the hull; and a« giver of power ho 
Also hcstowB long life and puts power into tho plants (e. g. 
AY. 4. 19. d). It is reasonable to suppose that all this hang? 
together with the fact that Indra is regent of the eio'ly spring 
(Indranaksatra is I’halgimi, SB. 3.1. 2,11), when weddings are 
in order (AV, 34,1,13 ^ possibly, as Hillebrandt su^esU, with 
the belief that Indra is son of the New Year, ib. 3.10.13). 

In the Big'Yeda, Indra is the close companion of the rain* 
gods who cannot represent tho occaaional showers of winter bat, 
with accompaniment of lightning and atema, portray or are 
the storms of summer, as their irire, the later Siva, Yedic Budra. 
is also god of summer-time. Several books call him especially 
marvtvai and marudgana, even when Indra is not particularly 
invoked along with the Maruts. It is only the inner similarity 
which has united these originally separata elements. Indra had 
at first nothing to do with tho Maruts, who belong to Eudra; but 
they and thoir acts are so Indra*liko that even the phraseology 
employed to describe them is that empli^ed to describe the god 
who has adopted them. 

As dkinir nvunir vo(«o) describes them (7. 56. 8), so Indra 
is addressed, storm god, thou (dAvnir Zndra) hast let out 
the stormy waters which are like rivers' (jtrd, as in 4 19. 8 j 10. 
49. 9). Indra here expressly lets oat stormy wstera which 
are (not rivers but) ‘like rivers' (1. 174. 9). These are the 
waters referred to as devis, warvaiis, ‘heavenly’ (1.173. 8; 8. 
32.6; 5.2.11} 8.40.101; cf. 10. 63.15). In the last passage, 
Indra and the Maruts together are invoked for weal in respect 
to the waters in the heavenly, ivarvaii, place, and for weal in 
begetting sons. He is the virile one (or ram, who leads 

tins herd of Maruts and wins the waters for man and atones 
out the ‘cows' for them. When he gets excited not evai heaven 
•.y\A earth together can overpower him (1. 10. 2, 8). He goes 
betwe^ th«n in the atmoepherc what time he seiaea the wealth 
of the hills (1, 61. 8). Now the Maruts themselves fly over the 
ridges of the and are evidently givers of cloud-watar, since 
they darktfi the dey flood the earth along with ‘water-brieg- 
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iag Parjanya’ (1. 3S. 8 1.; 5- 58. 8; 3. 46.18, vrHim junanti. 
etc-). Id tlieae passages tiiey are said to tiige on and let oat 
the rain. They are themselvea the ‘hulls of the sky’ and they 
let the •water stream from the sky as they are entreated, in the 
very words addressed to Indra, for seed and children {toHm 
pu^yma Unayam (1. 64. 6 and 14; see bolow). Liko Indra, 
the Marota in the first passage arc like lions and elephante ic 
their roaring and fury, and Ihoy aro said to bring out, as it 
were, a stnHig liorse miko, W lot oat water, an ospression “we 
shall meet again tiscd of Indra. 

It is by no means a jiegligible fact that, on the other hand, 
Indra is entreated to let oat the waters, ’life-giving, Marat- 
aceompanied’ (1. 80. 4). The poet who says this was thinking 
of the wat^ just described given by the Maruts and saye at the 
same time that Indra blows the dragon from the sky as well as 
from the earth, vrtrdm }<ighantha nir divdh: m<irntvaih‘ (ij>dh. 
It is impossible to maintmn that Indra in the Rig-Vods is 
not a giver of rain or to confine the possible oases wbero he 
gives rain to the passages whei'e rain is mentioned by its prose 
name. ‘Msrat-accompanied water' is rain, as a dozen passages 
prove. lake indra, the Mamts also 'split the rock’ iparvatam, 
L 85-10) and pkcee the demons with l^jhtoing <1. 86. 9). The 
Bnstenanne Triucb they stream to man is called u (at is that 
of India). They rand the hills; they dance and sing (2. 84. 8; 
5. 52. 9,12); he and th^ bestow cattle, horses, cars, heroes, per- 
haps gold (3- 30. 20; 5. 57. 7). As bulls they make tremble 
monntains, earth, and trees, yet bring healing waters as medi¬ 
cine for ills (8. 20. 5 f.). They are said to be *in close con¬ 
nection with Indra’ {sdmmifid indre, 3. 166. 11). The sap or 
rostenance, «, which Indra 'found in the endless stone' is iden¬ 
tical with the 'treasure of the sky’ (I-130. 3) and is one with 
the if distributed by the Maruts (above). This treasure, nidhi, 
is then ag^ the dwdh k6£a\ (‘treasure of the sky’) manlioned 
as having bean found by the Maruts, when they ‘loosen Par¬ 
janya’ and send the treasure of rain to earth (5, 53. $)- Thus 
at all pmnts the activity of the Marute agrees with that of 
Indra. The treasure is rain.,* rain is the sap or sustenance, the 
austenance is sent by Indra and by the Maruts. Moreover, the 
dragon ‘stems the sl^' before being slain by Indra, whose bolt 
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makes the two wealds shudder vith ita loud stnmd (2. 11. 9), 
where Ibe word is used to describe the eonnd as is used 
of Parjanya when thnndermg {kd^ikndat rtandyan, 5. 83. 9). 
So of Xudra it is svd, as of Uie Maruts (aboTC), that be sends 
gifts of borsea and cows when be tbnuden (rfoitdi/an^ 6. 44. 
12). Compare (S. 6. 40), 'The ball with the bolt has roared 
in the sky,' of Indra thundering. For, thoogh an atmospboric 
goil, as is shown by his thunder and the bluster which 'makes 
the woods roar’ (1. 54. 5), he yet 'toochee the sky’ (L 23- 
2), as bo rushes along with the Wind-god, whose dose compan* 
ion be is. Tbns it is with Wind that Indra comjoeis (4. 21. 4) 
and henoe he sltares the momiTig-sacnfioe with Wind (4. 46-48 ; 
cf. 7. 90. 6). The two are invoked together (1. 2. 4; 135. 7), 
and it is with the horses of Wind that Irnlra brings death to 
Scunia (L 275. 4). Indra ‘yokes the two horses of the Wind- 
god, ' as if to imply that Indra'a two steeds were identical with 
the winds (10. 22. 4), as is actually stated in Vil 2. 8: 'With 
the horses of the Wind thou pattest to silence the demons and 
goeat about the bright sky.' Henee it is that lodra is said to 
'extend the rain as if from the e^’ (8. 12. 6). The frequent 
adverb ‘down’ is a lao to be noticed in connection with liis send¬ 
ing, thoagh this migiit 6pp\y to tlie downward course of rivers 
AS well as of rain. Yet S. 54. 8 is significant: ‘XiOt thy emstant 
favor drip ^own’ (at fossy»), allnding to the sap (rain) men- 
ti<»3.ed in the preceding verse. Indra climbs fa the back of the 
tottering demon and hews downward at him with his b<^tT and 
this too may be mon than the downward stroke of any bestrid¬ 
ing victor. It seesDs to imply, with the many paralld cases of 
‘smiting down’ (L 80- 6} 2. 17. 5} 5. 29. 4j etc.), what is 
explicitly said in 3. 31. 8: ‘Frcan the ^ shining' he frees his 
friends from shame. Few each explicit statements are not is(h 
lated: ‘Hi^ in air he stood •Ttd thoi east his bolt at Vilra; 
clothed in mist he attacked sharp was his weapon, ’ fol¬ 

lowed by the invooaticD, ‘Cast down fnon the sky above, 0 
Indra, the stmie wherewith thou joymg wilt bora the foe; for 
the getting of seed and many children cows make us thy 
party’ (2. $0. 3, 5; 6. 44.18). Indra is the ‘celestial giver of 
cows,’ dM>dhfa$ (8.30.21), and it is probable that the (virtually 
identical) word dyuM is to be taken in the same sense in 6. 89. 
2, 'Bring os^ Q Indra, whatever thoa thinkest dcearable in 
heaven’ (altsmativOi 'brilliant'). like the Uamts (above) 
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Iiidra is fpsqaently descril)ed as the ‘dancer’ os daucing god 
(1.130. 7; 2. 22. 4; etc.), -who ‘joTs in tlio seat of the sun’ and 
drinks Soma as aoou as ho is bom, in tho liighost hoavea (3. 32. 
10; 34- 7; 61. 3 f-). A more than usaally brilliant dSMription 
of him, which accords ill with the interpretation that he is a 
giant of the moimtaine of earth, says that Indra 'is the dancing 
god who, clothed in pcrfnraod garmeuta, golden*cheefced rides on 
his golden car’ (6. 29. 2 f.), as the Marata axe clothed (6. 56. 
6) and otherwiac appear in the same golden glory, 

It is now time to make tho application of these data. Profit- 
8or Hillebrandt, whose tiiesis is that India’s sphere of activity 
is diametrically opposed to that of the Mamts, the latter operat¬ 
ing in summer and Indra in spring or when the winter begins 
to pass, has mdeavored to offset the community of Indra and 
the Marata by showing that some families do not invoke the 
Maruta and Indra ti^ether (as one gronp) so often as do other 
fjjnilitfl. Bnt this is no adequate arplanation of the plienomcna. 
which show that in all the points ennmerated above tlie field of 
activity and process of accomplishment are identical. It is 
quite impossible to separate Indra and the Manits as represent- 
}P g aetivities bebngii^ to different times of the year. The only 
point which could he proved by the fact tiiat cam elan does not 
basing Indra and the Mama C4mj<wtiy (though them is no suoh 
dan) is that smne have seen that the two divinities (Mamt 
and Indra) are practically one in their performancce and swne 
have refused to see it or have refused to bend to the syncretistic 
tendency. As a matter of fact, no clan omits to conjoin them; 
only some clans join them more closely and speak of the union 
more often, either in action or at sacrifice. If, as Hillebrandt 
thinks, the Marats are in or^in Manes, there may have been good 
reason for the unwillingness of some and the willingness of 
others to associate Indra with them or them witii Indra. More 
important than the relative freqaency with which clans more 
or less adverse to the Indifucult admitted him and the Mamts to 
A joint sacrifice is the fact that Indra’s own home clan, the 
-^uiikas, fnlly endorse the intimacy- They who know him best, 
whose pet god Indra is, are the very ones who group the Maruts 
with him. Still more important is the fact that apart fmn clan- 
predileotioa the description of even the clans which do not 
favor this grouping shows (as explained above) that it is idle 
to sunder the Mama as summer-gods from Indra as late-winter 
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or sprinf-god. Even the Bharadvajaa, who HiUebrandt shows 
do not favor iha sacrificial comroiuiily of the two, speak several 
times of Indra as aecoinpanied by tho Maruts (6.19,11; 40. 5; 
47. 5). They admit also that the Maruts strengthen Indra (6. 
17. 11), and their identification of the deva ratha with Indra’e 
bdt and the Maruts' van also connects them closely (6. 47. 28), 
c>Bpccia1ly in view of the fact that the ‘MaruU' van' is elsewhere 
apparently identified with India's 'sharp weapon,’ the bolt 
(8. 96. 9). 

Similarly, the Vasisthas, though rarely uniting India and the 
Maruts, yet show full aeqnabitauce with the fact that if one has 
‘Indra and the Maruts' as his helpers, he will become rich in 
cows (7, 32, 10), and they pray that the 'accompanying roar 
of the Maruts’ shall encompass Indra as he comes with his light* 
uing (7. 31. 8, rohd dya&hih; for the roar, cf, 2.11. 7 f.). Even 
the Atris speak of Indra as the wise seer of the Maruts (5. 29. 
1) and the drtaamadas at least group the Maruts with India and 
Vfiyu as common benefactors {2.11.14). Evidently India, how¬ 
ever apart or shared be his victmy, is recognised everywhere 
as coming at the same time with the Maruts, whose 'friend' 
he is (8. 36. 2, as apsitjit; cf. ib. 76.1 f.). The idrdko morfi- 
idm rejoice in Indra (ib, 16. 0), whetlier tJiey fight with him 
or not, and the prevmling opinion of the Big*Veda, no one 
opposing, is that they are bis band, gam, that Indra gave them 
a share of Soma (8. 35. 9), and that all beings have bent before 
(yewtere) India sinoe the Marut clans have bent down (f^e- 
mrl) before him (8.12. 29).’ There is certainly not the sHgb.t- 
eet indicatiem that they are active in different seasons, and since 
HiUebrandt admits that the Bndra*Marat8 are summer-time 
gods, it follows that Indra is a god of the same season, even if 
the phenomena accompanying both, driving winds, rending 
lightning, loosening the waters and ’cows,' shaking tbe hills, 
and roaring 'mnsic,' were not identical. 

As Indra stands in the air, so he is represented as ‘blowing 
the great snake (the dragon) out of the aix’ (atm<sphere, nir 
(twUink^t, 8. 3. 20} and as ‘shooting from ^e sky’ (10. 89. 
12). Bain is his herd (10. 28. 4). The waters which he lets 
out come up 'from the south day after d^, going without 
cessation to their goal,’ and it is these mousoon-waters whu^ 

'Compare 8. 69. 8; 96. 8. 
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Iiidra collects ajid jpvea aa bis unceasiDg gift (6. 32. &)- His 
bolt is variously represented as a stone or a club of a hundred 
kjxots or an arrow or a spear or simply as a missile. It light* 
ens, it bums, it smashes down, it gleams as a hot bolt—end yot 
the modern inytholo^st believes that it is ‘only a club’ and h 
club does not ii^ply a bolt of lltthtniug!" As a cliinOnng urgn- 
raent we are reminded thftt MItlira alMO carricn a club anil .Jupi¬ 
ter with hia boll ia not a rahi-gcMl! Hundy "Avnn rains,' and 
Jupiter PUivIhIik. also Kllcius (cf. gicca rain. As 

for Mithra, ills own liymn soys lhat ho 'mskea the watci^ flow 
and file plants grow.' Mitlira too has a club with a buiulrwl 
edges and widi it he ‘smites the Daevas/ while witli his arrows 
lie lets out water. So Mitlira and Jupiter both show what a 
club as a bolt may do.* 

Before Fire became a mere sacri£cjal horse, burdened with a 
load of offerings, he was an averter of demons, a function still 
retained in the Rig*Veda: ‘Bum, 0 Agni, all the demonsj pro¬ 
tect us from the curse’ (1. 76. 8). In the same way Indra is 
‘begotten as demon-alayer’; be smites the demons or burns 
them with his floiaaile (1. 129- 11} 6. 18 . 10 , as he bums 
the foe c« ‘bums down os high the doayua out of heavui' {*6. 
22, 8; 1. 83. 4, 7), so that he appears to be lighlming itself 
(dwv^Udnir jaki, 1. 176. S). Of course, Indra is not light- 
siDS, but when he is asked to ‘bum demons as fire burns wood* 
(6. 18. 10). there is no doubt that the poet is right in saying 
that he is like lightning. The use of stone and metal as synony¬ 
mous with missile and arrow seems to bar out t)fe suggeatiou 
that Indra's normal weapon might be burning sun-beams, though 
he may employ them (8. 12. 9)* when he becomes so great 


* aidnim hettn (3. 80. It i.) ; i6roi (2.12. 10); 
tofv^timssvdjrttn <1. 58. 6); oidMm (1- 54. 4)} 'thw lAo begottart 
flsamifig lightoioge from tto sky,' did }/&10 div6h, (8. 12 . f), eta, ate. 
Compare 1. 52. 15, tbs eloti, wdMna; of metal (1. 50. 
18 ); arfedm pav(M ( 10 . 180 . 8). 

*Wh«B Tibullos says orida am Pitnno eoppKest herbA Ioi4 <1. 7), he 
ueasi that in Italy tee dry Tegetation begt Jupiter for rain. Apropei 
of tele, iPausanias eaye that there was an (Attic) ‘ataCue of Earth beaeeeh* 
ing Zens to r^.' 

*ls the bynn (8. 12. 20) Indra ie eaid to ‘hold the nn in tbe 
ahy,' wbieb eppeue tbe idea that tiw poet regards bim as one rritb tiie 
sua. In 10. 171. 4, ladra erea txenaporte the euo aoroee tbe Tet the 
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that he is regar<1ed as like Agiii or the sun, or even as begetting 
the sun. In 1. UlJl, a prioat is employed m ‘bnming away’ the 
various 'ua-Tudra demons' and invokes Xndra as ‘stone-holder’ 
to 'smash' llimo, obviously not with aiin-bcams but with that 
boll, ‘like a sharp knife,’ with which ‘aa with an axe’ he 
breaks down trees (1.130. 4; cf. 10. 73. 8, ‘upturns the frees’). 

Indm Indubitably lets out rivers, but this is no argument 
against his letting ont rain, Vantiia also ‘goea over eartli’ 
(10. 75. 2) when In* 'lets out the rivers.' Varuna loo ‘let ont 
tJie floods of rivers’ (7. 87.1), thongh he and Mitra also lot out 
rail! (5, 63, t f.). When tlicrofore Indra is said to let out rivers 
and to dig a path for them (10. 89. 7, et4.}, it no more implies 
that he is not a givur of rain also thau, when Varuna is said to 
let out rivers, this gcal by implication is restricted to river-free¬ 
ing. Indra’s strength is collected ‘in the sky’ (1. 80. 13) and 
his ‘metal stouo’ (bolt) is hurled ‘from the sky’ (1.121,9). 

That food is implicit in the rain and sap appears to be the 
case from the in which the 'swelling of the sap’ is con- 
nocted witli invocation for food. Tims Iitdra is besought to 
‘make visible the aun, penetrate to the cowx (or food-stceogtli) 
and (at this lime) to make tlie sap swell’ (C. 17. 2*3; cf. 8.103. 
5 and 10. 74. 4, of worshipers who wisli to pierce to the cows or 
cow-stall), Tlio HwulUiig is obviously of the dond-sap when it 
is said that the bull of the Aftvins, the cloud (megka), swelled 
(1. 181. 8) and apparently of Indra's waters when the god is 
represeotad as rushing like the wind, and the (his) waters swell 
and he is then described as ‘the only one among the gods who 
divides with mortals’ {dayase, 7, 23. 4-5; of. 10.147. 5, as 'dis¬ 
tributor')- So Indra is 'distributor of food, lord of pe^le, 
king of the world’ (6. 36. 1-4). The full ezpressiem 'let swell 
the sap’ is peculiarly Indra’s (1. 63. 8), 'let the sundry kinds 
of strength-giving sap swell like water’ (perhaps, with Ludwig, 
of earthly food) •, so of Indra or of his Maruts is used the phrase 


captain tloa of 8,S, thoogb it la bore aaid tbst be has growit groat wbaa 
h« burna iritb tbe ton 'a r^a, usy be tiiat ladra oporatee m general with 
the sua'a nya on the ptindpls of tbo Sniti given by Sbyins nt 7. 36. 1: 
'Perjsaye nias «itb the aon’a rsya’ (aes below). For InCre as oae with 
the sun, compare 4. S3. 3 aad 8. 98. 4. Such caaoe appear to belong to tbe 
later sot to the earlier part of the Big.Teda, naw creatio&a, not remjuutta 
of BA older bebef, as they ahould bo, ware Indra drat the ao&. 
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dhuksiisva pipy^m i;am (8. 13. 25); Uam jaritri nadyd na 
pip$h (iQdra, 4- is. 21; cl- 6. 35. 4); of Manits, dAufe4)i*a pip- 
feam, 'milt out the rich sap ’ (3. 7- 8) .* 

indra in 1. 57. 6 shatters the ' great rock’ when he lets out the 
waters, and in 6- 17. 6 he moves from its place the ‘great rock 
which surrounds the cows.’ lu this parallel, not to speak of the 
neighboring 1. 56. 6, in wliicU ladra rends apart the posy a of 
Vrtra {which, pac6 Olclcnberg, soems to be stone-work), tlm 
oows appear to be tlie waters for wliich men long to break open 
'the stall full of cows' (10. 74. 4; but cf. Oldenberg, 2DMG- 
55. 316 f.). At any rate, we have here an example of the inter¬ 
pretation of Indra as still a physical phenomenon operating with 
metaphorical cows as cemtrasted with a spiritual rictor-god who, 
as m the ‘cow-getting' of 10. 38.1, is virtually a god of battles 
assisting a cow-raider (cf. po^uyudh) to carry off his ne^hbor’s 
cattle. That 'cows' always are bossies in the Rig-Veda is impoe- 
sible. In whatever way such remarks as that above concem- 
ixkg Indra's activiQ^ in removing the rock round the cows may 
be interpreted, the cows are not domestic cattie, as th^ are when 
a real cow-stall is mentioned (1. 191. 4, etc.). In 6. 30, 4, for 
example, the cows found by Indra are not cattle and the rock 
he rends is probably the same rock as that above, or that of ib. 
45. 1. In the light of the constant statement that the dragon 
encompasses waters, how can the expression, 'I am Indra; I 
brought out cows from the dragon’ (10, 48. 2) be set aside in 
favor of the literal interpretation 1 

'Through persistent weakening of the origmsl meaning the 
translators of Vcdic pass^es ignore some siguiEcant words in 
connection with Indra. The etymology of megha, 'cloud,' as 
water-giver is known to be frmn mtA ('mingo'; cf. miKi above)- 
The verb in its later form mik is common enough, but in its older 
form, and thereby conserving its earlier meaning of letting out 
water, it is xised only of the raining-down Maruts and of raining- 
down Indra (ninUghamSna, 'day by day as thou pourest down 
rain thou assumest strength,' 8. 4. 10; of the Maruts, 2. 34. 
13, 'raining down with power'). The weaker root appears in 

*Ia 8. ST. 14 f., foUoiriiig »a uTMAtfen to IndrA it ii said: ‘tea him 
two world* «w^ the r&in from hMToa . . both worlds bs fOM conqurug.' 
On aoeoufit of 5. 37. 4, it is doubts wbtt the ori^aal constnetion and 
refarsQOS nay havs been (Lndwig omlW 'Indra'). 
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the atacdiBg sense of 'spending,’ and so 'generous,’ ‘merci* 
ful,’ and in this weaker sense applies to sundry gods. Again 
it is signidcant that the word meh&na, traoalated 'in a stream* 
and «o 'abnmlantly,’ may really be taken literally, 'withr^n.’ 
So 5. 38, 2, Ijidra's powers (Marutaf) 'follow his wish with 
rain'; ib. 39. 1, 'give ua the two bands full of that blessing 
wldi'h you bestow with rain' (i. e. in streams). The gift or 
blessing here can be no other blessing than that nsually e?:poctcd 
of Iiidra. In S. 63. 13, the companions of Indra, the Budras, 
are said to be present with rain, m$hdfi4. Only in the dawututi 
of 8. 4. 21 Is it probable that the weaker sense, 'abundantly,' 
is to be accepted. Indra is mekdnavat in 3, 49. 3, ' der reichlich 
regen strliniende,’ as Ludwig rightly translates (PW. ‘reichlich 
spendend'; 2. 24.10, of Brbsspati, the priestly form of Indra). 
It is at least curious that, if the word is ri gh tly rendered only 
in its secondary sense of ‘^ving freely,’ it should be confined, 
among all the freely giving gods, to Indra and bis associates. 

A word here alao regarding another derivative of this root, 
mtA, ‘rain’ or ‘mist.' When the Maruls in 8. 7.4^, are said to 
make the mountain and the rivers bow to their power, they ‘cast 
rain and make the hills totter,' vdpanti Mafdto miham, pri 
vepayanti pdrvaiSn- Wheu Indra attacks his foe he is said to 
'cast forth dark and darkn^’ (10. 73. 5). Vriled in 

Indra attacks Vrira (3. 30. 3). ’The eamA use occurs in 1. 79. 2, 
pdtanti nihah, perhaps 'rains fall, clouds thunder’ (‘es fiiegen 
die dunstmassen,’ Ludwig). The Hafuts nuy make inist 
(mttow knwmti, L 38. 7, ‘windless’ in this iastance). SSyana, 
probably correctly, interprets ‘the child of mCK, long and broad, 
the Maruts urge forth’ as rain (1. 37. IX). The verb used here 
is that employed to indicate the urging or stirring forth of Indra 
himself when metaphorically called the ‘treasure’ and to indi* 
cate the acrivity of the Maruts in sending out the treasure of 
the sky, or rain (5, S3. 6; 83. 10. 42. 2). The same phrase 

used of Indra's activity, hdkm acucyoMt (8. 72. -8), especially 
as filled out with dtodH, means that lodra has sent rain from the 
sky (poured out the treasure-pot). 

Indra’s 'fiery rain' (or mist) may be dangerous and so it 
is not strange when a hymnist begs to be kept safe from it (3. 
31. 30). Here we come to the explanation of what has puzaled 
the eoaunentat<»«, how Indra can be said to slay the serpentine 
(undulating) demon Arbuda with coolness, himSna. The foes 
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of Indra include not only dragon or great anake Vrtra^ bnt 
also Suaiia and Arbuda The former is called a child of tin; 
oiisC, aa Vrtra is veiled in mist as veil aa Indra (1. 32.12; 5. 22. 
4) and as bis regular epithet is aiiisa, Mevouring.’ Suana is 
most reasonably interpreted (pace the euhpmerisla) an devour- 
iag drought. Another epithet, 'bwl harveat’ (barley), 

the meaning of which jk tolerably certain from its uw in VS. 
18. 10 f-, i» an appcllntion of finnna or at limes an iiuiepeiitlent 
persoJialify. Indra 'fears the eiudreling well-knotted power 
of the drought-demon (Sunm) from the s\iy' idiv6s pari, 1.121. 
10), after the demon had left the people no food (eauaed a fam¬ 
ine) and so slays him, the great demon, Drah, as he is expreaaly 
called, or, as elsewhere stated, the 'not human' adversary (6, 
20. 4 f.; cf. 4, 28. 2 and 10. 22. 7,14), as Indra slays all who are 
bom of him. Another passage eays expressly that Indra 'made 
flow the springs restrained by the season through killing 8u^a, 
the child of mist' (5. 32, 2 f.). That Indra is said to have 
killed this demon for the sake of hia devotee Kutsa Arjuneya 
is on a par with the fact that he slays the eclipse-demon ic« the 
sake of his devotee Atri. Suva's 'fortrcee' is the same 'mov¬ 
able cit?/ purom cori^dm . . sdm (8. 1 . 28), which the 
later Hindus ascribe to the Gandharvaa. In B<«ie passages 
Su^ tv9a exchangee with Vrtra,’ There can be as little doubt 
in regard to the demoniac nature of one as of the other. What 
we leam from 8usna is that Indra'$ foe is not only the demon 
that restrains the water but also drought itself. Now droxight 
or dryness (as iunna is) is slain rather by rmn than by light¬ 
ning. lightning may pierce the clond and split it, ao that it 
disgorges water, but the water itself destroys the dryness, though 
the processes are not always distinguished. But the fact that 
what is cool and wet may be used or spoken of as a weapon is 
of importance because it explains how Indra 'wounds Arbuda 
with coolness' (8. 32. 26, himina ^vidhyad Arhudam). Hille- 
brandt’s interpretatiDn, 'in the winter,' is a desperate attempt 


'Compaxe HUJsbraQ^t, Ved. 2£yth. S, p. 2S0. Edj&va m of 
Oii^ 0 ia 7 b»wm» a Hparate demon by a waU-Mtabliabed aythologioal 
tendoncy. Th« homan aspect given %o Siyava in 1. IM la quite UIuaiT*. 
Hie two wives * bathe ui milk' while the devout mortal eaonot even get 
water and is huagrj. The mortal prays that ths wives of tbe demon may 
be deeO'oyad in the depth of his local river, that is, that Indra may aead 
water enough te drown the demon «rew. 
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to annul the absurdity of a sun^god killing with cold weather. 
But the iu» of else where sliowa that It is not winter but 

eoolnoRH. The Aisvins regularly employ this means to alleviate 
the e^tiviuo heat, gharmd, with which Atri was eueompaased 
{e. g. 8. 73, 8). Consequently Indra well be said to destroy 
M'ith tliu coolitOHS of tlie mist and dark new and rain (above) of 
liiK approach the serpent of drought and dryncas.** 

But we are not left to induction iu regard to the Vcdic view 
of ludra. One would Ihiuk from tlie utterances of those wlio, 
like Gruppe, knowing the i<*as of the subject, are the more for¬ 
ward in exprvHsiug Iheir opinion, that it was actually open to 
queKtion whutlivr Indra to the Vedic poets themselves was a deity 
who gave run. Even Bergaigne, who, despite his bias, knew 
liis llig-Vwla, a<ljudge8 worthy of only a negligent note the 
important passage iu 4. 26. 2, because forsooth not ludra but a 
poet is speaking (Bergaigne 2, 185). Yet here wo have an 
impersonator who poses so palpably as Indra that all the rest 
of the description but echoes Vedic expressions: 'I gave the 
eartli to the Aryan I (gave) rain to the devout mortal j I fetched 
the souiuliiig waters; the goiU followed ray will; with joy I 
split apart the niiie an<l ninety forts of ^ambara.’ Vory 
oinpliatic tIuK iih/'m, iio othi^r than 1 (Xiulra) gave rain. Com¬ 
pare (above), Indra * extends tlie rain abroad as from the sky,' 
prathdyan (8. 12. 6).^ Indra is not, like Parjanya, per* 
soni£dd raiH'Cloud; he gives rain. Farjanya is run. Tbe Maruts 
rain also, as servants or companions of Indra, or independently, 
themselves pouring down rain. Ee wbo Is a general fertility* 
diemon gives rain as one of his functions. 

* Tbe ondulstiooe of istoBM heat setnaily sppoor viMblo is tbo air. 
Arbu^ ia artMva, ‘ Ullevy. ’ Indra etaapo oo bbn and euto off bio bead 
In otbor psooagaa (drbiMlAssorbagd; 1, 61. 6; 10. 67, IS), There ia no 
oao icaonor of elarug domroe. Bvon VrCra, wbo swallows ths waters, ia 
reprseentsd oe swallowed ladra, perhaps when the demos is 'asleep’ 
(d. 4$. 2; 4. 17. 1; 19. 9; 10. 111. 9). Vrtra like Indra is ao huge that 
be ambraeee heaven and earth (S. 6. 10 f.). The fose of Indra nee his 
own weapons ooeasUnially (a g. 1. 80. 18 f.). 

*gaiebara’s overthrow is inmriaUj attriboteO to Indra, wbo alajs him 
in the fortieth aaCamo in the mountaus, as also Indra dUpersee R&ntaiu 
with bis bolt as he ellabs the sky and*the inounteins fear his power 
(8. IS. 11 f.), here as ‘the boU of eevM rays,’ an apithet that has worked 
back to him from the 'lord of power’ (4. 60. 4) conception, n-lginally 
ignl'a. 




2^6 ' B. Washburn SopHni, 

IcdTa is a growing god in tlie Big>Yeda. B6l{mguig originally 
to the Ku^ka and Qotama elans,he was rather reluctantly 
accepted by others, bat chiefly as by the BharadTSjas as a bat* 
tle-god. He is not a giant of the mountains, as represented by 
some scholars, but a cosmic giant, whoso greatness surpasses the 
sky-greatness of Varuna, the favorite luheritod god of tlio 
7asi;9thu. He not only cncoinpassoK Varuna as sky, but 
embraces earth and sky and stretches beyond (1. $1. 9; $. JO. 
1 f.), the first crude conception of axi all god expressed tnatcrinl* 
istically as an aU*ombracing god, whose rule or will (sa deelared 
in the verse above) the gods follow, or, as sud elsewhere, even 
Vanina and the sun follow (1. 201. 3)." The ‘fist of Indra’ 
is a term applied to a drum, obviously becanse its sound resembles 
Indra *6 thunder, not because it indicates size. It is used to 
frighten away demons (6. 47. 30). 

In these different aspects of fertility Indra as giver of rain 
comes nearest to the Maruts and Parjanya (‘like rainful Par- 
janya,’ 8. 6.1). He thunders, gives rain, casts the dragon from 
the air, sends a sharp and gleaming bolt to earth. His waters 
are heavenly, and as such th^ are seven, or nine and ninety 
streams, triiich are let loose not only for man’s sake bnt for the 
gods (10. 104. 8). At the eemie time he indubitably lets out 
the sti^ams (rf earth from the mountain, as no, mere sun*god 
does. His relation to Soma is not merely that of the god drink¬ 
ing an intoxicant which rouses his strength. The Soma>drops 
pouring throngh the sieve are utilised by a kind of sympathetic 
magic to induce Indra to rain: ‘Enter into thy friend (Indra), 
0 Soma, and let rain come from tht sky’ (9. 8. 7). Indra and 
Soma are thus identified,as (9. 5. 9) Indra is identified with 
the lord of progeny and the creative Tvastr, who like Indra cre¬ 
ates all things and gives children (2. 3. 9; 8. 55.19). 

As giver of rain ‘from the sky' Indra is wi^ Pusan, 
the god of fertility and general prosperity, who, like other Yedic 


>* 1 . 10. 11; l. 80 . SO; 42. 9; SO. 4; 4 82. 9. Oompve 10. 43. 6, 
(India) ‘embreMd «ne olaa after aaotber.' 

u For Indra ’e »» oonpere ». g. 1. 62. 14. . In 3. 82. 11 ud B. 4. 8 S., 
ladra i$ so great tOat he conrs earth with one hip, perhaps thought of 
here as a god wiveloping earth with rain, after his angry or raging form 
hu passed: 'hia gift no longer rages' (ad ddnd esyo rewti ); in the M* 
loiRsg varae (10) he is 'rauuag dews.' 

‘*Io 6. 89.8 the poet gives Soma the oredit for India’s aets. 
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gois, has beou interpreted aa aun and as moon with equal auC' 
cess. But a more intimate rel&tionsliip than that of rain-giver 
(3. 57. 2) is revealed in that aspect of Indra which arrests the 
attention in the ritual and in the Hig*Veda alike. It will be 
rcmemhei'ed that in later literature Indra is the liusband, pofi, 
of the fuiTOw, Sits, OP of the fallow field, ttrvoru-jwti, and as 
sucli (as god of fertility) receives most of the hom^^ of later 
times. But in the Big*Veda also Indra is unxiriputi (lord or 
liuaband of the fallow field). He wins -^Ith, is lord of tilth, as 
he is lord of cattle (2. 21.1; 6. 20.1; 8. 21. 8). And as such 
he is begged to ‘sink the furrow,’ as Pawn guides it (4, 57, 7). 
No other Ve^c god is so intimately connected with this form 
of fertility, ludra is lord of plants and of grain as he lightens 
from the sky, didyftto dwdh, and extends the streams. Ho lets 
out the tender shoots; spreads blossoms over the fields; he 
bestows plants and trees (2. 13. 7; 3. 34. 10); he lets the trees 
grow (10. 138. 2). For this reason more than for bis prowess 
against foes he is said to be the god who distributes 'eigc^- 
ments and growths’; he extracts ‘dry sweet from wet’; he 
lays his treasure in the sun (compare the waters in the sun, 
1. 23. 17) and as master of life is called the only owner,of all 
(2. 13. 6). Tlte treasure lud in the sun )nuat bo the treasure of 
the sky, which, as shown above, is Indra’s rain. It is the idea 
familiar to the epic writers. Indra sends down rain; it is drawn 
np by the son and kept as a treascure in the sky from circa 
October till done and then Indra poors it down again for four 
months. It is the Mamts who *bmg the seed-corn' (5. 53.13). 
According to 1. 52. 9, the ‘man-helping Mamts’ go with Indra, 
though they belong also to another'fertiliser, Visnu (5. 87. 3; 
3. 20. 3), who is ‘the guardian of the seed’ (embryo, 7. 36. 9), 
and ‘they give strength to beget’ 

Indra’s food, tho(^h eventually the Soma, which he drinks at 
first once a day, then thrice, as his power grows, was clearly 
in the first instance a more bucolic diet of grain. The com¬ 
pleted ritual poan him fvdl of intoxicants, though even then 
he is ‘like a granary (filled) with barley’ (2 14. 11); but the 
Soma, which he is expressly said to have stolen, is always mixed 
with milk or (and) bailey, while occasionally his food is honey, 
the ‘sweet of bees, ’ snd milk (2. 22.1; 3.42.7; 8.4, 8). More¬ 
over, altiiough the official explanation says that corn is pre¬ 
sented to him 'for his horses,’ he himself (S. 3S. 3) eats com 
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every day (1. 16. 2). As the eompanion of the Rblms and 
Maruts, s6ga»o Marudhkih, and of PQflan, the god of Lueolie 
prosperity (fertility), whose laud is united with his own, In<lra 
receives a kind of mnsh, as well as cakes and corn (8, S2, 
3; 4. 32. 16).” In 8. 91. 2 (like 3. i)2. 1), a girl dmrmg 
maturity propitiate Indra with mush and coRbcako autl drink. 
This mixture of corn probably pre<*cilotl the Soma*driuk of 
which Indra gratUtally aasiiiiVKl ownership, exteiKliiig his share 
from the mUl-day feast to tbo other two, till ‘JiIh bccarni* all 
Somaa’ (4. 17. 6; more insistently, 'thine are all the SomHH. 
first and last,’ 3. 36. 3). The corn-brew is Indra’a (3. 43. 4) 
and hia only, except as his companions share. Aa god of fer* 
tility also he is the giver of food and of strength, a veritable 
'Bhaga for giving’ (V&l. 6. 5; 8. 36. 5; 8. 49. 3), He w«i 
the fields (above) also won for liimself the plants and 
trees (3. 34. 10), albeit as incidental to winning the ‘heavenly 
waters’ and earth and sky, the cow ‘much nourishing.’ an 
epithet used by impUcation of Indra himself (fnefram novd- 
mcAe . . girifji n4 puruhK6}asan, ‘we praise Indra—like a 
mneh-nourishing hill ,' 8. 88. 2, that is, on account of its streams, 
ib. 49. 2). The ‘nourishment’ coming from India is revealed 
clearly enough, if ph^ully, in the punning ode, 3. 44. 3, where 
kon, fellow and green/ is applied to all Indra‘s phenomena 
iododisg heaven and earth,” and the god is said to go between 
heaven and earth and hold the uourishmeut of lieavcn and of 
earth. For earth also ‘brings him imicli wealth, and the sky 
and the plants and the trees and waters guard wealth for him’ 


■* Ib 8.17. IS, Mfiffk, iicipUJans, iad, according to V8. S3. 8, 
would b« groste (of. puaiiptt, as nano). Indra also eata oxen ami baffa* 
loaa (6. 89. 7; 8.18. 8, atc.), BOt to speak of dogs aad woItm (4, 18. 18} 
10. 78. 8} ior 'many are the foods of ike rite,’ 4. 83. 8). Viiea is 
seat off like a eervant and fetchse to Indra, apparaotiy as food, a boar 
asd a eak« and a budrod buffaloes (8. 77. 10). "WiOx Visnu lodra njoys 
the barley'ndxtnre (8. 88. 1; ef. 6. 17. 11; 8. 8. 7). I&dra drinks also 
irith Pd^ and his wife (], 88. 8) aod is apparsotly ideotlfied with Pam 
(8. 4. 16). Be represents Vara^ and Phm (t 8. 84. 8): ‘Indra pec* 
fortos Ukis tO'day and Chat tO'Bionow; be realises Che &OB*ajnstent; he 
is here the everpovrer of hosfeile wishes, Mitra to us, Varona, ' 

'* Hesce a eertsin resemblance of Indra and the dun, both of whom are 
'yellow•haired.’ 5o ludra’a yellow steeds aro, gvd yellow, 'two banners of 
the sun' (8. 11 . 6). 
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(3. 51. 5), so that ho is eiitroatod to shake down this savuig 
wealtli for Ibe worshiper (3, 45. 4). Ho raakea liis wondiiper 
wcaltljy iiecauso ho is a pod who, ‘Hhattcrinp, like Dyaus with 
the tiniiulurbolt,’ gives liis gift of life-frtrength (4. 17. 13, 18). 
or. ax oxprcKsed elsewhere, glve.s virility to tilm who roosta oorix 
for the goil as well as presses Soiua or eookx for him (4. 24. 7; 
cf. 5). So repeatedly ludra is said to bo the sole niuKtiT of 
Ktreiigih axid as such is begged to give much sap, stningth a*> 
food (4.32. 7). 

But the varied benefits bestowed by Indra and the Maruts 
alike arc not confined to rain. Ax we saw above, the Manita are 
Invoked with the prayer ‘May we live long and proeper in chil¬ 
dren anil posterity,* toHm pM^ytma i&nayam ia,t&m kimSh (I. 
64. 14). So Indra ia invoked (1. 100.11 = 6. 44, 18 j c£. 6. 18. 
6 and 19. 12) for ‘cbiklreu, cows, and water.’ To these, as in 
the last passage, is added ‘land,' or more particularly ‘fallow 
.fields’ (cf. 6. 25. 4); since the Bharadvajas accept Indra more as 
a war-lord and their petition is extended to all that they desire, 
even ineludiug a place in the sun, as in 6. 31. 1. where the usual 
cows of this formula are replaced by ‘suix.”' In sundry varia¬ 
tions the take Umaye formxxia is usually cxnployed ixi connec¬ 
tion with ludra, though not coufinckl to him. But it is interest¬ 
ing to see that another raux-god, Varuna, is iuvoked for the 
same purpose, withal together with Indra, ‘for children and 
fields’ (and 'the s^ht of the sun,’ 4. 41. 6); but especially does 
the hymn to them ask ‘help to children’ {ioki t^naye, 7. 84. 5). 
Other gods who are askod for children are begged to send the 
impulse (Ssvitr, 4. 68. 7j 6. 82. 4) or to ‘rouse’ or ‘impel’ a 
man to tbe getting of fields and childrax (e. g. the A4vins, 1.112. 
22; Brhaspati, 2. 2S. 9); but the particular prayer lor water, 
children, cows, and fields is addressed only to Indra or to Indra’s 
inspiring Soma (9. 91. 6); as the finding of cows, horses, plants, 
water, and treea is attributed to Indra alooe (I. 103. 5; cf.'fi. 
39. 5). ‘Earth and water he got for man’ (2. 20. 7); 'he won 
the field, tbe sxm, the watera, ’ when he slew the enemy with his 
arrow (1.100,18). 


“ Tbe TWM with iCe eUlkiag cowaOyo otvdeoA Is Tirtnallj repeated in 
e. S3. S, with MrMdto« for iCrt. Tbe Umptadoo to toad fire, foe ttr*, 
la met, jiomvar, by 1. 104. 6, where ladre la begg^ e 'abars of water 
and son’ (lb. 7, 'give etreogih and life to na wbo are bniig77')> 
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In all IhiB th«re is a mirture of the earlier and persistent ele¬ 
ment, Indra aa god of fertility, and the secondary, Indra aa Mars. 
He causes the production of children and he -wins fields and wealth 
as rtctor in battle, the leader, path-maker, gdpati, lord of cowe, 
who even guards the cows from the miftsilc. heH, of Budra (6. 
21. 12, paihxkrt; 6. 28. 3, 5, whero tlie (ows are oven identified 
with ludra by a poet who says that, his prcnnia is liia god). Ho 
guards from Rudva hocaxiFic he now govrms the Budriyas (Iden¬ 
tified with the Maruts, 3. 32. 2; 35. 9) and they are ‘liko hia 
own sons’ (1. 100. 5). The thought is that when Indra lets 
out water he ‘sends forth life and food’ (as strength and sus¬ 
tenance, m). He thus becomes lord of life and gradually sends, 
in his worshipers’ opinioi, not only snstenancse but ail good 
things. Aa contrasted with Agni, the latta* is more the guaidian 
of children atid of cows {tokisga iinege gdvSm, 31. 12), fire 
as deterrent to demons, wild beasts, etc. But also, as heat, Agnl, 
for obvious reasons, is said to set the embryo in all beings, vege¬ 
table and animal (10. 183. 3), while Indra grants 'the Inch of 
progeny’ (8. 30. 18) as a ccacomitant of his gift of food and 
virile power (8. 6. 28). Thus Indra and Varuna together are 
besoe^t for ‘progeny and pro^erity’ (V81. Ilk 7). Tet of 
Indra also is it said, 'thou didst set tbo liquid in cows and 
plants’ (10. 73. 9, piyo g6sv ddcdkd d^adk^u), the liquid being 
both mil k and rain (sent by the Maruts, 5. 63. 5; cf. 4. 57. 5, 
ydd divi pdyah, ‘skyJiquid,’ rain). The fear of the poet is 
poverty. He cries to Agni, ‘Deliver v£ not to poverty, nor tp 
lack of heroes and cows,’ invoking the Maruts, however, at the 
same time (3. 16. 5 j cf- 2). Substantially the same prayer (7. 
1. 19) adds ‘hunger’ and ‘poor clothes,’ to explain the con¬ 
cept of dtnot) (poverty); while two other prayers to the same 
god entreat him to keep away poverty, oppression, and ill*wUl 
{imaU, durmoH) and ccmjoin poverty on the part of the poet 
with ‘cane’ and evil (4. 11. 6; 8. 19. 26). Destruction and 
poverty, opposed to ‘wealth,’ are also d^recated in a prayer 
to the sacred tree (of sacrifice, 3. 8. 2) and in one to the press- 
stones (10. 76. 4), and the Adityae in general are besought (8. 
18. 11) to keep oS, ‘the arrow, and poverty and hatred.’ A 
prayer to .^ni and Indra together begs the two gods to save 
from evil, the curse, and blame, and to give wealth of horses, 
cows, and gold (7. 94. 3, 9). “Wealth of children, men, horses, 
and food is also besought of the Dawns (7. 75. 8 ); but these 
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sporadic prayers, in part offered by tKoee not inclined to the 
Indra*calt, are few in eomparisoiL with the prayers offered to 
Indra to saTe from poverty, soofetimia vmited with banger (10. 
42. 10, ‘may we escape poverty tbtougU cows and hunger 
fhroTigli barley’; of- 1. 53. 6, ‘keep off pover^ through eowa 
and horse-bold, having food, 0 Indra‘Be merciful, like 
a father, 0 Indra, for poverty, nakedness, exhansUoti oppress 
me,' cries another poet (10. 33. 2). How this poverty is to be 
relieved is explained in 5. 36. 3: mind fears poverty . . (6) 

may the sky, vrsa, increase thee, vrsonom/ as such a vrsii, 0 
thou of t^’o-power, 0 thou who boldest the b<dt, hold ua in the 
foray.' Here the virility of power interchanges with the more 
literal meaning. It is as fruc^fying power that IDyans aids fme- 
tifying Indra. The ourse so often alluded to in connection with 
the god is the curse of poverty and hunger, from which Indra 
frees men and the gentle Alvins free a woman (10. 39. 6). Com¬ 
pare the aliosicm to the actual famine existing at the time the 
poet of 8. 66.14 cries to Indra, ‘Free ns from this present pov¬ 
erty and hunger/ adding ‘and (this) curse.’ Tlus is clearly 
the curse already referred to in 10. 104. 9, where Indra frees 
the water from the curse by letting otit the streams (cf. 8. 69. 2). 
In the hymn referred to above (8. 91. 5) Indra is bc^ed to 
induce fertility in field and woman both; he makes all things 
grow, even hur; he ripens the girl and makes the fallow field, 
urvdri, blofisom forth. He extracts the swelling sap for the 
people; in Mm, in fact, ‘is the life of the people' (8. 54. 7). 

Hence the foetival of ^dra {;^iidh appears to be a public 
' rsjoidjig wherem even little children take part, and Bidra him¬ 
self appears as a child) with the invocation, 'Sing, O ye chil¬ 
dren; Ut harp and lute and pingi sound loudly; ein’ festo 
Barg ist unser Gctt’ (puram nd dhr^v dreata, 8. 69. 8; cf. 
8. 80- 7)*’—this festival is probably that of a god of fertility, 
not that of a war-god. It certainly is not as a war-god but as 
a god of fertility that Indra is addressed by the worshiper in 
8. 78. 10: ‘In hope of thee (Indra) 1 take in hand the sickle; 
with a handful of barley fill thou me.’ His associates, the Alvins, 

”Ib 10. 40. 8, 'Inara is aT«ra« from poverty and hanger. ’ * 

a So Indra i« called 'a hill broad cm ah sidee, lord cf the ak;' (6. 98. 4). 
He is reprweoted aa in the ekj, in the eeat of the godi, lord of the 
(8. 18. 9, 8); of. ydd dM (8.18. 89). The Saavaa extol him thoe 
espoeielty (et his iM. 9. M. 4, and cf. 69. f). 
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'sow tlie barley and extract sap* (sustenance, 1.117, 21). Again, 
they 'plough barley,' but this is 'the old barioy in the sky’ 
(8. 22. 6, piirvy^m divi y&van). But it is India who 'gives 
the barley’ (as well as cows and horses, 1, 16. 9} 53. 2, dur6 
yivasya v&suna inds pdiih) , as harvester. 

Not less important is the convcrwi fact, that with the exception 
of Soma, who merely indiicrH Tndra to ael, no other gotl is men* 
tiened as giving barley at all. TIuis iu 9. 69- 8 aikI 5^1.1, Soma 
is beggod to ‘stream harloy-barlcy' and give gold, horse, cow, 
barley, and heroes to the worshiper, Ou the other hand. Indrn 
gives horse, cattle, aud barley, or plenty of barley and call li* in 
four passages; and nowhere else docss any god do likewise.'' 

The generalised translation of virility as strength tends to 
shade down the aspect of Indra as giver of fertility to man. He 
is, so to spoak, the seed-god in every respect, div6 n4 ijdfya rSitvo 
duffhdHch pd/itkSsah . . marutvd» (1. 100. 1-3} vlryc«a 

sdtMkdh, 6. 18. 7), the buU with buil-streiiglh, whose paths 
exude, 6£ it were, the seed of the sky. When he rousal the sleep¬ 
ing dragon, wives and the birds (Marutsl so S.) rejoiced (1.103. 
7). Indra, here explicitly as 'heavenly ruler,’ divydh iSedh 
(flf. 6. 37. 2), is invoked to bestow ‘all the brilliant virile powers 
of men’ that the worshipers may rejoice with that mad rejoic¬ 
ing ‘whereby we be reckoned viotorious in gettii^ chil¬ 
dren’ (6, 19. 6 f., 11; cf. 3. 47. 5). But despite the liUral 
meaning of the words, it may be doubtful whether the bull, 
power is meaut in just this sense. In other cases, however, there 
is hardly a doubt that Indra is appealed to as a productive beget¬ 
ting power. Thus in 3. 30. 18; 'buck in children, 0 Indra, be 
with us.’ So in 5. 81. 2, Indra gives wives to those who have 
noue. And in a following hymn, 5. 37. 3: ‘ (May his car come); 

wd uttle' u 10. 42, 7 Ij repeetsd ih. 10, ‘aey «?e stifie our 
hnngsr with bexle;.' The list 'bOr»M, e«va, sad berlej' (beggsd oi &dra 
iA a 98. 8) follows the order of 1 . 63. 2, snd may refloat the hlstorie&l 
grsdatioo of pdtttioB, sa barley is not b^sd for at all is the £aimly- 
books. Probably It follows cattle as objeet of petitdon, Indra's spirit of 
fertility beuig employed first for Ilve-sto^, afrianltme being more a bap- 
basard matter. Whether ydtis ia really barley, or beet translated more 
generally as corn, no great diilerence. It seena to ba grain e«ea 

In the word ydvoao, in which cows rejoioe, and later it is unquestionably 
harley. Whan ydeo is mentaoned in the fanilybooka it is only by way of 
a nmjle. It is a apeoifie fom of the general ‘ com' already spoken of as 
altematave to barley in Indra *a corn-oaka. 
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here a woiuau scok* a liusbaud who wants to carry off a strong 
wife.’ In 2. 16. 8, ‘May wc willi thy good-will like bulls nnite 
will! oiiv wivw' is doubtful (porhapa, ‘may wo come to thy 
gotKl.M'ill, as bulla unite with tlieir wivos’). Indra is here tlie 
rvc*r-y«utliful gotl 'witljout whom is jicthing, in whom all virile 
power Ik c'olleeted’ (ib. 1). It is apparently in the capacity of 
a virMr bull tJiat the port apeaka of Indra at 6. 28. 8 {upapir- 
raimu): upa (prcyotilin) rsaHdufa reiasy, Upg 'ndra tuva 
viru^ (in 5, tlie eowa appear as incorporate Bhaga and ludra^ 
cf. AV. 9. 4. 2.1); fbe impregnating bull is a form of Indra. As 
suel» a god perliaps lie is described as having a thousand testicles 
(6. 46, 3) when invoked as god of strength (of. 10.102. 4). Yet 
an the weaker or genera)isKxl racauiug applies also to Agni (8. 
19. 22), it may xo limit Indra also, even if originally intended in 
a more pregnant sense. Only Indra can make a barren cow eive 
milk (4. 19. 7). 

There are various indications that Indra is a more intimate 
god than would be a war-god or general god of rain-giving and 
atonn. He has a peculiar interest in the welfare of the children 
of unmarried girls, an interett more particular than that which 
gives iiim the Maratic reputation of lioaler."' He is the ‘house- 
friend, ‘ but this title is applied to aavitr also ax ener¬ 

gizing gotl, ax well as to Agui, and presents him rather as friend 
because be ‘let the shining waters flow' (3. 81. 16).” Yet in 
both capacities, as domestic aider and as particularly interested 
in girls aot yet married he appears in the form of the ‘little 
aaan’ inveied by Apala, who chews Soma-plant and prepares 
grain for,him that he may make her fruitful (8. 91). Indra is 
especially the god who wandere about ‘in many forms,' the well- 
Icn'own characteristic of all feitiUty-gods (6, 47. 18), and one 
shared by Agni and Rudra (puruvdrpaa only of Indra, 19. 320. 
6), but only Indra makea use of it to further his love-affairs, as 
he alone of Vedic gods is tempted by a beautiful wife (3. 53. 6). 
This is the traditional interpretation of his form as a ram, and 


•In 2. lA 7, be finds the gule’ offepriag lUaden away (4. 19. 9, ele.). 
A* a bealer of the lame ud Wind be appears ia S. 12. il; lA 7, ete., 
MpecisUy 48 beeler of bjuti^ wrencho*, ett, vttnUem, the eame -word as 
ia uaed of tbe Marute, A 1. IS, tihani vftretom p6nahi 8. SO. 96, of m 
Marute, who briog an bealing oedi^M from watere aad moontmae ( 28 ). 

•'He stands m the bouses' (10. 73. 10) appears to be said of Tn d tft, 
wlio ‘aloes kaews his origin’ (also like the Uarats, 7. 56. 8). 
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there is no reason to doubt that India's reputetion as a gay 
Lothario was not established long before the Brahmaaic explana- 
tiw of his amours. His wife is the most lasNtivioua of wotneu, 
and be is a fit mate for her (10. 86). In the wedding verses it 
is he who gives many children (10. 85. 25, 45). The obscene 
allusion in 8. 1. 34 is fittingly added to an Indra hymn (ef. 8. 
S. 42). In SB. 8. 3. 4. 38, Indra is invoked as ‘ram of Medhati- 
tbi, wife of Vrsanaiiva, lover of Ahalyi-* Indra as ram is besong 
by the priests (1. 51. 3 ; 8- 97.12) and comes to Mcdliyfititbi as 
ram (8. 2. 40), while the Vraanafiva story is reeoguis&l m flio 
same circle (1- 51, 13). Ahalya was wife of Kauiika or Gaul- 
the special worshiper of India, who is called Gautama (J5B, 
ib. 18). She is explicable best as an antliropomorphized form 
like Siti, halya meaning the land fit for plowing and ahalpi the 
as yet unplowed land. Compare dvi-halya = dvt-sftpo. It is 
worth noting also that the later ‘wonder-cow' is clearly the 
earth in the Itig-Veda (as was to be expected) and that she is a 
possession o! India (7. 27. 4; cf. 10. 133- 7), Besides being a 
ram, Indra, who is nsuaily a hnll (e. g. 1. 55. 4; bull and lord 
in 1. 9. 4), is likened to a goat with its foot as he reaches goods 
to his worships with his long hook (8- 17. 10; 10. 134. 6), 
3'ood fpd children are his constant gifts (3. 6. 23 and above), 
0<dd (4. 32. 19) and treasaro.Crovo seem to 1>e later additions 
to his store of gifts (0, 32. 9; 66. 4; 10. 48. 4). In the con¬ 
ception of as a storm-god sharpening bis weapon against the 
foe, Indra is also like a ‘fearful wild beast of the mountain,' 
words employed as well to describe Vi^u (1. 154. 2; 10. 180. 
2 ).« 


Tbe pbrsM vni feremwfa flv6*e also is used of India ss vsU ss of 
Vi^u (1. 155. 4; 8. 63. 9, IS), Apropos of tht ngseeted darivstion of 
Vi^Q from sdim, as if tbe vord munt 'through tbs DOUAteia ridgsa,' 
it ehoold bs TenaDbarsd that vtanu is a perfeotlj ordinary fonnstton, Hbo 
in BV., doHbftu* in bUsnu in A£., in tbs ud Bis- 

Uar formstioBS, dttw, oommon to all tbe UtsTaCVES. His seesnt 

is AO nors ursgulsr than ^ Xbass forms aro not all aooaatsd aliks, 

and a proper naras is eJiraya apt to make a abift (nrbuAd, Jr&vda). 
libs iSti 4hdiwifn (6. 45. 15) wo ma; iAuagine a tidfi 

Vino mors sa^ Uma tbe abaonnaJ formation of vi with a qnam* 
ohjset Tbs o4*tardm, asgompanlment is much mors likaly to bars 

ooms from Tvoau than Ties rerta. Ia any <ass, it is only Indra smd astst 
T imu vtao climbs tbe ridges <1.10. S). On the otbsr hand, Visnu is ps«a* 
liarly tbs god of mo?sa2sat. Perhaps splendor is implicit, as in many 
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Yet the aniraaU with which ludra is merely compared indicate 
only his etroaglh or fury. Thus he is 'like an elephant' and 
‘like a lion' in the same ^erso (4, 16. 14), Metaphorically 
he is a steed devouring people (2. 21. 3) and wiuiiiug fields, 
arvarajit, as he wins everything else, vihxijit, while at the same 
iimo he is the bull that does not yield and of iiuoqualcd wisdom 
{(hama^iAdvyah, 2. 21. 1-4). All these differ from the an I- 
malily expressed by his becoming a tarn for the sake of a love- 
affair and by his being addressed directly as the ram, * Sing to 
the ram’ (1. 51. 1). Indra is hymned as bull or buffalo ebe- 
where without special allusion to the stream of life sent out by 
iurn (compare 3.177, etc.).'’ 

To Iiidra is ascribed the only general verdict <ra women’s 
mind: aiisy<imm4nah; ut6 dha krdium raghUm (8. 33.17), that 
is, according to Ludwig, women's ‘simi fugt der sucht 
sieh nicht, auch ihre einsicht its gering,' but, in the more 
courteous version of Grassmann, wmaen’s sense is ‘untadelig’ 
and she possesses 'rustige ThaUgk^t' ( It really means that a 
woman is a light-minded creature whose thoughts are not to he 
controlled, the passage being late and to be interpreted accord¬ 
ingly. The only significance it has here lies in its being attrib' 
uted to India at all, as a general proverb is attributed to the 
one who ought to have said it. In other words, India was 
already an expert in female loro. 

A relic of the gradual rise of India at the expense of other 
gods be seen in ths statement of 7. 21. 5-7, that phallic 
gods are not admitted, to the rite of the Tasisthss and that 
former gods have yielded their power to tbe spiritual lordship 
of Isdra. Many passages point to the same fact. Compare 6. 36. 

1, '“When thou didst take to thyself the spirit-power of the gods'; 

2. 16. 4, ‘All have brought their power to him the revered, 
yajaid, as to one who is the bull' among gods; 4.17.1, ‘Earth 
yielded her power (matriarchal f) to thee and Byaus admitted 


wor69 cf swift motioa (LF. S. 4S); but tbe radical idea is movemect and 
the root wf or vt, meaiilng ‘go, hastaa, be Mtire/ is in accord with tbe eoa- 
ception of tbe god ifiio is eepeeisUy called 'swift' and 'hastening,’ esd, etc. 
It is said of the AItIu that they go through the back of the ball (L 117. 
16), birt the only oonneetton Tisna has with the sdna is to 'stand on tbs 
baok of the hill’ with Indra ( 1 . 1S5. 1 ). 

"'When they say '*he is bora of a horse," I it means tbsf 

"he is bora of strength" ' (10. 78. 10). 
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it’} 4. 19. 2, ‘As if weak witl age (cf. 8. 45. 20) tlie gotla svic* 
eumbed; thonbast become (SAtiw^ih) the universal lord’; 6. 22 . 
9, ‘Thou hast become (JhiitoA) king of divine and earthly 
people.’ As thus exalted Indra becomes pdtit divdh (10. 111. 
3, and above), lord of the sky; and the Vaaisthas ‘do not for¬ 
get to praise him as an A^ura’ (T. 22. 6). He even becomes 
the god of the thirty-four heavenly lights (10. 55. 8) or gods 
(he divides die sky, astronomiealJy, IQ. 13S. 6), the all-maker, 
all-god {vi^dkarmd viivud^ah, 8. 98. 2), the universal father 
and mother (ib. 11), begetter of earth and sky (ib. 86. 4-5; 96. 
4-6). Such exaltatimx in no wise lessens the aspect presented 
above, any more than does the occasionally exclusive laudation 
of Indra as a war-god and victor- The Vedic Aryans do not 
all yield to him at oocc. The worshipers of Indra are ‘blamed’ 
(1. 4. 5); they even ‘endure the people’s curse,' tftiftsonte 
jininam (3. 30. 1), but Indra ‘satisfies even those 
that blame’ him (8. 70. 10). The tv&nidas, ‘they that blame 
thee,’ are of the drst importance in estimating the godsbip of 
Indra in the Eig-Veda.^’ It is only gradually that he becomes 
so great that even among the Vasisthas he is a ‘savior from 
sin’ as mil as ‘leader of the army’ (7. 20.1, 5). His ‘magic’ 
becomes ‘wisdom,’ and he Is exhaled by Taro^ as well as by 
VisDu and the bowing Maruts (8. 12. 29; 15. 9; 10. 113. 2). 
As supreme god Indra ‘does not oppose the laws’ of other gods 
(10. 48. 11); he even avenges the wrong done to Varans (10. 
89. 8 f.). Yet this is he who shrinks neither from the v^etta 
waged by those he has wronged, nor from any crime, nd kUbi^d 
i^aU (5. 84. 4). His every act becomes famous because he is 
now so great (8. 45. 32). As his two steeds become a hundred 
(8. 8. 42) and then a thousand (6. 47. 18), adorned with pea* 
cock'tuls and white backs (3. 45.1; 8.1. 25), so has he himself 
been multiplied and minified. ‘Dyaus Asara bowed to groat 
India, Earth also bowed, and all the gods placed “Hlg* first’ (1. 
131.1). He is the 'young' god to whmn other gods have yielded 
their strei^th; but he is iiv6, ‘kind/ to his worshiper, though a 
relentless victor and usurper (2. 20. 3 1). As usurper Indra 


*Ib 10. 48. 7 Indr* hiiDMU ub, 'Whj dO (bj) UA*I&dra esaniM bUsie 
■o«f' Tbe Uarats too &r« not witboat tbor ucStr (8. 42.10; of. 6. 58. 8). 
Vioav aa ‘friud’ of ladn may alio ba (10. 37. 6, Ludwig), Xa 

8. 83. 14 OOXB4 blame Brhaapati (Indn). 
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is extolled; he is the gre&t thief among the gods. It la he who 
stoic (1. 131. 4) Dot only earth and water and Some, but the 
dawns with the sun (2. 20. 5, mt^dnn ii>idsah). 'Being lord 
because of thy physical power thou iiaat stolen the sun's disk’ 
(1. 175. 4; cf. 1. 11. 4. 'of unlimited power, llip youthful wise 
Oiio'}. Tlius truly the Viivamitras, one of Ins triumphant uUus, 
may say of him that 'he is the only king of the whole world/ 
and the Kanvas cry, ‘the gods have bowed themselves to thy 
friendship, 6 Marudgana’ (3. 46. 2; 8. 39. 2^ 8. 98. 3). 

On the whole, of former Interpretations of Indra, that ottered 
by HiUebrandt best agrees with what has here been unfolded. 
His idea is that Indra was originally the snn, but in the Big* 
Voda is no longer the suu'god, while not yet a rain^god. This, 
to be sure, leaves the Ycdic Indra suspended like an epic sage 
in raid*air, so to speak, but it is a helpful explanation, and the 
only one that resolves, in a measure, the mauy dements of fer¬ 
tility ; unless indeed one adopts the older attitude of Botli and 
Perry and holds that as universal god Indra is explicable in any 
function,’* which seems to me impossible, as Indra's gradual 
growth is ujimlstakable. Yet 1 cannot accept Indra as originally 
a Bua*gocl when he sltys Arbuda with cold (nor translate 
wit)^ Hilkbrandt os 'in winter’) and assumes (steals) 
solar powers and only In the latest hyrmxs is ‘like the sun’ or 
is the sun. Nor can I see why a god of light should have become 
obnoxious to the treatment Indra received from Zoroaster or 
Zoroastrianism. If originally the sun, be should have become a 
favorite, not the third*worst devil. Vrtra too as winter <M^d 
opposes all tradition. If we imagine Indra first as a d^on of 
fertili^, his rise to chief war-god among two or three clans is 
on a par with similar development elsewhere, and his rise from 
war-god to greatest god of the larger group of dans is like 
that of most suceeesful war-gods, for example those of Babylon 
and As^ria. Even his aspect as healer is consonant with his 
cu^in as here depicted.’* Witness the healing qualities of the 
Food'Spirit in Shintoism, now curer of ills as well as genius of 
ferity and food. 

••Hillebraadt, Tediiche 3. 261; Perrr, J.a06. U. 64. Oldeo* 

btfg, 2H4 6*9 y«ia, p. 143, poiatt oat that India is a rua-god 

also In Pili literatora 

*Baalth aad vator 'as D«dioia«' are eonneetad. 6 m 5. 6S. 14, whar« 
all three eono iroa the hlarsta. 
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If the development of Mars, as some think, were certainly 
from a fertility-spirit, we should have in him a good parallel 
to Indra. Apollo, too, who bepus as spirit of horde and flocks, 
is ideattfied with the Earn (-god, Karneioa), has hie love-aflaire 
with nymphs and ehepherdeaws, becoinos klmtifled with the sun, 
and then appears as a healor (he oamo to Kome drat as Apollo 
Medicua), which seems to have boon very nearly the career of 
Indra, though I should Mcribc to the Utter god a more general 
productivity than that evinced by Apollo’s care for cattle. Per¬ 
haps, however, we are too prone to make specialists of the ancient 
clan-gods. Departmental spirits have tbeir place, but the chief 
god of any dan has from the first more to attend to than have 
they. Jupiter et lasio descsftdsf pZumws tmbri, long after he 
becomes the national god, Stator, Victor, Invictus, Marimus, 
Optimus; not because he aasmucs universal guardianship and 
th«i atia sees to rmn, but because, despite bis later great¬ 
ness, he retains his primitive duty of caring for his clan in all 
ways. 


J*wrJAer Notes the SO'CoiUd Epic of raraJwe.—By J. 

Dn^KLEy Priwob, Professor hv ColuroWB XJuiversity, Nw 

York City. 

lu JA08 36, pp. 140*145, Dr. Stcpbon H. Langclon b»w criti* 
cised my review pp. 90-114) of his ‘Sumeriau Kpic of 
Paradise, the Flood and Fall of Man,’ and seeks by means of 
text oorroctions to maintain bis tbeais that his document con* 
tains a description of Paradise, the ejection of mankind by a 
flood, and the deliTOraoce of a certain pious person who became 
an agriculturist and was eventually cursed by the god Fnki. 

Accepting many of Dr. Langdon's textnal emendations^lt 
u still impoasible to see how he has altered my iaterpretation 
of the text as a whole. He may show that the cassia plant was 
not the death-plant and, as will appear from the following 
review of hie criticisms, he may have improved the Incidity of 
the text in places, but he has certainly not broken down the 
interpretation of the crucial Obv. 1., describing the condition of 
the land as a waste place desolated by drougiit instead of, as 
he believes, a Paradise on earth. Upon this first column the 
correct underetandiDg of the entire poem depends. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Jastrow, I have been able to 
comment on some of his and Dr. Ohlera’s emendatiems, based 
upon their recent collatitm of the test. 

OBVSBSB 

I. 

1) e-n«-hfl-dm I rendered 'they that are cut off,’ understand¬ 
ing the verb-root to be ha -f the suffix dm. This seems to me a 
still possible translation, but, even if we regard e-ne as the 
verb'Stem = coldlu and as the suffix, the interpretaticai 
remains the same; viz., ’th^ that have ceased, they that have 
ceased are ye'; note IT. B. 18 b. 39: = 2a aclalu *1 

shall not cease.’ The people of the land have ceased to exist. 

17) Langdon: nu-itb-tu (vice -ba). If accepted, I render : 
'the dog knows no l<Biger the crouching kids,' i, e. does not 
recognize them, because there are neither dogs nor kids! 



a-jO Princt, 

18) L. reads DUN =s some sort of ‘bovine animal, ‘zebu (!).’ 
Render:' tbe DUN (T) Imows no longer how to eat the grain, ’ It 
is not necessary to assume the idea ‘cohabit' for eu, a sense, whieii, 
by the bye, need not be regarded as ' obscene' (L). On the 
other hand if L.'s ori^l ha (for s») be retained, hassnaidru, 
‘ tea r'; ‘the dog no longer toars the kida' (Jastrow). I prefer 
zu, as this makes better wnxis in connection with the cattle eat* 
ing grain. 

19) Obaenre, but in the general sense showing the alwoncc 

of life: (L. au, better than su) ditn-vr^a can 

hardly mean 'grown-up ofispring,’ but merely ‘offspring’; 
«ii*mtt*u«*«6 means ‘seed of the body’ («*). D.: ‘londliug of 
the lap' (t) =d!*m-ur-ro (T). 

28) Uhw-6 X-e L. reads the unknown sign X 

as wmegtf ‘wisdom,’ orsrSwiu ‘mercy.’ It 

cannot possibly mean ‘mercy' here. If this be admitted, the 
line may be rendered: 'the MMr no longer tnpue to wis¬ 

dom,' i. e. officials no longer perform their function, because 
they do not enist. 

30) D.: zog iitt (DIB vioe XU) and 

translates: ‘in the sanctnary of the city, alas (iJtt) they said 
not,' bnt this mlly means: ‘the decree (eoff) of the city is 
accepted no longer, they say'; DIB =s oobdtw irtuch can mean 
'accept' That is, dty ordinances have no longer any weight, 
as there are no more cities. All government has ceased. Jas¬ 
trow denies the sap*sign here, and reads s-i« as »-d«r (KU) = 
nubbil ‘they lament’ (t). 

31) Chiera states is correct. 

onvsnsE 

n. 

16) Untranslated before. L.: a-gar ob-stm-o-flt 

‘the fields and meadows their vegetation (yielded in abun¬ 
dance).’ Accepting this and reading 'shall yield,’ it is in 
harmony with the rest of the passage, showing the beneficent 
nature of the flood. 

31) L.: ^En-ki-geza (viceo) ^Dam-gol^vn^na, ‘Enkiby the 
side of (=wi1h) Dsmgalnunna.' Jastrow thinks a is certain, 
and objects to so as a preposition before the noun, bnt preposi- 
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tioBS exist in Sumerian (cp. HT. p. 141); in fact S (a*a) = ‘bj 
the aide of.’ 


0&VER6B 

iir. 

4, 5, 7, tl, 24, 25 L. reads: 'tho sinlew 

seed.’ vice «!*-««•««-su ‘as Hiy seed revoro lam,' Tliis 
makes no c^atial oliaoge, 

12, 32 L.: gtWi m.m(»*an-5wu5, vice -te(p). This eau mean 
‘with fire he purified (the ship).’ 

27, 28 L.: ?u-u6*ha'7RO<^^ ‘(the son of man, that pious one) 
whom he has declared pure’; perh^M better: ‘whom he has 
purified.’ This is in hsnnony with my general rendering, indi* 
eating the divine approbation of the favorite. 

39) Langdon objects to my reading Tag^gu (KU) for the 
name of the favorite on the ground that the second sign in the 
name has two internal horisontals, which he claims must always 
indicate a tup<value. This theory is not substantiated by Bar* 
ton, Thurean-Dangin, or Friedr, Delitasch, all of whom make 
no phonetic difference between, the square enclosure with one, 
two or throe internal horieontals. It is not probable Uxat the 
sign with two horisoutala could not have the value ku. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the phonetic value of this 
name is very obscure, but Langdon’s association of his value 
Toff-tug with the ‘rest,’ in order to connect the word 

with the Biblical Noah, is too far-fetched to seem possible. Jas- 
trow denies the possibility of a name Tag-tug at all. It would 
have to be Tag-tag or Tug-tug. This is very ptobsbie. 

42) L.: gu ga-ra-ab-dCg (vice -ra-d^); render: ‘I will say 
it (•&) to thee (ro*).' 


RBVKBSfi 

I. 

86) L.: (vice maUe); render: ‘in his seat (df* 

ra-n*) he took hie place 

$9) L.: sukkal-na (vice 4-na) ; render: 'to his messenger he 
gave order.' Jaatrow reads suMcat-onOf a much better rendering 
grammatically but Cbiera says e = BIT is sure 1 

41) L.: ^I'BIM (vice indicating some sort of plant; 

render: ‘ I, as gardener, planted {t) the guI*RIH plant. ’ 


m 
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42) L. objects to 5om-, substituting probably il; render: *I 
will appoint thee as ti' (obscxire). Note that ii ^ Ka-ka-si-ga. 
perhapa ‘mouth-giver' =:‘agent, attorney’ (f). Jastrow says 
lam is certMn; if ao, a better Tension. 

43) L.: si*pi (Tice his original «)- I also read (JAOS 
86, p. 104). 


UlOi^KRSK 


20) L.j u-RIM (vice u-gii) ; render; 'my king as to the 
u-ElM plant has decreed.’ According to L. = supalu, suplu = 
iardu; ontniu ‘nard,’ n. 1, p. 242. 

35) L. comects his translation regarding the cassia^plant which 
is apparently not the herb of death. Render; 'be may plnck it; 
he may eat it’ 

37) L, inserts ^Sn-ki and reads sig (vice di); render: 'EnJci 
plmid therein the plant whose fate he had determined.’ This 
seems correct Then follows the curse, but there is no statement 
that any forbidden plant has been eaten I In fact, the reason of 
the curse is not given at all, which materially intepferes with 
Lengdcm’s idea as to the meaning of the test, and ^ils by his 
own more recent reading, ioserting the god-name ^En-H. 

87 and 38). Note the passage i^e narr^Ma en-na ha-ug-gi-o 
i^$ bfl-fo-on*bar*r»-«w, which L. renders: ‘the face of life, 
until he dies, shall he not see,’ If the word ‘nntil’ be retained, 
this makes no clear sense in English. Until he dies, ho wmiUl 
be living and hence would be ‘seeing the face of life,’ which 
can only mean ‘live.’ This passage must, therefore, point to the 
tim e of the favorite’s death. I still render bo*'when 
he dies,’ indioaring that at the time of bis death he shall not 
see life, i. e. have no eternal life {JAOS 36, p. 93). The form 
Va-vg-gua with overhanging o can mean mly ’when he dies.’ 
En-na undoubtedly means ‘until’ (Del-, Or., p, 58), but 
it must be used here in the sense of an anticipalave durarive. 
It should be noted that, when evrna clearly means ‘until,’ it 
must be followed by -I in the verb^form (Delitsseh, op. dt, p- 
58). We find a sii^ar usage to this in the Slavonic languages, 
as in Russian nd biidwhchi god, lit., ’unto (until) next year,’ 
which is commonly used in the simple sense ‘next year/ by 
anticipation. It should be observed, however, that, even if 
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Laugdon is right, this still does not change tJie general mean* 
ing of the text, which plainlj prescribes a pnnishmeut for the 
favorite. 

40) L.: htUa, ‘with woful cry’j hotter ‘rebcUiousIy’ (= sar- 
aru). 

44) L. strikes out tJie numeral two and reads -a, whidi was 
ori^nally suggested by Jastrow^ i. e. uru-ma^ gii’fnal ff<i-ruiu 
(KAK) mu'tu ^t’pad-d/i. He is probably right in thinking that 

—‘creature’ and not ‘throne’ and, therefore, tbe lines 
should read: ‘in my city a being I shall create for thee, and she 
shall call upon tliy name,’ Of course, this rendering depends 
on the correctness of -a, Instead of ‘two,’ which is doubtful. 

45) Bender: . . . ‘her head like tlie others is fashioned.’ 

46) Bender: ‘her foot like the others is designed.’ 

47) Bender: ‘her eye like the others is endowed with light.' 

All this seems to refer to a female companion for the favorite, 

but the passage is very obscure. 

These textual criticisms in no insnre the original interpret 
tation of Dr. Langdon. The sense of Obv. Col i., as already 
pointed ont by me in JAOS 36, p. 90, still refers to a territory 
whidi bad been practically destroyed by drought. This desola* 
tion is even more vividly described in lines 17 ff. by Langdon’s 
recent corrections of the text! In Obv. ii., the prayer for water 
is answered more plainly in 16, translated for the first time by 
Langdon: showing bow tbe fields and meadows yield richly. In 
Obv. iii., the special favorite is allotted to the goddess. As Lang* 
don sow has it, be is ‘the pure seed; the purified one,' fit for 
divine service. Dr. Langdon’s textual changes make no differ¬ 
ence whatever in favor of a ‘ Paradise’-interpretation. He states 
that this is not a ‘tendency' composition, as it has no refrains, 
yet an imparUal student, reading the text in JAOS 36, pp. 95 ff., 
cannot f^ to observe the evident antiphonies confirming the 
stereotyped character of the poem. This is further substantiated 
by the dearly deliberate arbitrary identification of god with god 
at the close and the constant submission to Bnki (Ba) as 
Supreme. 


Stimerian and Akkadian VUm cf Beginninfjs^Bj Moeeib JaB' 

TROW, Jr., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila* 

delpbia. Pa. 

I 

Until a comparativfjy i^Uort time ago it wm quit** iiuponible 
to differentiate in tjie religions that developed thonssjuls of years 
ago in the Gaphrates Valley between elements that voiild be sc»t 
down as Sumerian or non*Semitic and such as were Akkadian 
or Semitic. Bren now it would be hazardous to dogmatise on 
the snbjeet Snch attempts as were formerly made by some 
scholars, bolder than the rest, were entirely premature, as, for 
example, the view that the incantations and magical texts 
embodied Sumerian points of view, while hymns of a higher 
order lamentation psalms were the contributions of Akka¬ 
dians to the mixed SnmeroAkkadian culture. As a resnlt, how¬ 
ever, of the progress made during the past decade >md the eluci* 
dation of the mysteries of Snmerian tartS'-a progress duo ohiady 
to the researches of Tbureau-Dangin, Delitzsch, and Poobel-^we 
are in a far better positiem to interpret also the regions views 
revealed in these texts. The pnbUoatimi during recent years 
of many Sumerian religionB texts of older periods, or late copies 
of nni^nestionably genuine and very old Sumerian originals, has 
added to the material now at our disposal for distii^iishing 
Snmerian beliefs and points of view from snch as are due to 
later accretions, redccting Semitic thou^t and Semitic concep¬ 
tions. To be sure, we must proceed cautiously in such attempted 
diiferentiaticm, both because of the uncertainty still prevailing 
in renderings of Sumerian texts and because of the mixed char¬ 
acter of the Babylcmian religion—composed of Sumerian and 
Semitic elements even in the earliest period to which our mate¬ 
rial carries na back. 

Barring short votive inscriptions and the ordinary types of 
legal doenmenta, which because of the occurrence of stereotyped 
formulas no longer ctfer any serious difficulties, the drat trans¬ 
lation of a Snmerian text is still necessarily tentative, and the 
cautious scholar intersperses his first rendering liberally with 
interrogation marks or asterisks as an indication of his doubt 
or his confession of ignoranca Our knowledge of Sumerian 
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is at present in tbe poeition in Tpbleh Babylonlau-Assyrian or, 
to nse the moro correct form, Akkadian, waa some fottr decades 
a^o-^tbc gener&i features pretty clearly ascertained, but witb 
much unc^ertainty as to details. tJntil two decades a^, consid* 
enable doubt esisted in the minds of many Assyriologists 
whetlior what was called Sumerian really represented a genuine 
lan^age or was merely an ideographic method of writing Akka¬ 
dian with all kinds of artlAcial seni'Cryptie devices—a doubt 
justified by the vagaries o£ many Sumerologists and by the many 
strange phenomena presented by Sumerian that gave to it a sur¬ 
face appearance of artificiality. It is, therefore, no small 
achievement to find ourselves at present able to indieate many of 
the det4uls of the verb formation, of the combinations of nouns 
with suffixes, and of the general features of the syntax. We are, 
furthermore, able in the case of long unilingual tests to furnish 
at least a general interpretatim on which reliance can be placed. 
Moreover, after a tentative translation of a text has been given, 
it is possible through the combined efforts of scholars to reach 
out to more definite results in many matters of detail, albeit 
til at the work of such decipherment is a slow and painful one^ 
a step-by-step process with many pitfalls, to be avoided only by 
conscientious and unsparing self*cnticism, together with a fre¬ 
quent revision of one's results. 

With these precautions well in mind, let me put our present 
knowledge of Sumerian to a test by an endeavor to difi!eren* 
tiate between Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnii^ on 
the basis of the material now at band. 

11 

We may take as our starting-pomt the assumption, probalfie 
on a priori grounds, that when the Sumerians came to the 
Euphrates Valley as conquerors* they brought with them their 
traditions regarding the beginnings of things. Such traditions 
take their rise at an early stage of culture, and the Sumerians 
must have passed far beyond this stage before c<eiimingling with 
Akkadians. If, therefore, we find in the cuneife^m literature 


' I ua kaving to ooO Bide tho difficult quostioa «b«tlt«r the Guuwiaao 
Or tbe Xkk&diane w«r« tlt« first to sottlo in tlto EupbrotM Valley, thougih my 
oira WBliMtiov is to adopt Sduard Uoyer's viaw (fium^nor wid S»tfAt«n 
in p. 107 m^.) tlmt tbo Somitao were tbe firit ob tbe grooa<} 

and Uuit the SomerUna re p iw & nt newcotBer«. 
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various views of such begiimuigs set forth, the attempt to explain 
flueh divergent coneeptitsis through an apportionment among 
Sumerians and Akkadians wapeetivelT is at least justified, par* 
tioularly when the variati«« point to divergent alimatio ewtdi- 
ticKia as their bao^round. 

A people dwelling in a valley and in a region where there is 
water in plenty, and whore in fact tlu? overflow of elreams during 
a porUon of the year hc'votnc’S a im^naeo to life and property, will 
develop different triwlitioas of beginnings from I bow* arising 
among a people wliose home ia in momitwnous regions when* 
water is less abundant and where there is no danger of iiiniula* 
tions. What may be called the main version in cuneiform litera¬ 
ture of the beginnings of things is the we familiar to us, since 
the discovery by George Smith* over forty years ago of a frag¬ 
ment in the library of Ashurbanapal, giving an account of a 
time when neither heaven nor earth *had a name,’ i. e. did not 
exist, and detailing the order in which at the beginning of time 
the gods were produced or evolved in pairs. This fragment 
proved to be the first tablet of a series of seven, dealing with the 
work of creatiw, in which the chief part was played by the 
god Marduk, who dispatched a monster Tiamat-^he ^bol and 
personification of the raging waters—^fter which the regular 
order of nature is ^tabUshed in place of the chaos and cwfusion 
prevwling while Tiamat and her army of monsters were in con- 
ii(A. The cirenmstance that the hero of the myth is Marduk, 
the patron ^tnty of the city of Babylon and the head of the 
pantheon after Babylon had become the capital of an empire, 
the States or sections into which the Euphrates Valley 
had been divided, is sufficient evidence that this verdon of the 
Creatiem myth reflects the views and traditions of the Akkadians, 
wbo established the empire of which Babylon was the center. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a more detailed consideratioB 
of ihe contents of the portions of the seven tablets preserved.* 
The entire series has been properly designated as a p»aii in 
honor of Marduk, since his overthrow of Tiamat is the central 
deed. This overthrow forms the starting-point of creation, so 

* S«e the first loeonat of this Siaeo?®r7 in TBBA. 8. S1S*884, road at th« 
mMting of DoMDibsr 3, 1872. 

* Tbo rtandard odittca is by L. “W, Bing, The Stvfn TaitlfU Qf OrsoWo* 

(Loadon, 1908, 2 tola,) ia eonaectaon with Pwis</o»w» Part Id 

(London, 1901), 
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far as a genuine conception of creation is involved. It might be 
more accurate perhaps to apeak of a process of evolution, since 
it is not related that the imlrer&e is actually created, but merely 
that the regular order of the phenomena of nature ia established 
after diaotio conditions had been overcome. The earth it 
assumod to be submerged beneath the waters that cover every* 
thing; it has ‘no name/ because it was not visible, and there- 
foro to all practical purposes did not exist. The eartli meant is 
the verdure-covered soil, produciog plants and trees, and swarm* 
ing with life, just as by * heavens’ are meant the regular phe¬ 
nomena to be observed in the heavens. Tiamat and her brood 
represent the fury of the elements, rain and storms. The sym* 
holism is unmistakable, for the name Tiamat means the ‘sea’ as 
the conglomeratic of all waters. Tiamat and her brood, pic¬ 
tured as cruel and merciless and as destructive forces, symbolise 
the rainy and stormy seasem which in a region like the Euphra* 
tes Valley submerges large districts, produces havoc and chokes 
(A manifestations of life oa the earth till in the spring the sun 
triumphs over the rains and storms. The earth appears, and 
through the sun's rays vegetation is brought forth. Tlie period 
of vegetation represents law and order established in the nni* 
verse. Marduk is the san*god, more particularly the youthful 
hero, identihed with the sun of the springtime. The nature- 
myth underlyii^ the story of Marduk’s conquest of Tiamat is, 
therefore, tiie change of season fixon the winter or rainy sea* 
s<m to the ^ring. We are not concerned here with earlier ver* 
aons which may be discerned beneath tiae present c»e, or with 
the omnposite dements* to be discerned in the seven tablets, but 
merely with its flnaJ fonh as clearly embodying the view of 
beginnir^ as it shaped itself durii^ the period of Akkadian 
control in the Euphrates Vsll^, and received its dual form as 
we have it The main feature of the myth is that the world, 
conceived as law and order, began at the b^inning of time in 
the spring. In accord with this we find the New Tear’s fee* 
tival celebrated iu Babylcmia as in Assyria in the spring, and, 
therefore, the calendar, when perfected, beginning with the first 
sprii^ month. Such a ccmception, with water as the primeval 


Sat* dlMUSMS tAeM elemaat* is a ptper on 'The CompooM OhAr* 
A«teT of the BAbyloiuAn Creitieii Story’ In the KSidoie Fut$^trift (LSOS), 

i. m m. 
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element that needs to be oonttoUed before Tegetation can arise, 
life endure, and sun, moon and planets move in their cou^, 
is natural to a region marked by two large riw emptjTi^ into 
a large body of water like the Persian Gulf. An astrological 
motif enters into the tale, assuming a dose relationship between 
heaven and earth, and leading to a correapondence between events 
above to occurrences below, which is a feature of Babylonian 
Assyrian ‘theology/ The stoiy in its pre«eut form belongs to 
the period when the seats of tJie gods, who as reprwontative* of 
law and order are opposed by Tiamat and her army, have bocM. 
transferred to the heavens/ In accordance with this astrologu al 
setting, Marduk's first task after overcoming Tiamat is to paw 
across the heavens, assigning fixed poeitdons to the starSK-i. c. 
to the gods—and tegulatii^ the calendar through the phases 
of the moon. With the sun in control of the universe, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are regulated, vegeution 
sprii^ up below, and the earth is thus prepared to sup¬ 
port life—animals and mankind. Heaven, accordingly, just as 
the earth, is assumed to be in existence, but the latter is not 
visible and the former does not manifest the regular phenomena 
of tiie heavenly bedies. The view here mamtained is in keeping 
with the character of primitive creatam tales or myths elae- 
where, for the thought of a gennine creatiem out of nothing—a 
CTMtio s® ntAi^lies beyond the mental hMison of man in 
early and even in comparatively advanced st^es of culture. As 
a trace of this limitation in the coaception of beginnings, we 
find the k^nole of the Akkadian creatiwi-royth to be order 
rather than creation—order in place of the preceding lawless¬ 
ness. The tale remains, despite the introductiMi of more 
advanced ideas, on a level with a genuine nature myth—pic¬ 
turing the world as begumk^ in the spring- It was suggested 
the in which, because of the climatic cemditions prevail 

in the Euphrates Valley, there is repeated each spring oo a 
small gca 1 e> the process of the conquest of the waters, with new 
life in nature springing up as a consequence of the recession 
of the waters. The world begins in the spring after the winter 
rains and storms have ceased. 


• 8«e JMtieir, JtpeeU of ialifiiov Ssiiif ond Tractioa in SahyloiUA end 
AuifHa, p, 207 i^., and Sehtfiw* wd Atst/rient, 2. 420 itq. 
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Now by the bIiIc of this distinctively Akkadian version—there 
is !io Tuawn to assume that it reverts to a Sumerian original— 
we liaw another par^alJy preserved vorsioji of creation^ written 
in Sumerian, though fortunately accompanied by an Akkadian 
translation. TVhile agreeing with the Marduk pa]aii in not 
passing back to any real period of a creatio ex nihilo, it unfolds 
in other respects an entirely different picture. 

The text, imperfectly preserved,* is an incantation to which 
as an introduction a narrative of the beginnings of things is 
attached/ It betrays evidence of having been edited and modi* 
iied in order to adapt it to later political condirions than those 
in existence at the time when the composition drat arose. This 
is shown by the introduction of the city of Babylon and its 
temple as among the first cities to be established (line 14), 
whereas in an earlier section Nippur, Umk, and Eridu are 
named, but not Babylon. Now, Babylon does not come into 
prominence till after the establishment of a Semitic dynasty 


•Cauclfem Trzta, IS, pi. 35.88. 8«o Kiug, Toilet* of Creaties, 

1 . 130 * 189 . 

^Tids atUiHinioni of m;thi to uieaatoUoiis is eh&vutoristic of both 
Sumeriflu end Abkodian compovCtona Thus, to giv« & few exaoiploo, ve 
have a talo of a tooth-worm u tbe suppond catue of toothache intro* 
duood in connoction with aa ineantatton (OM«</onn Text*, 17, pi. 60)— 
the story forming, as it ware, the juatlSoatioa for coafldcoeo in the i ara c* 
tation agajfirt toothaeba The coaiUot hotwoen the moon, and hoeta le 
powers, tha story of tho s«ta eoU powers, ste., it part of as inoantatioo 
sarios {CwxeifOTfo Test* 16, pi. 13, ooL iii; pi. 16, coL r, 88*38). An 
Spddreas to tiia 'IEUtot of Craataon,' tha ra&nant of soma rajlb daaling 
with tbs bagianings of things, forms tha inbodoction to two incantations 
(Sing, .iSnon ToMsts of Creation, 1. 800*201). Lasgdoa’a rseant ^hU* 
cation of a Scmiorisji taxt, which wUI bs diseussad balow (p 890), likewise 
tanninatas in an iseantatioa. In fast It woald soem that to incanta* 
tioBS wa owa tbs prsaarratios of most of our 6abyloiuan*As^i!iaa myths. 
Wa encounter the sanse combination among otbsr psoplea. So, a. g,, in 
ancient Germanic liters^ fragments as In ths Uerseburgar ehanni,'tiia 
iaWoduction is a of some myth to justify and strengthan tha oharm 

itstii that follows. It is intarseting to note that we And bite Of 
mytbs introdoeed into astrolo^cal texts. So, e. g., in VixoUeaod, L'Aftrojo- 
pis ChoMonn*. Sin, na i, and Sisgi .Seven Tablets, 8, pi. 49*5C, tha cm* 
tioa of tbe moon and sun by the thad, Anu, EalU, and Ea. See Jaatrow, 
Selifiioii Sohylonians wnd Jttyrion*, 8. 944. 
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with Babylon as its center, the airth member of which is Ham- 
murapi (2123-20&1 B. C.), who succeeds ia onitiag the Euphra- 
tea states into a great empire. The introduction of Babylon and 
ite jurtaposition with such far older and genuine Snmenan cen- 
tres as Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu belongs therefore to the post- 
Hsmraurapi age. There are oUxer indicationH of couRiderable 
modification that this text has undergone, and by a eni'cful analy¬ 
sis we can with some depreo of certainty lop off the Intcv addi¬ 
tions from tho original stock. To Toake tUte clear I wjU first 
give a translation of the tort as it stands and thou rntloavor to 
restore the older form. 


1 A holy house, a house of tho gods (in) a 

holy place" had not been made. 

Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 

Brick had not been laid, brick structure had not 
been bnilt. 

No house made, no city built. 

5 A city had not been made, living creature* not 
yet installed. 

Nippnr was not made, E*Knp not built’* 

Uruk not made, E-Anna not built 

The Deep” had not been made, Bridn aiot bnilt. 

A holy houBO, a house of the gods—as its 
dwelling was sot made.” 


•Tb* Suowisn origiasl has merelf 'the holy place' which ia better, for 
the ‘holy howe' ia tU ‘holy place.’ The line eiine to deecribe a tine 
before the goda had any dwelling-place, i. e. therefore, before they eziated. 

»A.Dam=MOMiKiM»M irtth the wb lo-Wn ('plaoe’) » coatey the 
idea of filliiig a pla« witti life, might rand« it 'life had not 
swarmed.' 

^The ci^ and iti tmnplee are inaeparaUe, bccaoee tte » pn* 
marilj the dwelling of the god of the place. 

“ZvAb=cp«Mt- 

“Kl-Ko-W T7n Dim = iu-hot-« «1 Uterally ‘ito dwelling wae net 

built' where ipKt it the tinra peraon feminine of the Permaoeire of «p««, 
The line ia again intended, like line 1, to wn^ey the thought that the godi 
were not yet. It la hardly likely that In the original Somerlan text the 
heaven aa the dwelling-place of the goda wae meant, though the later Akka¬ 
dian tranelator may have had thia ia mind. 
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10 All laiids wei^ sea. 

At a time wliea fiicre vaa a OiWli (t)** in the 
midst of the sea, 

At that time, Erklu was tuude, Ki^agila waa huilt. 

I']aagi1a where in the midst of tho l)crp 
Lugai Du-Azagf?H <1 w«*1Ik. 

Babylon he made, Kaagila waa completed.^* 

15 The Aaunnaki altog:ether be made.” 

A holy city, the dwdling of their choice, with 
a lofty name they proclaimed.** 

Marduk*^ cooMnioted au cxpaoac** on the surface 
of the water. 

Dust he made and oa the expanse he poured out 

That the gods might be brought to dwell in 
their chosen dwelling:, 

20 Mankind he created. 

Aruru created lAe seed of mankind with him. 

Beasts of the field, lining creatures in the field” 
he created. 

The Tigris and Euphrates bo made and put in 
their place. 

Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 


’* ro> 1 iHH<WBdT ivbu* empbatte addition vn-ma coh^stb Um forae of 
‘than wu/ eonwpoDdisg to tbo Soneriazt ooms ‘indead.’ 6 o» Dolltsieb, 
Amor. OwmasQe, p. 63. Tho Stiawiaa t«m eotroipoadiiig to raft 
ia JMeu baa b««a oomparod wiUt tb« Eebrow rattat (b£uaa*.Ajiiolt, 

p Ml)> 'dltoli’ or ‘guCtor,’ and aiiu>« among tiie 97110071110 
of Ato w» find s bfraCim ‘ vaQla’ {Stttriige nr As9yv><Ao{A*$ 10 . 7$), 

w« ar« 9 af« in taSiag oor word to indiesM a 'diteb' or ‘canai’—pwb^ 
of sweet wattf in contraet to the oprS, ‘ealt ocean.’ 

'* ju*(Ivs Koto the different Terb from ibo one (bonC) need u 

the other portion of the text 

So tlie Sumerian text, thongb perbapa as impersonal aense U intended. 
'*Tbs Sunerian text saya ‘the boneM (i. e. the temples of tiw pida) 
Chey named with a lofty name.' 

*di 4 <eMM, equated with Uardnk in the AVhadien tranalntion. 

(line 17) and ohiU ia line 16, L e. omi, bf wbiah onMMtu, 
used In the eraation story (I, B.) appeare to be a fouaiae fons. 

Awnatn ia generally rendered ‘ground’ or land, bnt eome rude more gen¬ 
eral term like a eolid ‘eipanae’ eomee neara^ to the real meaaiag. 

** That ia, large and email aaiaale. . 

13 JAOS 86 
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25 VerdaTc, the marah plant, reed, and sprout 
he created. 

The green of the deld he created. 

Lands, marsh,’* and swamp, 

Cow with her young, mother-sheep with her lamhkin, 
lamb of the fold, 

Groves and forests, 

30 He-goat, mountain goat he placed. 

The lord Marduk at the edge of the sea an 
embankment shut off. 
reed, marsh (!) be placed, 
he brought forth. 

[Seed] he created, tree he created. 

35 . . in the place he created. 

[Brick be I^d], brick stmeture he built. 

[House he made], city he built 

[City he made], living creature he installed. 

[Nippur be made], H-Kur he built 

40 [tTrukJ he made, (E-Anna hebuilt’^] 

5 ta kftn in c«nectaon with line 13 points to Eridu Ijmg 
at the Persian Gulf as the first ^city^ to be established. The 
hero of this myth would, therefore, be the god of Eridu, known 
to the Sumerians as EnW and appearing in AkiradiBn texts as Ea. 
One of the most common designa^ons of this deity is 'King of 
the Deep' and it is evident, therefore, that Lugal-Lu-As^agga, 
'Eling of the holy habitation’, is a deecriptive title of Enki,” 
*the holy habitation’ being either Eridu or the temple at Eridu, 
or the Apsfi or ‘Deep' within which Enki dwells. The term 
was probably applied originally to the great body of water on 
which Eridu and was afterwards extended to both the 


** Sva = oppom oecerriag tlio in line S6 en^ therefore, ea lodioetton 
of a eaeoQd vereioa of the onetioa of Tegetabon. 

tkU point there is a break in the tablet, and when (pi. dd) it 
becemee intelligible again, ve are ia the midst of an inoantatien. Perhaps 
two oorresponding to 8 and 9 are to be added as follows : 

‘The Deep he aade, Sridu he boUt. 

A holy boose, the bouse of the gods-~ae Its dwelling be made. ’ 
"Bee further below (p. SDS, note 63) oo Do-Asagga ae the Sunaciao 
name of the 7tii month (Tairitu) and perhaps origijially the beginning of 
the year. TeMta, ^ ATrVadieri equieslent, means 'beginning.’ 
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and temple sacred to’him. Smee Eridu by Tirtne o£ its posi* 
tion must have been oiie of the oldest settlements in the regioo, 
if not indeed the oldest, it vould be natural to dnd a 'creaUoo* 
myth centoring around this place as the first bit of Urru jtma 
to be created. A 'city,’ which here simply means an inlxabited 
place, is inconceivable from the Sumerian-Akkadian point of 
view without the tonple as the ‘hoose’ of the god to whom the 
city is sacred. The ‘holy house’ is therefore in the first line, 
according to the Sumerian text,’* equated with the 'holy place,' 
just as in line 4 ‘house’ and 'city' are equated. The first 
four lines describe in a general fashion a time before anything 
that we associate with this earth of onrs—temples, plants, trees, 
structures, and cities—enisted. It is not, however, said, as in 
the Akkadian version, that neither heaven nor earth ‘had a 
name.’ Apparently the world ezists, not even submerged—but 
it is empty. 

With the repetita<ai of the reference to the ‘city’ in line 5, 
we reach a more specific stage of the description of the begin* 
nings of things and I venture to suggest that line 8, 

The Deep had not been made, Eridu not built, 

forms the parallel to line $. I/ines 6-7, menUoning two other 
old ‘cities,’ Nippur and Druk, would then be later additions, 
introduced as illustrations of the time when nothii^ at all 
oxisted in this world. We may go a step further and take these 
two lines as beilonging to another vermon which has been dove¬ 
tailed into the one associated more particularly with Eridu. 
This view would carry with it the assumption that lines 9-11 
bdong to this ‘Nippur’ version, as we might call it, in omitra* 
dlstinctim. to the 'Eridu’ Ter8i<aL An assumptimi of tbia 
nature would explain the repetition in line 9 of what has been 
said, in line 1. Moreover the conception of 'all lands 
b oing eea' is in contradiction to line 8 where it is said that 
Apsfi or the watery deep had not yet been made. The concep* 
ti<ai in the ‘Nippur’ version agrees with the <me m the above 
discussed ‘Akka^an’ myth, according to which water covered 
everything at tiie b^ixming of time. Line U would also belong 
to the ‘Nippur' version, beginning the description of the man¬ 
ner in whieh fe*vo ima appeared or was brought into eidsteuee, 
the deeeriptira being continued in line 13. The Eridu vCr* 


** See above, note S. 
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sxoa, oa the other hand, beginning with lines 1*5 and 8, con¬ 
tinues in lines 12*18 with the description of Bridu and its tempi o 
as the first to he created. Line 14 

Babylon he made, Bsagila was completed, 
is clearly a later insertion ad majorem gloriam of the later capi¬ 
tal cf the Babylcmian empire, the temple of which derived its 
name from the far older Kauutuary of Eridu.** The nee of an 
entirely different verb in this line^u-dfiaa ‘fomplete,’ 

in place of 2>u = epem or Dim = ‘make’ and ‘IniilcV— 

points likewise to a different eoureo for this line. 

In the Bridu version the creator is naturally the god of Bridu, 
introduced as Lugal-Bu-Asagga in line 13. It is he, therefore, 
who is to he regarded as ihe subieot of lines 15 and 20, specify¬ 
ing the crea^oQ of the Anuonaki and mankind. Aniinnaki is 
here a coUecrive name used either for the gods in gamral or 
more probably for a group of deities under the tutelage of Uigal* 
Da*Asagga constituring his court and wiio are created at one 
fimft by him. These AnunnaVi ass^ a 'lofty name’ for the 
holy ci^y chosen by them, that is, lor Bridu.** In ordei to pr^ 
Tide a dwelling place, i e. a temple in. the ci1y thus chosen, 
Lugal-Bu-Asagga, it is said, (line 20) ‘creates msafidad.’** 

That humanity oists for the sake of the gods is the philosophy 
underlying this version- The gods wish to be worshiped; they 
need dwellii^-places where the worshipers can gather. Men are 
th^efore created to build temples as the essential feature of 
‘cities.’ 

Line 21 represents ag^ a gloss to line 14, in part to con¬ 
form to the later view which associates a female consort with 
every deity, in part to combine the version with another one 
which made the female divine element—here designated as 


** Tb9 triiA»i«r u pert of ta» gesereJ preceae, finirigwlug to U«diik Sm 
ftttrihiU^ sad disttacCioa bdoDgug to Eft of Srida, wbo becomet the ffttfaer 
of MftrdqL Soo Jasbow, AsfecU of 
toftio (mJ Attyria, p. 9S, je$. 

* Tbe Suuerita form of the city is dc^gaftted m Xhtf, ‘ttie good dty,’ 
irti 6 r«ft 0 in tJM AiimAinr. trsAileCioD, It ie likowiso written Ideograpbieftlly 
but ftft yvn-Si, ‘&e grftftt' ot 'ro 7 ftI’ pluee. 

* The coneoptaoa li to what w» find is tbe axtb tablet of tbe 

A^dian T«eioa (Elsg, Swn Tobias of CroeHon, 3. 80 eeg.), where it 
ts implied tbiit laenkind ie ereeted beeftuee the goda ere looely end went fob 
lower! to per them worship. 
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Amru—the 'mother* of mankind. Aruru is ojercly one of 
many dcsi^ations given to this clement, whicli in the systema* 
tize<l pauthoon of the Akkadians is symboUzed nnder the gen* 
erk designation of lahtar. 

Tlicn; follows (lines 28-35) a dewription of tho creation of 
aniinnls and of plants and trees. The repetitioa points to a 
combi nalicoi of two versions, since it is nnlikely that in a nnit 
text wo would have double descriptions of (a) creation of ani* 
luaJa (lice 22 and again in lino 23 and 30), (b) tha springing 
wp of verdnre and plants (lines 25*27 and again lines 32-35), 
while (c) line 29 again impresses one as a gloes added to either 
the one or the other version. In fact it is possible that we have 
three versions of the creation of animals and plants dovet^ed 
into one anoUier, to be analyzed as follows: (a) lines 22-26, 
animals, Tigris and Euphrates, verdure and plants**'; (b) lines 
27-28 and 30, verdure, plants, and animals (with line 29 as an 
intOTTupting gloss); and (c) lines 32-35, verdure, animals,** and 
trees. At all events, there can be little question that lines 22-26 
belong to the Eridu version, as is indicated by the mention of 
the two great rivers which empty their waters into the great 
'{Jeep*—the domain of Lugal-Du-Azagga, It is this god, there¬ 
fore, who creates the animals of the field, assigns courses to the 
two rivers, gives them their names (by which is meant his con¬ 
trol of them, aince be calls them into existence), and finally it 
is Lugal-Dn-Az^ga who canses vegetation to spring up. Lines 
27-28 and 30 beltaig to the Nippur versiwi, while lines 
31 and those following me^ represent a lat» sddilaon in order 
to ascribe the h<sior of eres'don to Mardut** If we are to 
assume a third independent veraiwi embodied in our text it 
would be the Marduk or Babylon version of which, therefore, 
line 14 would form a part. 

Thie brings us to the last point to be considered in our analy. 
sixths occurrence of the name Mardnk in line 17 as tie e'luiva- 

26 woold rtprswot t g«DMel renunAry » iatott ell kind* of 

e9g9t»tioa. 

* To be foppUod m lioe SS, which would, therefore, ned ' (beevte of the 
field sad hnsg orMtoree of the field] be broughi forth,' or eunfler word* 
g\q>pli frd et the begiasmg. Liaee Sl-SS wonid tbm form pert of the 
'Uerdok' or ‘Beb^loa' rersioft together with llnee Id end SI. 

* Or tbi*, e* an elteruetive, m$>7 form pert of e seocftd IHpp'ar Temos,. 
modified t3ie sohetitution of Uerdok for Snlil. See b^w, p. 387. 
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lent o£ a Siuneriao deitj yrritim ^-Lun*ma. As the sole 
instance of such an e^^uation, it is open to questicai wbe^er the 
Akkadian translator is not roTaaling here his preferaiee for 
Marduk rather than fcdlowing a genuine traditicm. If the line 
belongs to the ‘Nippur’ Ter^on, we should expect Gi*Lim*ma to 
be a designatioxi of Eclil. Tho circumstance that in line 81, 
where the Bumerian portion is broken off. we hare bs4um ifor- 
dvk, ‘lord Mardnk/ points likewise to the substitution here of 
the god Marduk for the old patron deity of Nippur, who in tlie 
Akkadian mytli of creatic«i is obliged to yield his headHbip of 
the pantheon which he so long enjoyed to Marduk. The ‘Nip¬ 
pur’ version, consisting of lines 6-7, 9-11, 17, 18, 27*28, 8U, 
and poesibly also 33 and 35 (but hardly 31 and 32), would thus 
fnmish ns with sn account of creatim, beginning with a descrip* 
ti<ai of a chaotic condition when the waters prevailed everywhere, 
as in the Akkadian version, followed by an account of Urra firma 
brought ahont by a foundation of some kind stretched on the 
waters oa which a deity pours dust so as to secure soil. After this 
land and marsh appear in which anijnal life is placed and reeds 
and trees spring np. If line 21 belongs to this version,*'^ we would 
also have a reference to the creati<Bi oi mankind by a deity in 
sssooiatiMi with a goddess. 

The other vernon, forming, according to the thesis above set 
forth, the account of the beginnings of things, belonging to the 
old Sumerian center of Eridu, and consisting of lines 1*5, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 1$, 19, 20, 22*26, reads as foUows: 

1 A hdy hoiue, a house of the gods (in) a 

holy place bad not been made. 

2 Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 

3 Brick had not been laid, hriek structure had not 

been built, 

4 No house made, no ci^ built 

5 A dty had not been made, living creature not yet 

installed. 

8 The Deep had not been made, Bridu** not bnilt 

12 At that time Eridu was made, Esagila was built. 

13 Esagila where in the midst of the Deep, Lugal*Du- 

Aisgga dwells. 


*Ssa bowerer, p SS4, 

“Written l>ng*(ga), tbs dty. Sm abo*s, note S5. 
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The Anumiaki ^together he made. 

A holy city, the dwelliixg of their choice, with 
a lofty name they proclaimed. 

That the gods might be brought to dwell m 
their chosen dwelliug, 

Maukind created. 

Beasts of the field, living creatures in Ihc field 
he created. 

The Tigris and Bupb rates be made and put' in 
their place. 

Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 

Verdure, the marsli plant, reed, and sprout he 
created. 

The gre^i of the field he created. 


This portion of our text 1 regard as the original stock which 
has been enlarged by the dovetsiling into it of another version, 
probably originating in Nippur, which has been modified so as 
to make Marduk the hero; he replaces Bnlil, tbe god of Nippur, 
who is described by one of his epithets as Gi*Liin-raa. Taking 
up now the ‘Bridn’ version, we note in the first place tlie 
absence of any conflict- There is no assnmption of a chaotic 
condition at tbo bi^muiog of time with the watery element in 
control. A city as the dwelling of the god Lugol-DU'Azs^a 
and the production of the AnnimaTH are the first stops in the 
work of creation, after which mankind and animats are created, 
and vegeUtimi springs np. Tbe version, therefore, aasumea tbe 
earth to be in existaice but empty. There is no life in it. Tbe 
god of Erfdu, Bnki, described ae 'king of the holy habitation,' 
is also in existence, and in a nsuve way it is assumed that his 
dwelling place represents the starting-point of tbe world. Th^ 
is implied here, ays already suggested, a synonymity between the 
'deep’ as the dwelling of Eoki and tbe 'dty’ of Enki which 
is Eridu. Both fall within the category of a 'holy place’ (line 
1 ) which the Akkadian translation, it will be recalled, modifies 
somewhat.** Tbe *cxty' is also associated with the 'temple' in 
the ‘city.’ Both ‘ci^’ and ‘temple' are copies of the ‘Deep’ 
as the prototype of Bnki's dwelling, but the ‘Deep’ too must 
be created. This is s^nificant by way of contrast to the Akka* 
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difta version which assumes the ‘Deep’ as the watery element 
in complete cmitrol and, therelore, of coatee, easting at the 
beginnlr^ of time. The underlying conception of the Eridn 
version is that the watery element most be created before the 
empty earth can be filled with human life and with animals, and 
before vegetation can be produced. Such a conception could 
hardly have arisen in tlie eamo climatic region as the one which 
gave rise to the ‘Akkadian’ versiOin, emphasising the super' 
abundance of the watery element to such an extent as to assume 
the earth to be submerged beneath the surging mass, and necoisi' 
tating a coadict to subdue tlie lawless element. The reflection of 
thie view is also to be seen in the ‘Nippur’ vermcn, dovetailed 
into the ‘Eridu’ version, and if we are to assume the existence 
of a third version in the text just analysed, that too-^ ‘Baby* 
Ion’ or a second ‘Nippur’ version—would be in acc(ffd with the 
'Akkadian’ conceptiem. The subatratum of the text, on the other 
hand, points to an origin of the conception evolved in a region 
where water is not abundant, where instead of water being t)io 
element to be overemne it is the c(Hiditiim necessary to bring 
about all life and v^etatha. The world begins according to 
this version with the coming of the watery elecient, not with 
its being placed under watx<^. Creati^ was pictured as ensuing 
at the time of the heg^nning of the rainy season, not with the 
cessation of tiie runs and stmms. The ‘Eridu’ version, there* 
icae, directs us to some mountainous region where there are no 
streams that oversow and submerge entire districts, where water 
is not abundant, or at least not so abundant as to give rise to 
the view that it was the primeval element. If, therefore, the 
‘Akkadian’ vemcm represents the world as beginning in the 
spring, with the triumph of the sun over the rains and storms 
of winter, the 'Eridu’ vereion would point to such a beginning 
in the fall of the year, when the winter rains set in. Now to be 
sure, Eridu is situated on the Penian Gulf, and therefore we 
would not expect any version to arise in that obiter which would 
represent the beginnings of things otherwise than in the ‘Akka¬ 
dian’ story. We must, therefore, assume tiie ‘Eridu’ version 
to have been brought to this regi<m by the Sumerians from their 
original homes. Where this home was, it is impossible at pres* 
ent to determine with any d^r« of certainty, hut several indi* 
cations point to its having been in a mouatainous district One 
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of these indkatiens is the sikkurot or aJage-tower, attached to 
temples of Babylonia in the old Scmerian centers. These stage- 
towers, consisting of a series of stories ono above the other with 
either a winding aseent to the top or a direct ascent from one 
stage to the other, are dearly intendctl to repwaont a mountain 
and the drcuinstance that the seat of the deity to whom the 
tower is eacred was at the top points to a belief wliicli placed 
the scats of the gods on the tops of motmtsins. Such a belief 
is Gommozi among peoples dwelling in a mountatnons region, and 
the inference is justified that the people who introduced the 
atW’wraH* ** into the Euphrates Valley eame from such a region 
and by a natural impulse were led to reproduce a mountain in 
miniature to symbolize their old manner of womhip. That the 
sikkurai is always attached to tlie temple proper, which is 
modeled after the pattern of a house with a court or two courts 
and with chambers aronnd the courts, indicates that in this 
combination of two motifs in the religions architecture the 
‘house* comes first, and the likkurot, as a supplement, second. 
The altar is in connection with the ‘house,’ and the m^n cult 
is carried on before the image of the god in the innermost part 
of the house, not on the top of the tikkurat.^* We may, tJiere- 
fore, set down the temple or lionsc mtif as due to the Semites 
among whom, as among tJie Egyptians, the temple ie patterned 
upon the dwelling-house, and the tower ncHf as the one intro¬ 
duced into the Euphrates Vall^ by the Sumerians. Again, the 
fact that the word for ‘country' (Ear) in Sumerian means pri¬ 
marily 'monnta i a, * leads us li^wise to a mountainous region as, 
the hc4ne of the Sumerians. The sign reverts to the picture of 
a mountain, As against one word fca* both ‘mountain’ and 
'country’ in Sumerian, we have in Aicfeju^iftn two separate words 
‘mountain,’ andwdftt, ‘oountiy’ or ‘land’). The name 
E-Eur, 'mountain house,' as the designation of the tanple of the 
Sumerian daty En-lil in Nippur, known to be one of the <^dest of 
die Sumerian centers in the Eu:^at€s Valley, nxay be instanced 
as a further proof, and in accord with this we find Enlil addreated 


* Th« Soiaerijui t«rm for fSfctwot is to be exylAued perhaps ae 

tax aad wide.’ 

** See for fordier deteUs JmWow, CMUsation of Saiylonis an4 AHyria, 
p. 974 ««g./ aad d^pocti of Mipienta SeUe/ oni Pfoatioa in Ba^uhni^ 

ofid Ataprta, p. 280 leg, 
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in hymns as the ‘great mountain,'’* and his oonsort Ninlil is also 
kjiovrL as Nin'^ar-sag, i e. 'lad; of the mountam.' Perhaps a 
name like &*3Bgils, ‘high house', for Bnki’s tempU at Eridu,** 
another exceedingly ancient, if not indeed the oldest, Snta^an 
settlement, is to be accoontod for in the same way as E-Enr. 
Until seme deoisiTe evidence is forthcoming, the farther qaestlon 
whether the Sumerians came from the moantainous districts 
of Bonthom and central Asia Minor must be left in abeyance, 
with much in favor of Briiniiow’s view*' that the Sumerians 
came to the Valley from the northwest rather than liie northeast. 

IV 

We are fortunate in having another very ancient Sumerian 
text affording us a view of beginnings, and which njxai analysis 
turns out to be in ^eemeut with the above discussed 'Eridu' 
versiem, picturing the world at the beginning of time to bo in 
existence, but empty through lack of water. With the coming 
of the rain, vegetatiem appears and the world is prepared to hus< 
t-ftjn liie—animal and human. I refer to the text which Lang* 
dca has published under the title of The 5unMnaa Spic, of Para^ 
diss, eAs Flood and tho FoU of Mon (Philadelphia, 1915). Lang* 
don is entirely wrong in seeing in the h^inning of the text 
a deecrtpticci of a pnjneval Paradise, as well as in his view that 
manhind was ejected from this fictitious Paradise with the com¬ 
ing of a food from which a favored individual is said to have 
^aped, and that this favored individual, whom Langdon calls 
.TagtDg, then forfeits the boon of immortality by eating of a 
forbidden fruit- 1 have tried to show this in a brief article on 
‘The Sumerian View of Beginnings’ {JAOS 3$. 12S), which will 
be fcdlowed by a full analysis of Langdon’s text in vol. 23 no. 2 of 


•B&wliAKa IVS pi. 2?, M. 2, obr. 1S46; 6ud«a CyL A, c«L viil, IS, 
«te. Udjer’i viev (gwMrSw vnd in B&bt/lanisn, p. 28) that the 

saat of tho godi on the tope of mouBteias ii a Semitao eoseoytiiKL la oor* 
root, bat Cbio not ezdado it aUo u a Smorinn belief. 

**Th«B traneferred to Mardob’s tonplo at Bal^oo. 8 m JmWow, S<U~ 
Babyl&nim* uad AMyriono, 1. 130 i«g,, and jtopooCo of Beligfuu* 
BelUf <mS Bractios «a Bs^toiUo and Jtsyria, p. 92. 

*’ZA. 26. 317. Sm Eduard Ueyer’s romarks in ^imeKar ifnd in 

BairyioMtn, p. 114, who leavia the queataon opeik See farther, Jaatrow, 
CiviWnitian of Babj/Umia and Auffria, p 121 , and King, Siatory of Swtr 
artd J^icad, p. 52 eeq. and Appendin I. 
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the Arn^ricavi Journal of Simiiic Languages. Professor Sajes 
agrees with my viev that there is no account of a ilood in Lang* ** 
don *8 text {ET-^ository Txmei, November 1915), while Barton 
{ArcKoioiogy and the p. 283 note) as well as Prince (JAOS 
36. 90) and finally Peters in a review of Langdoia *s publication, 
also agree with me in rejecting all of Langdon’s theses. Irang- 
don's rendering of the text or rather hia two renderings^* are 
full of false translaticvs due to hia faulty mediod and lack of 
attention to philological niceties, as his text is full of errors, some 
of which he has now himself recognised, though by no means 
hll,•* *57e are concerned here merely with the first two columns 
of the text 

The text opens with a description of the god Enki and his 
consort Nin-eUa who dwell alone in a mountain, described as a 
‘hdy place,’ Ki Asagga,*® corresptmding to E Asagga, ‘beCy 
house' and Eli Asagga in the Bridu version of the beginnings of 
things above analysed. 

The name of the moontain is written with a sign the readier 
of which is doubtful Langdon’s proposal to identify it with 
Dilmun, written invariably Ni*Tuk, is good enough as a guess 
but Ml examination turns out to be indefensible.^ X<et us call 
the place X for the present. Bmpbasis is laid upon the fact that 
Bnki and his consort are 'alone' (lines 7 and 10). If, there* 
fore, the 'holy place’ in the mountain X is further described 
in a deecrip^oiii comprising lines 13*21, as a spot where animals 
did not carry on their nsnal activities associated with them, it 
is reasonable to c<«LcIude ^at such a description is merely a 
poetic manner o£ emphasizii^ that no ftnimAia were found there. 
In other words Bnki and Ninella are in a wwld in which there 
is not as yet any animal life. The raven, it is said in this 
descripti<m, did not croak, the kite (T) did not shnek, the lion 


* What be ca]lfi a revised treasIaCioa is gUea hr bis ia the 

Xim4i for Jazuiarr, 1916, pp, 165*168, uid we ere now protalsed e third to 
be ieeaed in Frenoh, which he aanooncee wiH be the ‘final’ one. 

** See his ‘OrdOeel Kotes upon the Epie of Paradise,' JAOS 86.140145, 
the 'onerifipsl' ahanuter of which will be shown by me in my article in 
AJBL. 

* The epithet oeoun three times, lines S, 4, 6, and is to be supplied m 

9 and probably also m line 1; it alternates with SI ’pure' in lines 6, S, 
and 18. ' 

* See the disoQseioa of this reading in my article in AJSL. 
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did not sUy, the wolf did not plunder the lambs* ** the dog did 
not tear the hide* and the tinideolified animal (now read tebn 
b 7 Langdon) did not graze, the young did not graac (!) witli 
the mother, the bird of heaven did not do something, the dove 
did not hatch (!).«* To aasamc these lines to he a deecription 
of a primeval Paradise wlipvc* hU was ‘peace and bliBB,' as 
Langdon proposed, is tOc'Hrly out of the queetim. If we had 
merely tlie lines about the lion, wolf, and d^, the interpreta¬ 
tion would he poKsible, bnt a diffloulty ariees with tlio ‘raven’ 
and ‘kite.’ WJiy slionhl ravens not croak or kites not shriek? 
That surely would not seriously disturb the bliss of Paradise, 
unless we affliimc that Bnki and his consort were ‘nervous,’ 
sensitive te unpleasant noises. Line 18, where it is sidd that 
the zebu (!) did not 'graze,' is fatal to Langdon’s thesis.^ 
But human life is also non-existent in the ‘lioly place.' This 
is indicated in lines 22-25, again iix poetic fashion, by saying that 
there were no diseases, that no one said ‘mother’ or ‘father.’ 
Since diseases were believed to he due to demons tliat had found 
t hw r way into the body and which had to be exorcised in order 
that the sufEerv might be relieved, the absence of disease was 
^e to the fact that there were oo demons, and this ag^ because 
there w»e no people whom they could plagoe. ‘Father’ and 
‘Mother’ was not said because there were no parents to be 
addressed and no children to address them.^ 

The description in col. i of our text is, therefore, that of a 
world in existence but empty, and the reason for this absence 
of animal and human life is clearly iitdicated in line 26 where it 
is said: 

la the pure place, no water flowed, 

In the city no water was poured out. 

Without water, life cannot exist, vegetation cannot spring up. 
The total absence of human activity is again indicated in the 
following lines in poetical fashion, after which the goddess 
^uxeUs^represented at once as the daughter and cimsort of 
Bnfci—^peals to the latter to supply the 'city‘ which he has 


* So Priaet suggeM (JAOS SC. M). Tbe T«rb« at eadi of the Uses 
19-21 are brokos off or doid)tful. 

* Sm for a full dlaouasiOQ tbe article ia iiJSL. 

**ParaU«l poetic phraase is Sumeriaa produotiosa wUl be fonad ia xaj 
article la AJSL. 
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fowided willi driukiug water m abuEclance.** The 'cit 7 ' is 
equated with the locality X m which Bnki ami Niiiella dwell 
and tl»e wish is expressed that the *ftity’ and 'place may drink 
water in abundance* and become tiie ‘liouse of the gathering 
pUfn of the laud.' The ‘city' as in the ‘Eridn* version is 
coucvivcd merely as a place to be inhabited. 'Wlit-i'cver a god 
ilw('ll» ihero is a ‘city,’ of which the god is the patron. au<l 
wlicro lie is worshiped. The ‘house* is the temple, as at once 
the home of the gocl and the sanctuary to which worshipers eomo 
to pay their homage. ‘Land,’ ‘city,' and ‘temple’ are thus 
regarded as synonymous terms, as in the ‘Erida’ version. The 
request of Ninella is granted, and in fartlier sequence the com* 
ing of tlie waters Is pictured as the result of a between the 
god ami the goddess, designated in this episode as Nintu ‘the 
mother of the land,* her name signifying the ‘lady of birth.*** 
The result is a nch Tegetati<«, poetically described as*’ 

Like fat, like fat, like rich eream, 

Nintu, the mother ef the land, bronght forth. 

With the further episodes in this interesting text in which the 
drenching of the fields is twice again described we are not con¬ 
cerned, but merdy with the view of Beginnings as set forth in 
the first two columns. This view has such points in common with 
the ‘Eridu’ version as to make it evident that the two belong 
to the same <ffder and reflect the same climatio conditions. They 
must have criginated in a regiem where water was not plentiful 
and where as a coosequeoco vegetation and life are associated 
with the coming on of the rainy season. The world, therefore, 
is pictoxed as beginning in the fall when the rains set in, and 


*linoe 91 to OoL ii, 10. Tbc clo«hi^ haot oi OoL i broken off. Ob 
tfiia douUe relehoiidiip of NSnaUa (elsewhere deeigaated as Oamsalmmca 
(ooL ii, 91) and Nintu (eoL ii, 21), see my artuls in AJSL. The eon- 
septsoA met with elsewhere. If a male dsi^ is pictured as the atartug- 
pcrat of the onwerse, the first goddess is prodneed by him and beeoaee 
lOe coBsoR; she is, therefore, daughter and i^e. If i fe&ale d«i^ U tb« 
starflng-polntT she prodooea a son who beoomes her hoebaad. e. S'* 
Xebtar and Tanunus. 

• On the sigBifieence of tbU ^bolian, the rain S4 the lead of the 
god ponred into the womb of the poddess ae 'Uother Sirth,’ see the 
aitlele in AJ6L, where paralWs from other sobtcm are adduoed, 
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not in the ipring when the storms and raina cease. Such a con¬ 
dition is apt to prerail in mountainoos districts where the 
streams aw low or entirdy dried up in the dry season and 
depend upon the rains to fill them a^rain, in rontraat to a moun- 
taiultas plain liie the Euphrates Valley, where the streams, fed 
from their sources, flow in abundance during the entire year 
end during the rainy wasou overflow and cause bmndaiions. 

EeJd and his consort ajK* dc«cribcd as dwellii^ in a mountain. 
Naturally, the old Siimerian talcs of Beginnings were modified 
when the Sumerians left thoir mounts homes to eomo to the 
Euphrates Valley. Instead of the locality X in the mountains, 
the old cities in which the Sumerians established themselves, and 
more particularly Bridn at the head of the great body of water, 
became ihb scene of action- Bnki. himself, whose name signify¬ 
ing ‘The lord of the land' (or more vaguely ‘place') becomes 
a water-deity and is identified with Ea whose homo is the ‘groat 
deep,' i. e. the A contrast is set up between the 'bitter 

waters' of the Apstl, and the sweet, drinkable waters of tin* 
streams; and in other ways the old myth is modified, indica¬ 
tions of which are to be seen in Langden’s text and become more 
proaotiDned in the ‘Bridu’ vewiem. The final updwt of the 
process is ttie grafting of tiie ‘Akkadian' view of Beginnings 
upcm the ‘Sumerian' omiception as we find it in ^e composite 
produdaon, CvnMforw Tesria, 13, pi- 8648- In thus distinguish¬ 
ing between Sumerian and Akkadian views of B^innings, many 
passages in the somewhat mixed conceptions held of Bnki-Ba 
become clearer. It has always been puzzling to find him 
addressed by two names, conveying such contradictory points of 
view as ‘a god of the land' and a god whoso ‘house,' i. e. his 
dwelling-place, is the ‘water,’*" and which leads to making him 
the or Sar apst, ‘king of the deep,’ or the ‘Lugal- 

Du-Azagga,' ‘king of the holy habitation'—a synonym of the 
‘deep.’ In long lists of the names and attributes of Ea, e. g., 
Cuneiform Texts, 24, pi-14-15, we find designations that belong 
to a water-god such as Lugal-id-ds, ‘king of streams' (line 23), 
by the aide of others like Dug-gfi-bur, 'potter' (line 41 and 43), 
which p<ant to a land deity- The frequent aaaodation of Bnki-Ba 


••ConToyed by the two signs Ss'bouse' end a ‘weter,' whether this 
be the cerrset etymology w oenly a play on the oeme. 
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with the working of met&ls** liicewisd is more appropriate to a 
god whose home is in the mountains where metals are found, 
than to 8 god who dwells in the waters. The ^mboliaoi on 
Boundary Stones where Eoki>Ea is represented es a ram’s head, 
alteiijafing or combined with a goat-fish,“ may perhaps be 
explflined in the same way as due to a eombination of two differ¬ 
ent conueptions. However the combination of Euhi with Ba 
is to be accounted for, so much at least is clear that Buki repre¬ 
sents orj^slly the Sumerian 'land’ deity, who as the earliest 
god is naturally viewed as the creator of the universe. He 
becomes in this capacity the Bn-An-Ki, ‘ the lord of heaven and 
earth’ (C«n«/Ofm TixU. 24, pi. 14, 18), and the Nu-Dim-Mut. 
the general 'artificer’ (line 19), whereas Ba is distinctively 
a coiicepticm that refiects conditions as they eiisted in the 
Euphrates Valley and must have originated in that region. We 
cannot go so far as to assert that the name is of ‘Akkadian’ 
origin (in which case the writing E~a, ‘house of water,’ would 
be an etymc^ogical ‘play’), but we may say that the Sumerians 
did not know of Ba till they settled in the land of the ‘Akka¬ 
dians.’ They added to the ‘land’ and mountain ’deity’ the dis¬ 
tinction of being also tiie lord of the Beep, and in that capacity 
called him Ba. 


V 

There is another aspect of the contrast between the Sumerian 
and Akkadian views of Begizmlr^ tiiat should be hoe consid¬ 
ered, namely, the bearings of the thwaa here brought forth on 
the remarkably sinular eentrast between the two accounts of 
creation in the Boc^ of Genesis, the so-called P document, Gen. 
1-2. 4* and the J account Gen, 2. 4*^5. The P document pic¬ 
tures the beginning of things as a time when the Teh6m, i. e. 
the watery tiement (’Tiamat) covered eveiytbing—a time of 
lawlesaness expressed by the famous phrase ToM Wa-BoM. The 


* Bee Jutrov, Sahyionieni wtd 1.174 ud S98, wb«re 

etiiw dasigDatiooa of Ea la his edacity m the patron of th« metal work- 
are will bo foGfid, ineluding Nia*Eur, lord of tb« mouatnine. In Qua 
oapMi^ bo ia cnllod Nui igi-laffiga-gia (Cvnaf/om S4, pL 14, 

S8). 

” See tbo list in Hlnko, A }/0*d Sovnd&ry 8%&iu of KobnoltoAroew 1, 
p. 241. 
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wrtli ia submerged beneath the waters, and when these are 
gathered into one pla-se the earth appeofs covered with ver¬ 
dure, whereupon vegetation follows. Then «der is established 
in the universe by pla^g the sun and moon in control of the 
regulation of time and seasons—very much ta in the Akkadian 
version,*^ though with the modifications called for to adapt the 
old nature myth to an advanced monotheistie coacepfion of ere- 
aticai and of Divine government. TJie world begins with the 
drying up of tlic waters axid the cessation of storms and rain 
in the sprii^. In tho J Document—the older of tlic two llm 
picture ia just the reverse. The earth exists, but it is 
There is no life in it—*no one to till the ground/ because no 
rain had fallen upon it It is cmly after the earth is drenched” 
that vegetation spears, preparing the earth to sustain hiunan 
and animal life. The world, therefore, begins with the coming 
of the rainy season, i. o. in the fall, pcercieely as in the Suiucrian 
view of Beginnir^.” As between the two Biblical versions, the 
one in the J document fils in with dimatio cMiditions in tlxc 
interior of Palestine—a mountainous region with only one la^c 
river and with smaller streams and brooks that are very low or 
entirely empty in the dry aeaswx. The wdiare of the popxxla- 
tiw is d^endoLt up«3 the fall and winter rmns—tho early and 
the late rains. Heoce in the Jewish ritual, as developed in poet- 
exilic days, the prayer is inserted at the time of the harvest 
festival that the early and late rains may fall in abundance.” 
The P version, on the other hand, refieota so unmistakably the 
conditions in Babylonia that there can be no doubt of its being 
an importatiem, superimposed through the sojourn of large bodies 
of Jews in that r^on after the fall of the Southern Hebrew 
mcmarct^. It fdlows that the traditional cdebratiim of the 


•TeWet V, 

* Tbe pusfiog 9d of (3«Q. t. 6 eoav« 7 ( ia sooM way tbe aotioa at • 

tboteugh diMchiAg of tH« ooiL , 

* It is only proper to add tOat Profsesot Saye* wu tbe dnt to suggest 
ta SMlogy betwMO this Biblical versioa aod the SomerisA point of tiew 
(SepoHtor^ TmM, Korember, ISIS), though I had resehed Wy cdneluaeiu 
adepsndeiitlty before Seyee’i article eame aXo my hendn. Note the curi¬ 
ous reeeahlBDce is eonstrucUen between dm. i. 5 'pleat of the field bad 
not yet sprouted, herb of the field bad not yet grown’ and the opeoiog 
licea of the ‘Eridu’ Tereioa (p. S8C, above). 

** Beznbits, /swish 5srvi««t ia SpA«popas Ofvd Some, p 1S8 tsq. and p. 
130 ssg. 
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Jewish Hew Year hi the faJl of tlic year, still maintained iu the 
orthodox ritnal of today, is older than tlie Jewish calendar 
which hearing the official year witli tlie first spring montli. The 
calendar is doe to direet borrowing from Babylcaiia, as is recog* 
nizod in tlie Talmud.”' Therefore, such a statemont as that the 
month of the Exodus from Egypt is to be reckoned aa the first 
of the mouths”” even though the older namo of the mouth ia 
giveu,”' along with the specific designation of ^e seventii mouth 
as the Hew Year's time,”” is to be found in the P doeoment and 
rofiects the same influences that are betrt^ed in P's version of 
creatics). To avoid the inconsistency of celebrating a 'New 
Year's day' at the beginning of the seventh month, P avoids 
the designation New Year and calls the festi¬ 
val fn?? 'Memorial of the Trumpet Sound,'®* or 

rrj^nn OV. ‘Day of the Trumpet Sound.’ He clearly has a pur¬ 
pose in doing so,”* but popular tradl^on, which is always stronger 
than official doctrine, maintuned the designation for 

the established celebration of the Now Year m the fall.”” Does it 
follow that, because tJie P version of creation betrays direct evi¬ 
dence of having been introduced into Genesis imder influences 
emanating from Babylonia, the older J version is to be brought 
into direet connection with the Sumerian View of Begmnings t 
Hardly, for in view of the wide-spread tendency to evolve crea¬ 
tion myths and tales among pec^le everywhere after a certain 
stage of cnltore had be» reached, whan man's sense of euri* 
osity is aroQsed as to how this world in which he lives, and how 
the larger universe above him came into being, it would be 
natural for the inhabitants of Paleetine to produce a concep¬ 
tion of Beginnings that woold reflect climatic c^mditions pre¬ 
railing in that country. The J version would, therefore, be the 


■ Talmud Tarahalfflj, Both ba-Sbasa 1, 1. 

-Sxodoalg, 8, 

*Sx. 18. i; 88. IS; 84 18; alM BMt 16. 1, i^peara to he tb« 
flonrea for the laat two pinngw ia Exodoa 
••IieT. 28. 24 
•NwB. 80 . L 

” Ezekid 40. 1, hoir»?ax, uwe the phy aa e the only oeeuiraace in the 0. T., 
hat even here the dreek text hw ‘firet month.’ 

* See further oa thii pednt Paul Tola, I>a4 J^eitfohri/e/t /ohteM, p. 10 
reg, 

SO J409 86 
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inJigenouB one 5 ” the P, the borrowed one. The analogiee pre¬ 
sented by the former with the Sumerian view would be due lo 
aimilar cliroetic conditions in the districts in which they aroae. 
Tbo theory of direct borrowing in the eai»e of the J Tereion ie 
also excluded by the predominance of the Akkadian version in 
Babylonian literature, 1ea<lmg as wc liavo sei'ii to attempts to 
adapt the old Sumerian myths to the Akkaillan point of view 
and of which soine jlluatraliona have hifii given. 

Traces of the Sumerian view, however, 8 urvm*<l in Babylonian 
Literature,** aiu! if the above endeavor to differentiate 


• Aecorcliag to tite fragnoot of the cOd CeuMBitiah ‘ Bgrieulturel * oab 

ondar found in Qoaer SMtemait of tho PoJMtiM ^*ptcr<Ktoi» 

y«d, 1909, p. $;) Uio yaer began in Uie faU. Tho old Por^ 7«ar like* 
vise began is the fall but waa aflorwawla-^ Id the Av«ta—tranaferrecl 
to tho ipripg, no doubt again usiler Babrloolao isiluoneo. See Jaokeon, 
•IraiuecJie Beligion,’ is GraadfiM drr iraxMC^m PkUctcffic, 2. 677- Siml* 
lari?, the aa^t Arahi, who under for^gs iDfiueseee traaaforred the oUler 
Kew Tear'a period from the fall to the epring (WoUbaoean. Butf Ata- 
biHhm BeiAmturni, p. 99). 

* Theee are, is fact, aozoe isdleatioiia that the eerenth month «aa at 

oM Ust* regaled is Bab;looia like Kiaaa aa 'the begtmlng of the rear.’ 
Sm Jaafrov, SoUfion fiobyloMene wtd &. 462, is the dlaeuaalon 

of an wplahator? eoDAoot to as official report of the ^pearasce of the 
new & 00 B. Tbe Babyloslaai ma? bare had, like the Jews, two ’ ealendara, ’ 
an official osa begiosisg in the apring and a ‘religioue’ ose bagiQoing in 
the falL If BO, the latter would be a trace of the older SnmerSan view 
wbieb, ai we have sees, wouhl have led to begionisg the jear is Uio fall. 
7be ssjna for tbe aevepth month fairSlv wliieli boa tbo force of ’beginning* 
(aee Muae-Amolt, Aityrian DMUmary. p. ISOI'J) likowlao i>omla in this 
direetlon. The Sumerian (leAignatlon of this month J>u-Aaagga = * )ioIy 
habitation * is a direct teferonce to tbe place where Enkl asd bla eouaert 
at tha beginning of thiitga dweU; asd H U tntoreetlng to note as a further 
baea of the Bmoerias view localising thia bol? plaee in a ‘ncustain, * (and 
noi in tbe Eupbratee Taller), that is a bUingoal hrms {Rawlisson T., ^ 
50, 6*) ^Q-Asagga ia equated with iodd, ‘ourantalB,* farther described 
as Eli bTam-tar-tar-ri-a-se^o4sr tm&tvm, 'place of fate*.* The same 
Do-As^ga thus appears to be a direct allaslon to a ‘SsmeriiA* mrth, 
soeh as ws bass in the two Bomerian vertiona of Beginoiogs above analrso<1. 
Tbo designation of Nabu aa tbe god of the Du-Aaaggo, ’hoi? bal'lta- 
tioB,* (Brunnow, so. 9609) ia of courae a late tranefar of tho attributes 
of Boki-Ea at a iriian Enkl had become a ’irnter-god,’ end tho Bu* 
Aaagga bad been t dentifled with tho aped or 'deep. ’ 

Tbe asBWQptlcn of 'two' calendan is notbiog unujtual. The BabbU, 
in fact, rocogaiee ‘four’ New Tear parioda: (1) let of Nisas u 'dvil,’ 
for dating rdgns of rulers and for feetivals^ <2) lat of Tiabri for reckon- 
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the Sumerian and Akkadian vieies of Beginnings is correct, we 
would )ia» also a valuable criterion for distinguishing, in the 
concept ioiiH t^iincct<Kl with Bnki-Kn, as in the case of other dU* 
tinutly Sinncrian doiUca like ISnlil, and in the transfer of the 
attributes of such gods as Eoki and Enlil to the later head of 
tin* Rahyloinan pantheon Marduk, between traits that rodoct the 
original nature of thoae deities, and such as are due to the natural 
process ic traneferrhig conceptions of gods belonging to a 
mountainous people with the climatic and economic conditions 
appertaining thereto, to become the protective Powers of an 
agricultaral population, dwelling in a region in which water 
was plentiful. 

ing time and aa the agricoltunJ Neff Year; (3) lat of Slol (eixth month) 
for tithing eattio; acU (4) 1st (or 15th) of Sheb&t (eleventh month), the 
New Year for trees (Tahond BaUi, Bosh )ia*Sbaoa, 1 a). 

Finally, the order of the months in the older Babylonian ealendAr, in 
foree during the Sargm period and hi the Vr dynasty, polnU to a year 
beginning in August'Septeuber. 8ee Kugler, und 

tn Bahcl, i. 174 aeg. This wouhl reflect the Bumorian point of view, 
whereas the chaiigo during tho TTammurApi iieriotl to a ealender beginning 
the yeor witii tlko Arst spring month woold be due to the asswUon of 
Alikadlan iutlueiice. It may bo tiint as a cousoc|uouce of (lie mixture of 
two (bffereut points of A'lew 'two* ralondara eojitiuued to bo rceogoisod, 
at least for a time, the older one surviving in the enlt and the later one 
beoomlng the calendar for dated documeute and the like. The rela* 

tionsKip betweu the older aad later Babylonian calendari U, bowerer, a 
enbjeet that reQwixee further taveetigataon. 




/raniati VUw$ of Origins in conntcti&n «>itX SvmAof Babylonian 
Ssiw/#.—By Albert J. Caekot» Prof< 2 fisor m the Univeraity 
of PfmuyWania, Philadelphia Pa. 

la hia notable artide * Sumerian and Akkadian Viewa of 
Baginninga’ Professor Jastrow oalls attoution to tiic marked 
contrast between tbo cosmologies of the two races Unit met in 
Chaldea. In tJio riew of tlie Sumeriaus there is not oven an 
approach to a creation, Tlie existence of the earth, of riviTs, 
moonfaius, and eves cities, is assumed, as cities are above all tiic 
dwell ing'places of the gods and a god is not concuvahU with- 
<mt a dwelling. Life then com^ on Barth through the introduc¬ 
tion of water and irrigation. Man also results from a union 
between the water-gods. According to the conception of the 
Akkadians, on the otlior hand, the watery deep is disortlor, and 
the cosmos, the order of the world, is due to the victoiy of a 
god of light and spring over the monster of winter and water; 
man is directly made by the gods. 

h^ths have an essentially migratory esstancc. They aro 
very easily transferred from one natimi to its neighbors, ^^en 
they are not taken over as a whole, tb^ often exert an influence 
cm the original traditions of the othv peoples. It may therefore 
prove of value to examine the ideas of the Iranians regarding 
the beginnings of things, to endeavor to disentangle the original 
myths from the intricacies of Maedean tradition, and to compare 
the Iranian accounts with both Sumerian and Akkadian stories, 
in order to establish to bow great an extent Chaldean beliefs have 
influenced, in this respect, the views of the neighboring Aryans 
of Persia. The necesmty of such an inquiry seemed to me the 
mors urgent l>ecause, according to the views that I laid out in 
an article published in tbs Afneneofi Journal oj Theology, Jan¬ 
uary, 1917, the ideas of Chaldeans concerning gods and morality 
exerted a decisive induence on the reli^m of the Indo-Iranians 
at a very early period. 

I 

SuMBiOArr Views ok BsomKitcoa ' 

The Sumerian acconnt of Beginnings centers around the pro¬ 
duction by the gods of water, Enki and his consort Nin-ella (or 
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Dangal), o£ & nximl>er of l)riagui^ run to the deso* 
I&te fields of a di7 coatioeat Life both of vegeubUe aad acii* 
male foUcrwa fbo profasim of the vivifTing waters. There is a 
central sea into vhich the ebannds and riv e r s eonrerge. This 
eea is, of course, the Persian Golf, which was considered to be the 
'eonfiiicnco of g&eams** and was the object of a spedal reTer< 
ODcc as sacred to EnkL* In that process, a mountun also seems 
to have pUjed a part, jn^ii^ from the efforts made hy Sume* 
Hans in the Chaldean plain to make up for the absence of 
mountains by erecting staged towera The legend appears thus 
to have originated not in the walaiy valla? of the Enphrates 
but mi the shore of the Perrian Chilf m a dry country in the 
Vicinity of moantains. In the process of life’s prodnctimi besides 
Knki, the personally of hia emisort is very cmispienoua. She is 
called Nirt-BUa, 'the pure Imdy/ 2><imp«xl>f^unn<i, the ‘great 
Lady of the Waters/ Nin^Tn, 'the Lady of birCh.' She ia hoth 
daughter and wife to Enki and it would appear that from their 
unim, a obild was bom who was to be the ancestor of man¬ 
kind, according to Prol Jastrow’e interpretatiou of a recently 
discovered tablet published by langdon under the title Tho 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, ihe Piood and the Pail of Man. In 
later traditions, the personality of that Great Lady seems to 
have been overshadowed by that of Ishtar, who absorbed several 
of her fonctionB. 

It is most natoral to compare the Sumerian story of the mtro< 
dnotaoQ of water cm Earth with the Iranian account ot the 
ereatimi of wateta. The fifth Taaht teQs us that Masdih has 
(created watews. Th^ etmverge into the eea Vourukasha, 
'ocean with large gnlft,’ that coven (S!ie*thlrd of the earth, in 
the dlreeticm of the aouthsm limit of the mythical mountaiii 
Hara Beresaid, ‘the high Hare,’ later identified with Mt. 
Alburz, but in reality merdy mythieaL So wide it is it 
contains the water of a thousand golfs. It has a thousand out¬ 
lets. Thoee ontleta are of varioiLS asee. Some are great, some 
are dkoall, seme are so la^e that a man with a horse ^ould com* 
pan them around in forty days (Tt. 5. X 4). 

All waters omtinitously flow from the source ArdvT Sura 
Anahita. There are a hundred thousand gddeo ebaoneU and 


' JftsWow, SsUfiion e/ ^eaylMAe aad Aerpric, Boetda, 1894, p f77. 
•Ib.p B97. 
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the water, warm and clear, goes through the channels towards 
mount Hflgar, the lofty. On the Riimmit of that moiinlain is 
lake Urvis, 'the turmoil’; into that lake the water flows, 
becomes quite purified and comw back through a different golden 
channel- At the he^lit of a thousand wen an open golden branch 
from that channel is conneeted with the sea Vourukaaha, from 
there one portion flows forth 1 o tlie ocean for the purification of 
the sea, and anoth<T portion drlxzlcs In moisture upon the whole 
of the earth aiul all tbi* creatures of Maada acquire health from 
it and it dispels the drynesa of the atmosphere. Anti there arc 
three large salt was and twenty-three small. Of the three, Pfu- 
tika {Peraian Golf) is the largest, in which there is a flow and 
ebb. 

The great spring ArdvT Sura Anahita is th© life-increasing, 
the berd-ioereasing. the fold-increasing who makes prosperity 
for all countries (7t. 5.1). It runs powerfully down to the sea 
Vourukaaha. All the shores of that sea arc boiling ov<t when it 
plunges foaming down there, with its thousand gulfs and Its 
thousand channels. 

Now, it is vary interttting to note that that precious spring 
is worshiped as a gqddws. and, w contrast with the other drities 
of Iran, is personified under the sppearanee ol a haodsome and 
stately n^Eoan. She is a taix maid, most strong, tall of form, 
high-girded. Her anas are white and thick as a horse’s shoulder 
or still thicker. She is full of gracefulness. She wears shoes 
up to the ankle with all aorta of ornaments and radiants (Vt. 6, 
7, 64, 78). 

This seems to point to the existence of material reprcaeula- 
tions of the goddess, something very nn-Aryan and the borrow- 
ing of that goddess from Chaldean people has been suggested. 
Prof. Cumont* thinks that An&bita is Isbtar and this is indeed 
tbe view of several scholars. This view is not unfonnded, sinca 
much emphasis is laid on tbe part of Anabita as a goddess ol 
fecundation and birth.* Moreover in Ach^menian inscriptions 
Anihita is associated with Ahura Mazdih and Mithra, a triad 
eotrespMidvag to the Chaldean triad: Sin—Shamash—Ishtar, 
'AKijn* in Strabo* and other Greek writers is treated as an 

* IM Stliaknu ori<ntaUt dan* te poganim* rtmain, p $17. 

«Tt 5. 8, S, etc. 

* 6tr«be 15. 3,15. Cf, JlOuJtoii, Sariy ZcToastrifiniam, p. 100. 
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And indeed the identifieetiou of Anihita with Isbtar in the 
minds of both Cbeideans and Fenians seeois unquestionable. 
One may. however, wonder whether the great ImpoHanco taken in 
Chaldea by Isbtar at the expense of Other deities has not con* 
tribunal in connecting with that goridnw a story that resembles 
rloKcly the {Sumerian acconot of .tbe production of life tlirough 
till* (expansion of waters in which the acting female deity is 
ICiikiV uonsoH, Damgal. It is indeed striking to compare the 
name of the Iranian godc|es with that of tbe Sumerian Lady $ 
the pure Lady, the Great l^y of Waters, tbe lAdy of birtli. 
Ardvi Sura AnoAita means indeed the Great tall) pure 
(spotless) Iiady. She presides over the production of life jnst 
in the same way as Damgal: ‘I, Abura Uasdih, I have created 
AnAhita to eecure prosperity to house, vill^^ district and the 
whole country. ** AnAhita secures abundance of cattle, joy, and 
success. Moreover An&hitA is also the X«ady of birth because she 
secures fecundation: ' (Anihita) who purihes the sperm of 
males, who purides tbe wombs of females to bring forth, who 
makes childbirth easy to women, who gives to mothers milk as 
required by time and drcamstances.** 

Thus, when tbe Iranians borrowed from neighbonng people 
that story which plays an important part in their myths, it was 
still very ulose to its Sumerian form. 

There is among Iranians another legend in which waters and 
rain appear as blessings and h^p in the cooeUtuiioii of the 
yrorXA. Xt is that the victory of Tishtfya (Sinus) over Apaosha 
(demon of drought) brought about a deluge that purided crea- 
ticA from ^ of evil germs deposited by Ahriman; but that 
story is coinected with other groupe of myths: the Akkadian 
story of the deluge the storm-oight td tbe Indc^Iranius. 

Tbs cwnecticm of water with plants is also exempiided by the 
good rain of Ameretatat (imiBortality) in which the germa of 
plants were with water eo that after that rain, plants 
grew up like hair upon the heads of men. This, however, is a 
story, but (dder is the myth of the tree Gaokerena, contain* 
isg the seeds of all plants, with their disease-killing properties, 
a tree of tmmorulity and growing in the midst of the sea Vouru* 
VaghtL That tree is attacked a water-lisard of Ahriman. 
This l^end preeerree traces both of the Indo-Eur^>een drink of 


•TV 5. 0. 
•It 5- 8. 
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inmortality (th« celestial hacma or soma), and of the belief 
of Semites aboot the tree of life and the dragim of the deep. It 
is more desirable to ctasider this in connection with the niythx 
treated in the next chapter. 


II 

AazAWAN Vit:ws or Begin nings 

The Aklradian account of the origins of tilings contern. as we 
have said, around tiic Tnylh of tlio struggle of a god of light 
against a monster living in the watery and chaotic Deep, called 
Ti&mat in Babylonian records. TIlo meaning of the story is 
that the world was produced by a victory of order over chaos. 
The part of the great gods was to introdnoe order. The victory 
of order is symbolized in the conquest of the tablets of fate, by 
which gods preside over order. 

TiSmat had many associates, great serpents and farious vipers 
(Jastrow, op. oit. p, 414). In the form of the narrative that is 
found in cuneiform tabletSi Marduk aasails the monster with h 
most powerful weapon that seems to he the thunderbolt. He is 
also helped by winds. This cosmc^ogic myth is indeed in its 
caigin a stcsmi myth (Jastrow, p. 429). Anyhow, for Akkad ians, 
life cannot be produced until a dry land emerges from a watery 
deep or a stm god c<BmQW9 a cloud m^tster or causes a rain or 
a winter to cease. Man comes last into the world. He is made 
by gods, by Ba or more often by Bel. He is made by a delib¬ 
erate act of the gods. Bt^ is said, for example, to have taken 
blood from his head to make man. 

There are, however, traces of a man being generated from a 
union betwe^ a san*god, e. g. Tammnr, and Isbtar as the Great 
Mother (Mother Barth), though originally tbia seems to have 
been a vegetation myth. 

Though one hardly finds among Iranian myths any direct and 
wholesale borrowing from those Akkadian legends, as seems to 
have been the case with the Sumerian eWrj of the Great Lady 
of the Patera, it is a fact that all the typical features of that 
second layer of Chaldean traditions is discoverable in Iranian 
mythology, and in many cases it seems undeniable that the primi¬ 
tive traditions of that Indo-European people have been seri¬ 
ously modified and enriched by borrowings or syncretisms under 
the infiuence of the abimdant store of Chaldean myths. 
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Th« fact that one does not find exact e^raleoia of the stories 
does not in the least diiomish the importance of the e(weldezLcefl 
in the main featnres. It ia indeed a vell'knovn tendencj of tales 
both to repeat tliccnaelTes with other ixames and to assimilate 
features belonging i^iginally to other stMdes. The durable ^ 
ment is to be foond in ^ieal incklenta. The tom internal 
devdopmeot of Persian traditioia provUea a decisive demon* 
strut ion ol that statement. The stoiy of Kereeaapa, for instance, 
lakes a very important place in Utddle Persian tames. In the 
Avesta, it is only occaaiMially alltided to. One reports the slay¬ 
ing of dragema by Eeresaapa, the son of Thrita Athwya, while 
Thraetaons (Fandun), who is also a atm of Thnto Athwya, is 
the hero of the typical stoty of the slayii^ of a dngon, the myth 
of Ashi Dahaka. Keresaspa appears therefore to be a mere 
doublet of the other hero. In Pahlavi books an extensive litera¬ 
ture is devoted to the explMta of Qursbisp (Eereeaspa), the hero 
with the dnb. His epic haa accrued from several episodes of 
various mgin, most of them stories of contests with monsters 
and elements. In the Sbih NImah, Garshisp has again faded 
away and bis mm same ia preserved in tiie person of a very 
inconspicuous king, while his exp1<Hto are attributed to heroes 
wlio are mere duplicates of his own peisMt ICs club is now in 
the hands of Buatam, who haa replaced him as a fiend^ayer. His 
epithet 5dmo has been detached so as to bec<mie a grandfather of 
Bnstam, Sim; while his other name Nariman has been made 
the great^raadfathw cd the same warri^. hCotuover, the Baby¬ 
lonian Btoty of the awsveloos birth of Btana’s vm and of an 
eagle who takes him to a moontain has now beem inO^>dueed 
into timi cycle cd legends given to thsm mother aspeoi 
That eagle rtseU is a fcatnre inherited froth the timo ^cn those 
legends of fiand-alaying heroes, both Aj^an and Semitic, were 
mere storm-myths. Thns the actors of the drama and the disposi¬ 
tion of the dramatic machinery vary continually but the essen* 
^ezoents remain: a hero ul d^ts against terrific 

mcEQSters, who slays tbun with a dob. 

The idea pervadwg all avWiiUn st4uries cmnected with the 
prodtt^tion of the w^id ia that there cannot be any world 
nor aoy life unless it be submitted to a rule, a law of csNler. 
The blind and dark tendencies of the unrestrained eleaexrta 
toward disorder petsonified in the form of sbapdess and devour- 
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iog moDsUrs liavd tlius to be conquered by the gods o{ light and 
order. The same conception is at the basis of Mazdcan cos* 
mogony and philosophy. 

In both Chaldean and Iranian accounts of creation, one flnda 
a successive introduction of order. The various elements of the 
world and the living creatures appear in sncccsMiou. In the 
narrative of tho Bundahishn." 0rmH7.<l fii’nt prociucea the celestial 
sphere and the stai^, llu'ti jii’ovidcK Ihc earth with fertilizing 
waters riiiining from the p<>ntval sea Vourukaslia, and next to 
that divides the cavlh into various countrica suparatotl by mouin 
t^U6 that center around Ilara Berexaiti Then appear tho 
plants, healing and feeding. They receive their pre^ertiea from 
the famous Oaokerena^tree, that presides over the development 
of vegetation. Then fire comes, which in the ideas of that 
was supposed to come from wood because it was produced by 
rubbing sticks against one another, Tlie king of free is tho 
BahrSm fire, or sacred fire. Then the animal word is prodiu^Hl 
in the form of a boll, the prototype of animal life out of whic h 
all other animals are brought forth. In the same way the fii'st 
man Qaya in dying becc^nsa the father of the human race, as will 
ba explained below. In such a the whede creation is realised 
and each past of it springs f«lh from a prototype. The idea 
saaois to have been earned out in artificial systematization, That 
same philosophical conoepriem has generated the theory of the 
ideal prototypes (/ravashi) of things, that are supposed to have 
first emanated from Mazdhb, so as to be realized later in the 
actual creation, a conception pretty near to that of Plato's ISiai. 

M azdab is considered primarily as the one who regulated the 
order of the world. In a fine passage of tlie Gathils (Vs. 44. 3), 
for example, we read: ‘ This 1 ask thee, says Zoroaster, tell me in 
truth 0 Lord: (1) Who was the first originator and the fatlier 
of Justice f Who gave to the sun and the stars their path, who 
made the moon to wax and to wane ... (2) Who gave a founds* 

tiem to the Barth and to the Clouds so that they would not 
fall, who created water and plants, who gave swiftness to clouds 
and wind, who is the creator of the Qood-Spirit (Vohu- 
hCanah) ... (3) Who is the benefactor who made light and 
dar k ness, who is the benefactor who made sleep and wakii^f 
Who made monung, mid-day, and nigbt, tiiat remind the wise 
of their duties! ’ 


* Btod^hiabii 1. Si ff. and tb« foUowuig diapterx 
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This* pasage is ver? typUiil of M&zdeaa coQeeptions. The 
separation of light from Oarknm. the aaoeiatiou of water with 
plants are csmitial features of tbdr cosuolog}'. Besides, one 
finds hero the continuotis asaocialion of the material order with 
the moral oue: the t am e lav that presides over the movement of 
euu and motti provides for juatica among men. 

Tile good order in the elements is reflected ia mind by a well- 
ordainud soul (Vohu-Hanah) and the recnrrmce of night and 
day must be TMtched by the regularity of man in hi* reli^ous 
duties. The same ideas are found in the Vedas, and both for 
Iranians and Indians there corRsponds to the path of the sun 
the path that man has to follow if be is to reach a successful 
end. 

Tile saino word (Skr. ric, Iran, erts or atXa) expresses both 
cosmic and mwal ^er, and that cmiception is absolntely essen* 
tial both in the Vedas and in Mazdeism. The great gods who 
preside over human life *nd conduct, VarunvHitra and Maz- 
dih-Mitbrs, are the enhancers of that essential law. It does not 
exclude human freedom, bnt in its genersl aspect it resembles 
very much the moira of the Greeks. What is nark for 

Homer is not so much <^aiQed by fate but in conformity with 
the right order of things. But the resemblance, so it seems, is 
greater stiU with the Babylonian idea of the wder to be intro¬ 
duced into the worid by the gods of light throogh the e<Hiquegt 
of the UbleU of fate, symbolizing the great law presiding over 
cosmic human evonts, a law that cannot fall into unworthy 
handa-^ was the ease with Zu^vithout impmling the ex is tenc e 
i£ the wtrid and of men. Sbamash, like Mithra, is the main- 
tainer of Justice and Law and at the same time produces order 
and stability in the w<sld. 

That law for the Aryans is often identified with the will, the 
commasd of Varuna or of Mas4ULh. Varau is the god of inde¬ 
fectible commends, and for Semites Sin plays the same part, as 
appears particolarly in a hymn quoted by Prof. Jastrow (op. 
oa. p- 303): ‘L«d, who directs destinies for distant days, 
strong chief, who fr«n the foondatioo of Heaven till the zenith 
passes a i(ffl g in brilliancy opening the door of Heaven, pr^ar* 
ing the fate of humanity, Lord, proclaiming the decision of 
Heaven and Barth, whose command is not set aside . . - When 
thy strtmg command is cstatriished oo the earth, vegelatiofl 
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sprouts forth. Thy strong command produces right and pro* 
claims justice to mankind . . .' 

Tlie admirable c(aiception of the rta is probably superior to 
all that is to be found in Babylonian religion and philosophy, 
and gives proof of an exalted mentality among the Indo*Iran* 
iauB/ This does not, however, preclude the fecundation of Aryan 
thought on this pmnt by tlio ccmtact with their neighbors at a 
very early period. But i« Ixyoiul tlic aeopc of the present 
study- "What intcreafs us more particularly is the association 
in Iran of the arta witJi the or ‘glory' that enables 

kings to ntle according to Ol der and justice (ei. the Persian 
name ‘the man who has the hvartnaK [Pers. /omu] 

of Justice'). Tliis ^vorensh may not fall into wicked hands, or 
the world is disturbed and desolated. It is thahks to the hvare- 
nah that Tima maintained order and peace in the world diirii^^ 
the Golden Age. He was robbed of it by the dragon Azhi 
JDah&ka, who brought the world into confosion and distrc!^ 
until ParldUn (Av. ThraStaona) conquered that fiend an<l 
restored order and prosperity by taking hold of the kvarenah. 
Other struggles are recorded as having taken place for the 
possession of the hvorenoA, the most typical being the great 
effort made by the Ahrimanian Airasyib (At. Fraograsyan) to 
seise that miraculcais powsf. 

la his fight with Ozavs, that ffend is supposed to have detained 
the rivers and desolated Iran by drought He is thus a water 
or cloud'dragon detaiobg the waters of the great sea (Vouru- 
kasha). He is supposed to live in an iron stronghold in the 
depths of the earth. There he conceived the ^esire of seising tbe 
hvarenah of Tima that had escaped Zahhab and had taken refuge 
in the midst of the sea Vourukasha.* He stripped himself naketl 
and swam to catch it, bat the GlMy fied away and an arm of 
the sea, called Lake Haosravah, resulted from tbe movement of 
the water. He renewed his effort) but each time a new gulf was 
formed and all was In vmn. Then the crafty Turanian rushed 
out of the sea, with evil words on his lips. He uttered a curse 
and said: 'Since I have not been able to conquer that Glory 
of the Aryan beings, I will defi.le all that is solid and fiuid, all 
that is great, good, and fw, and Ahura Masd&h will be afraid at 
the evil that I will produce.’ But he was made a prisoner by 
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Haoma and killed by HaoanTah (Eal Kbosrfi) in his 

CATe. The wars l>etween Afn^^b and the Iranians occnpy an 
important p<Htion of the Sbih l^mah, wbero they have aasunied 
a completely epic character. 

It tR difRcalt not to compare such a story with the efforts of 
Zh ill Babylonian myths to secoia the xocalled tablets of fate, 
that would give him full power over the world. Tlicre onsiies 
A great straggle betwemi Zn and Uardok, who dually takes hold 
of the Ubleta and reintroduces order into the world. 

Like all fundamental ideas in a creed, the notion of order 
was apt to be repeated under several and it is not sar* 

prising, therefc^ that in Zoroastrian ethics we find in Armaiti 
another aspect of good eemduet and order. It is ‘practical wis* 
iXom’ (Plutarch translates H by ov^), ethical as well as relig* 
ious, keeping man from all abuses, from presumption and 

frMQ idlen^ and disorder. It is the spirit of settled and aoUve 
life, bringing pro^>erit 7 in hemes^, the qurit of crrilizatitti and 
wisdmn against barbarism, disorder, and ignorance. The oramd^’ 
of the Vedas, that was merely ‘piety, accuracy in the observ¬ 
ance of the ritual, ’ has thus assumed in Iran goite a new ehar- 
acter. Moreover, she is there also an earth-goddess. She is 
both agriculture as the oceupatiim of civilised people and the 
frait-bearing earth. As will be shown bdow, she has there¬ 
fore embodied the cooceptioBS emmeeted with the Barth as 
a mother of creatores, but besides, she q>peais in Armenia 
as Sandamatkh (Spenta Annaid), a cdlaotive designating the 
abysses (vf Eseoh. ZL 16; see Hubsehmasn, Armen. 
GrammatOt, 1. 73). At the same tima she is protector of agri¬ 
culture, so that her name in the singultr (5poad<irame0 ^ tmed 
to translate nAwm. This shows that into all those ideas there 
have slipped coneepdms connected with the Chaldean god Ba 
and his associates. Ea inbabits the sobtarraneaa deep and is, 
at the same tima, the source of wisdom and culture. He is more 
properly the pemooxfieatlcnk of wisdmn wbile his intimate asso* 
date Beh more properly god of earth, impersonates practical 
wiadom.'^^ Berosus alludes to those emiceptiocis when ho speaks 
of Oannee, a mythical being coming out of tite waters of the 
abyss to give insCruetiim to the people until then steeped in 
barbarism.’* 


* @6764, Lcc tw m, p. ZOi. 
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In contrast with the deities of order and brilliance, liisordcr 
for Babylonians was impersonated in the monstrous Tifimat. 
To establish order, Marduk struck the Berpent with a weapon 
which apparently waa a thunderbolt- Prof. Jastrow shows witii 
much probability that the primeval Conti's! is h Ktorm-myth trans. 
ferred to the oriRiiia of tlio world- It Is a fa<'i that there In 
almost a repllea of Tift mat's story in the Mom-myth of 2u. 
In this talc bir<I» and biillx play h part ax wyiiihola of storm 
and clouila. 'An himself is a bin!. Il(* Is h kiiui of arcli* 
Satan, worker of evil. One day lu> endeavored to break 
loose from the control of tho sun. A storm, indewl. was viewed 
as a conflict between the clouds and the sun- In one form of 
the myth the contest takes place between Kn-lil end Z\x. Ba*lil 
holds in his po^easiwi the tablets of fate by means of which he 
enjoys supreme authority over men and gods, ^u is jealous and 
ha plans to take the tablets from the gods. The aame tablets, 
as we have said, play an important part in the Ti&mat*Mar(luk 
contest. The mcmater Kingn, symbol of Chaoe, was wearing 
them on his breast, but was obl^d to yield them to ^e god of 
light who replaced Chaos by order. In the contest with Zu. 
t^ forces of disorder are Let loose to bwAx an evtant that the 
ta3>lets fall« for a moment, into Zu’s hands. 

There are in the Veda a good many dcscripticms of fights on 
high. They arc essentially Btorm*myths describing the phe< 
nomens of the storm. It is an old myth, conunwi to all Indo* 
Buropean people, and there is no reason to believe that it has 
been borrowed from Semites. Storm-n^tha arise all over tlie 
world. Iq Indo-Buropean myths, the object of the coiitest is 
generally the conquest of the waters, which are imprieonGd by 
a dragon and which after the conquest of the monster, flow over 
the earth. Sometime the waters are compared to cows 
imprisoned in a mountain. Also the Arc of heaven is represented 
as produced on high and brought to earth by a bird or by a 
daring human being. 

Thus the production of water is the end of the erisis with the 
Ind<>Europeans who in ludia and Iran lived in countries where 
rain is rare. In ChaldcA, on the contrary, as Prof. Jastrow 
obaerves, there Is plen^ of water and storms are violent and 
destructive so that the victory of light and order over darkness 
and disorder is especially emphasized in the myth and is operated 
by the conquest of the tablets. In Iran a contamination of both 
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conceptions hss taken place. The relation to deiBMis of Yima 
the brilUfint. the king of the golden age, is verj miich that of 
order to disorder and of light to darknesa. Yima has subjugated 
the daiviis and thdr impa. He has taken from them all glory 
(Yt. 19. *11). He has trained them for his service (8hHh Nilmah 
5. 26). As long as Tima is a king with the kingly glory (kvare' 
»fth). Mi long do order, virtue, and proaperi^ prevail. 

Also the cosmogony of the Masdeans begins with a struggle 
between Maadah, the god of light and order, and the Bvil 
Spirit, the god of darknesa, Aagn Mainyu. The latter rushed 
from the abyss like a snake” to destroy Masdah's good crea* 
tion. A conflict ensned during which the Evil Spirit was struck 
by Masdilh and fell back into darkneca. Tbeolo^eal speculation 
has transformed that dragon st<Hy inasmuch as the weapem of 
Mazdah has been aaid to have been 1h6 all-powerful prayer of 
the shirft Vairya (HMiover) and the one greet conflict has been 
made into a aeries of tmrushes of Abriaan agiunst Ormasd’a 
successive creatiems. Also, the issue of the flgbt is supposed to 
remain undecided until the end of the world. 

Amcmg the inunmerable replicas of that dragon story ia the 
attack OQ the tree of life: *FrMn all the germs of plants ^e tree 
of all seeds was given f<«th and grew up in the middle of the 
sea Vourukasha and H caused all species of plants to increase. 
Hear to that tree of all seeds, the Gaokerena tree was produced 
to keep aw^ deerepitada. It is to bring about the renovatiou 
of the univtfse and the imnoortali^ that will fellow. Every 
one eaza.it beeoaos ImmortaL It k the chief of plants.’” 
The evil spirit fonned a lisard in the de^ water of Vouruksaha, 
ao that it Tnigfct injure the Gaokerena.** 

That story of a plant of life in a sea and of a serpent in tAe 
abyss savors, of course, very much of Sefnitisin, at least in the 
data of the tale. A very simiUr form of that legend is to be 
found in the myth of Gandarewa and Kereaasp& The latter, 
the greatest slayer of dragtms in Iranian mythology, as we 
have seen, sli^ the gtdden*heded fiend on the sea^^ora. Thk 
Iranian Gandarewa obvioosly is the same bung as the Vedic 


** Xlus psftiealar ii to bs fovad in t!u BanCnSioaf) dwcriptiwi (Bead. 
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Gandbatva, & lord of the abyes who dwells in the waters or in 
the deep regioos of the aky» where he is hoyering lihe a bright 
meteor. In the depth of the waters, he ia courting the aqueous 
nympha (Apsaraaes). He is a jealous guardian of the Soma aod 
detains it so that Indra must fight against him lai S«na as 
agunst Vrtra for water. That Gaudliarva-myth possibly arose 
from a contamination b<‘tweoii the Somitio stoiy of tlio monster 
of the abyss and some IndO'Buropcan storm'myth. 

It is curious to observe liow that one theme of the contest 
between a strong (and luinbioiis) hero and an all-devouring !4cr> 
pent has been repeated under various names in an eudloss si*rios 
of Iranian storiea 

The contest between the bealing and beneficent god Thraetaona 
and the serpent Aahi Dahaka, that later became the victory of 
FaridCn over Zobhak, the usurper of the kujgly glory (Auewe- 
710%), is the classical form of that dragon story. In Yasht 19. 47- 
79 one has a l<mg account of a similar fight between Aiar, the 
genius of fire, and that same Azhi Dabftka. Atar aspires to the 
cociquoat of the hvarenah so that he might rule in the world, hut 
Aahi, the thred>moathed dragem, ruehee upon Mm and plans to 
seeure that gloiy for hhoeeli so that fire might no more bla 2 e 
upon the earth and protect the wcrld of the faithful A victory 
of Keresaspa over Snivara is marked with the seme essential 
features. Sruvara ia a yellow and poUemoos snahe devouring 
men and houses. Sereeaspa jumps cm the dragon’s back and 
finally slays it outright with Ms dob. 

That victory over the forces of disorder and destruction ia 
es3)reased .by the abstract noim Vereikraghna, ‘victory over 
aggreasiem (veretkra),’ While the latter word u materialized in 
India in the person of Vrtra, ‘the adversary/ properly *the 
aggression,’ the name of the serp^t etmquered by Indra, the 
noun verethra^hna baa beemne in Iran the m^ 

drag^ dayer {Vrira-'ha/n, 'the killer of Vrtra,’ ia in the Vedas 
an epithet of Indra) who in Armenia was raised to the dignity 
of the great national hero under the name of Yahahan. He is 
bom in the ocean, masten Aahi and Yishapa^^ (an epithet of the 
former in the Avesta), and fetters them on Mount Demavend. 
Verethraghna, being a generic name for any fiend-slayer, is said 
in Tt 14 to appear under the moet various forms: wind, bull, 
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hone, bo&r, youth, bird, ete., til very w^>knowii p«r&»ifiea* 
tione oi the 

The myth of Tishtrya and Apaoefaa oeeapies a special position 
in this series. In this ease, the 8torm*mjt]i has been allied with 
a Kolar myth. Tishbya is Sirius, the star of the dog-days. It 
is to pTodaee the ]<Mig*wished-for summer rains after 

u period of drought daring which the deoMm Apaoslia, Mhe eon* 
<*caler,’ detains water. Tisbtrya assumes the form of a white 
horse with golden eara and meets Apao^a, a black horse with 
bald ears. At first the victory belmga to Apaoeha, but Tish* 
tiya resumes the battle and finally conquers, so that water falls 
in abundance on the earth. 

Maalaism knows even of a deluge of Tishtrya, which is but 
the transfer into primeval times of the rain-myth. That del^e 
is supposed to have purified the wmid from ill ereatores pro¬ 
duced by Ahriofesn piiw to the coming of rnAn Jt is thus a 
beneficent deluge, in cooformity with the spirit of the myth in 
which ram is considered to be a blessing, becaoee it removes the 
awful sconrge of drought in the countries of the Persian pla¬ 
teau.*’ 

As to the origin of man, one «leo finds in Iranian Edition, 
beside Aryan myths, some stories and some features which recall 
either Sumerian or Akkadian ideas and though in some cases 
they be mwe ct^eidences, it is hardly disputable that Chal¬ 
dean ccme^ftiMiB have crept into that chapter of Maadean cos* 
mogtmy. 

The idea tff a primitive man directly nsHa by a god is Akka* 
dian aXid h^ptts to be also the prevalent conceptioci in Zoroae- 
trisnism- Gaya hfaretan, * Homan life,’ is ths name of 
first man created firmn the sweat of Onuasd in the same way as, 
according to Serosas, cut off his head and made man from 
his blood. Ahriman obstinately attacked Gaya in various ways, 
as he was a creature of Onaazd, and finally put him to death. 
S'rom his body arose aD minerals: gold, silver, irem, tin, lead, 
etc. 0<dd was O^a’s seed that was entrusted to the earth and 
l»ecioQsly'kspt by 8peoU Annaiti, as the genius of Earth and 
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the mother of all creatures, and after forty years it brought forth 
the first human couple. 

This myth ia in clow parallelism with the story of the primeval 
oz. killed hy Mithra, from which sprang nil herbs and all 
species of animals. The coiipopfion of tin* production of vari¬ 
ous beings out of the bCKly of a prim«^val gigantic creature is 
fairly common in the mytliology of variouK uatloim kikI ia prob¬ 
ably of Indo-Thii'opcan origin, since it is iH-pwhK'wt iu the 
Scandinavian myth of the giant Tmir born from tln^ ity tOiaos 
and from whose atm sprang botii a man and a woman- Hr 
then sl^ by Odin and his comp anions, and of the flesh of Yiiiir 
was formed the earth, of his blood the sea and tiie waters, of his 
bones the mountains, of his teeth the rocks and stones, of bis 
liair all manner of plants. 

To come back to the first pair, it is according to the myths 
either fallen from the moon or sprung out.of a tree. The 
first conception seems to be Indo-European. The Slavs, indeed, 
say that the moon, wife of the sun, parted from him and fell 
in love with the morning star. She was then cut in two by the 
sword of Perkunas (storm-god) and thus gave birth to the 
primeval pair. ‘W'ith the Iranians, the seed of the primeval ox 
was also preserved in the moou and since daya’s story is but a 
doublet of that of the ox, it is v«y likely that the human pair 
originally also sprang from the moon. In the actual story, the 
pair, as has been said, is bom from the earth, fructified by Gaya’s 
seed, and in this tale, tliere is evidently an influence of coneep* 
dons ccmceming Mother Earth. 

But the prevalent opiniem for Maadeans is that the human 
pur was produced by a tree. Mashya and MasbyOi were united 
in a Kuds-plant ia such a manner that their arms rested behind 
their shoulders. The tree grew up and broi^ht forth fruits 
that were the ten variedee of men. The myth is certainly old 
and traces of it are discoverable in the myth of Tima, the first 
man (ia Iran, the king of the Goldai Age) who was sawn 
asunder in a tree 

In India, that same Tama revels with the gods in a* tree. The 
tradidmis of various nations know of .similar stories. In Greece, 
for example, the Corybants were bom ss trees, while Attbis 
sprang out of an almond tree and Ad<mis out of a myrtle. It 
is also to be compared iritb tbe myth of the tree of life of the 
Iranians, the Gaokerena. 
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tke pro<lae1i(Ki of mankind ig eooneetod the stcuy o£ 
an incest. Yaioa and Yaml,** the firct bunan b’^ings, according 
to the ludiasK, after some hcsitatwii bad intercoxuae and became 
tile anpcKton of the homan race. To the Vedic Yaiii&*YamI 
twins, corre^Mda in Persia the couple Yima'Yimiik. Yinak 
is a sister of Yima. Th^ is some remembrauce of a sexual per- 
vi*rsl(Hi in Ylmak inasmuch as she has intercourse with demons, 
but the real stoiy bas been transferred to the Eoroastrl&n human 
twins, Maahya an<1 Mashydi. Thej also have a loi^ beuta* 
tion before they agree to have sexual intercoaiae. Only after 
fifty years and when they bad become batefcl to Masddb did 
they remember their du^ and after nine months begot children. 

Stories of irr^ulsr sesnal intereoaine and especially of incest 
have ahsen in Iran fr<m conditiems special to the first man or 
the first human piur. Slither the marriage that generates man* 
kind takes place betvecai brother and sister (Ttma-Taon) or 
between father and daughter. Tbe relatimsbip of the primeval 
female to the primeval male of couise varies according to the 
mythical conceptiuiB in which th^ are invi^ved and is often 
ambiguous. The Snmerians, for instance, who admit that the 
first human child results frmn a union betweea a god and a god¬ 
dess, represent the mother^eify (Nin-Blla) both as a wife and 
as a daughter of Enki. h^^cal w even mystical conceptiona 
lead to these representationa. The Iranians, for instance, see 
in Armaiti, ‘piety, wisdom,' a daughter of Ahura Masdih. 
'Maad&h is the father cf the actavia Yohu hfimitb, whereas his 
daughter is Amaitz (good mind, wisdesn, piety) with her excel¬ 
lent wMks' (Ta 45. 4 ). But often also Amaiti is the mother. 
So, e. g., in Tt 17. 16 it is a^ of Aahi, 'recxnnpense of the 
faithful,': ‘Thy Father is .Ahura hfasdah, the ^eatcat and the 
best of aU Tasatas. Thy mother is H<dy Axmaiti. Thy brother 
is S^rsdjAa (Diadpline), the good, futhful to Asha, and the high 
and powerful Baahnu (Law, Bi^t), as well as Mithra (god of 
Justice) . . . Thy sister is the Masdean rdi^on.' Armaitz 
here is practically a wife to Ormaed and is, in fact, called so 
in Yisp. 3. 4, where she is rnoitimied with Religious Activity and 
Dedsurn aa Ormaad's wife (pAand). 

The aymboUc meaning of those generations is clear enough, 
but tha t the pei^de were cemsdoos of smne abnormality in. them 
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is shown by a passage quoted by Wert (SBB. 18. 415, App.): 
Spendarmat is said to be a female. She was siUing by the aide 
of Aahrmaad and she bad laid a hand on liis neck and Siartlmsht 
asked Auhrmaad about it, thus: 'Who is flila that site beside 
the© and thou wouldstbe aueh a frj<Mi<l to hor and abe also would 
be such a friend to theot Thou w)io hi! Auhrmasd tnmwt not 
thy eyes away from her and six* not from thoe. Thou who art 
Auhrmasd dost *iot rrl<*ase hrr from thy hand, and sho does 
not release thee from hor baJid.’ Ami Auhrmasd said: ‘This 
is Spendarmat who « my daughter, ike house mistrcf^e of «//; 
heaven and mother of the creatures/ The fact is invokrd in 
that book as a justifeation of hhveiukhddh or the neit^f-km 
(eyen incestuous) marriage as was recommended by late Mae* 
deism, probably under the influence of customs preyalent m 
kingly and aristocratic families. 

It is to be observed not only that tbe mystical conception has 
been materialised but that a contamination evidently lias taken 
plaoo with the myth of tbe great Mother of Barth, that we have 
seen to be discoverable in some det^ of Iranian cosmogony and 
espedaDy in the fact that Faya’s seed is entrusted to imeiti, 
who is wffwatly cailed the Mother <A all creatares (SBB. 18. 
ilS). 

Pmally, w« find in Iran the t«ces of anotiLer cottceprion, 
fairly common among then, by which man is supposed to be a 
god that has become mortal. The first man is the first god who 
died. This is the case, e. g., with the Indian Yaraa, the king of 
tile psoras, 'fathers,’ aseenAUng the flocks of the departed in 
a marvelons kingdom where there is neither cold nor suffering. 
That dwelling is in a remote part of the sky. He is the king 
of the people Ivii-paH) and the father. He has foond a way 
for mmiy and alcmg that path, be leads men into their last abode- 

In Iran, that myth is well preserved as a whole but Tuna 
(= Tama}, having been replaced by Gaya Maretaa as the first 
man, has become the of the Golden Aga He also is an 
assembler of flocks. He has a recess in sotUe remote 

part, wiwre he is said to have assembled men in order to shelter 
them from cold durii^ a dmdfnl and all-destPoying winter 
inflicted on the world by the detneo Mahrkusba. He also has 
followed a path towards the aun and so doing has found new 
countries for men. During bis kingdean perfect happiness was 
man’s lot, order and justice ruled, and the demons were held in 
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subjee^on. UnfortuAfttel^ Yuaa, bavins committed a fault, was 
depnved of his kuxsV prestige and power (ktfarenak) and of 
bis radiant giory, so that he was pat to fli^t by the monstrous 
dragon Adti Dab&ka (later semitised into Zdihah} and finally 
killed. 

pjlmi'* has done maeb to show Tama origiaally was a 
god. Ua is treated as sach in the Yeda, where be is a friend of 
Agiu and aome^mea is idendfied with him. Moreover, every, 
thing tends to make os belim that Tama is the setting auu. He 
is the SOD of Vivasrant, ‘whose light spreads afar,’ who aoeord* 
ing to Haedonell {Yedic Myih^iogy, p. 43) is the rising son. 
He follows the path of the sun to go to a remote recess. The 
path of the sen was a of the path of human life and, 

as a matter of faet» the same words were used in Sanskrit for 
the death of men and for the sunset^ Of the sun, it is said in 
Indian literature that it is the sure retreat. The snn is a bird 
and has birds as its mseaengers, like Tama and Yim^ Inke a 
sun-god Tama has two steeds, gotden-eyed and iroD>hooped. In 
Iran, the solar natare of Ticna ia rather more emphasised than 
in India He is commonly called ‘ the brilliant, ’ (Pera 

JamshSd), a set epithet which happens to be also the current 
epithet of the sun, Avars AAsAo^to (Pera khoraUd). Moreover, 
he is Avarsaonhasfema, ’the most glorioos,’ and Avofedarssa, 
’the soH'llke These epithets are very natural if Tima was 

originally a son^god but are not to be accounted f^ if he simply 
was the fiegt maa. In the awns way « Tama asemblss the lock 
of taen. Tisa M A«aMlA«:«» ‘with fine hards,' in adjective that 
Tory possibly refers sUia i^^peanng with the setting snn. 
Stars are said in the Vedie literature to he the lights of victori. 
oua meu going to the heavenly abodes.*' Tima haa a gi^deii 
arrow which reminds ua strikingly of a smilar arrow in the 
hands of his &ther Vivasvant in the Veda, by means of which 
he sends men to the kingdesn of the dead (BV. 3. &6. 30). Other 
solar gods show the same features. Are these arrows r^ of the 
sunt Even Fixdaum, tot whom JamshM is no axao than a good 
king, sptoks of his radiam^, under the influence of tradiliem und 
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older sources. Jamshld» be says, sits libe the sun in mid*air (3. 
2$) I bis fortune and his throne are resplendent; the royal gra< G 
{tbe Avestie AvarfJiaA) shines brightly from the Shah. That 
this dates back to ancient sources is proved by the faet That 
Firdausi has a very curious senttnee about Yima, a 9onf<»uee 
that is not at all in agreement with the nature of .raiiixluM ns a 
worldly king. The king says (3. 2$): ‘I will make for aouU 
a path toward tlio light* Tho opening of a path towards the 
sun, typic*ai of Yium's activity in the Av^'sla, wux thus meant 
for the dead, aud tiic path of Yima was the path of tin* hum. 
Tima*8 end also ia typical. 'Wben his brillianoy quits him, ihf 
world turns black to him and he disappears. When be appeam 
again it is in the far East, where tbe sun rises. 

Thus in Yima’s story is to be found a myth of the daily death 
of the sun, but it is mixed with a aeason^a^th of the death of the 
sun during winter. Yima’s Golden Age is the kingdom of spring, 
when everything is radiant and luxuriant and therefore tlie 
t^ur5s*feast, the New Year's Day of the Perrians occurruxg in 
March at the beginning of spring, is said to have been instituted 
by Tima. That season is destroyed by the demon of cold aud 
frost, but the son and life do 2 u»t dis^pear fjx ever from tbe 
wi^ld. They are kept in reserve fesr the next spring like tbe 
brings in Tima's Vara. It ia aaid literally in the Vendidid's 
aooOunt that in that Vara cne year is cme day. The disappear¬ 
ance of the sun in winter is thus aasimllated to its drily depar¬ 
ture to tbe remote recess in the world of darkness. The story of 
Tuna's hundred years of concealment before his reappearance 
in tbe East is very much in tbe same spirit. 

The loss of Yima’s glory and bis death are an allegory of the 
disappearance and the darkening of the sun, but are no espla- 
natimi for that very decline and faU of a brilliant deity* The 
origin of death had to be accounted for by some seoident, somo 
defflement, some guilt Ko wonder, then, that there are tracaa of 
a fault cHunmitted by tbe diwt men. There are bints that Tima 
lost his good fortune and sanctity by giving to men a food of 
life ceeerved to gods. In the G&thSs of Zoroaster there is a 
prayer to Ma^&b in order to avoid faults such as Yima’s, who 
gave men meat to eat in small pieces,’^ as it is offered to tbe 
gods in sacrihee. Another form of the legend is preserved in 
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Saddax H. where it is r^rted that Yima unawares gave meat, 
t2ie godir iwd, to a demoD. This stor^, of eoorae, aaTors of the 
Semitic traditicm ]ty which God caaticns the first mac agamst eat¬ 
ing of the food of life* or hy which Ea practices a deception in 
order to provent maa from doing ao. An Iranian colorless 
replica of that story of Tima is, of conne, the legend of the first 
pair Ma^hya'Uashydi who take to eating the creattmw of Ormaul 
aiul. e. g., milk a goat in the wilderness. That lack of respect 
for Orioasd’a creatores makes them the pn 7 of Ahriman. 

According to Zoroaster's conception, lie, falsehood, a^ dis¬ 
order being the ains per axcdltnce, Tima later came to be con¬ 
sidered as having lost his glory by a sin of presamption 
deceit. He told mm that Ormaad’s benefits were his he 
wanted to be adored as a god.** But it was unavoidable that 
the stories of incest ahoiild with the tcadi^on of a sin depri¬ 
ving man of immortality and brilliancy and therefore Tima's 
sin in Iran is smnetimes 8«d to have been interconise with 
demcQesses while his sister Yimik was by him given to a demon,’* 
a modification of the aiory of inccstnous nniou between the two 
primeval twins preserved in the Ve^c story of Tama and Yaml. 

The very interestiBg bat also very intricate myth of Yima as 
we find it in Iran scema also to have combioed with the story of 
the dying son, the well-known old myth by which men and other 
creatures are the product of a fecondatum of earth by son. 

We have seen that Tima’s arrow was typical of a son-god mid 
was also found as Tivisvant’s weapon, who “ mHe use of it so as 
to kiU men. Tuna applies his arrow to ^nite another perform¬ 
ance described semewhat n^steriooaly, in Vend. 2.18: ‘At mid¬ 
day, Yima stepped f o rwa rd towards the way of the sun. He 
scratched the earth with the golden arrow and touched it with 
the sconrge, speaking thus: ‘‘0 Spenta Armaita, thon beloved, 
open asunder and stretch thyself ^ar to boar flocks, horde and 
men. ’'' Does that cuiious operatioa not ^pear to our minds as 
the modification of a fecondatioQ of Mother Earth by the sun- 
godl 

Let us finally point out the influence of ^e Chaldean dduge- 
stories <m the cmiception of Tima’s winter. A season-myth 
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accounting for the diflappefl.raiioe of vegetation in the severe 
winters of Iran has become a destroction of mankind but for 
those who are assembled in the Vara, the construction of which 
is entrusted to Tima b^ Ahura Masd&h. Instead of occurring 
every year, that destruction is supposed to have occorred in 
primeval times or—according to later hoohs—some tune before 
the end of things, Tlni ideulifi cation of Malirkusha’s Winter 
with or * autumnal rain,’ is laic. MuhrkiutliH is an 

Iranian name, akin to mahrku, ‘death, destruction.’ 

Wc Jjave sem how another delugc*story, that of TiHliiiya, h 
rain*myth connected with the beneficent storm-raiiie of the «iog- 
days, has been made into a primeval deluge of a beneficent nature. 
It seems therefore that the Iranian deluge-stories have developed, 
in striking parallelism with similar Chaldean storlcB, from 
nature-myths of the same kind but have assumed a widely differ¬ 
ing character. It does not seem probable that we have here to 
do with any borrowing, though mutual influence is hardly 
deniable, 

We have reached a timilar conclusion concerning the storm- 
myths, though here the Chaldean mfluenoe seems more important 
and is discoverable in the borrowings of several details, such as 
the atrug^e for the kingly power represented by a hvarenah, 
the part played by birds or bulls, the contest betwe«r <Rder smd 
disorder**; all this has enriched the edd Indo-European myth of 
the storm and the captive waters. The making of man out of 
some part of a god’s body is a Semitic idea which has modified 
the Indo-European myth of the primeval giant, but the trace of 
AbbftdiftTi iuduence on Iranian cosmogony is discoverable espe¬ 
cially in the conception of the gradual producing of order In the 
world in spite of the forces of disorder peraooified in dragons 
living in the deep. 


**7lM idea of » bria^ag of order mto tb» at tiu ongia of tiuagi 
is, ill ift ttva fomd ki mopt i&Tthologiea, ftad punUar beUeda axirted smopg 
Indo-Buropeena What ip m«aat here ip that the ppadal aspect which that 
op n oepao a aspcpee ux Xia« is so aear te dhaldesA ideas that ioterrelatlons 
are pretabU. 


The Btynkoloii'ical Histonf Ihe Thret Sehrev) Synonyms for 
‘to Dance/ H0&, TILL and KRB, and their CuUursZ Sigtiifi- 
ca},cc .—By Jituav Moiutscstebn', Profe^Mr iii the Hebrew 
T'iuon College, CmeuuutL 

There ere severel words m Hebrew for *to deoce.’ They 
in fly be divided into two groups sceording to the motioii they 
connote. HST* and poesibly also nDD** seem to connote a 

dance with a hopping or jnn^ing motion, while and 

describe a whirling, drcnlar dance. Only the last three 
words concern ns here. 

According to Gesenins the fundamental meaning of the stem 
Pin is ‘to revolve in a circle,’ ‘to turn,’ while in Hebrew ‘to 
dance’ is the amplest meaning of the word. However it is 
qneetiopsble whether ‘to revolve in a circle,’ or even 'to turn’ 
are absolutely ample end fundamental ecoeepts. In all likeli¬ 
hood, as we shall see, the onginal meaning of this stem was 
‘to be round,' and from this the aeemdary meanings, ' to revolve 
in a circle.’ ‘to turn’ and ‘to dance,’ evolved. 

It is intcKstuig that of the various words in Hebrow and 
other Semitic languages for ‘to be round,’ two, Hft and 
are strikingly umilar to the two wwds for 'to dance,’ JUn 
and “n We may infer that ^ and are both secondary 
fozmatuos from HTT and reepeetrvely, and that ooaseqneatly 
the fundamental oonc^t of theee three words for ‘to dance* 
was ‘to be ronnd.’ 

It is somewhat surprising that inasmuch as from the two V'j^ 
verbs, Jin and TO. ‘to be round,’ the yy verba, UH and ^13 
developed, the same proems did not take place with the other 
V'^ verb, ‘to be round,’ PlTt. and that it itself came to connote 
‘to dance,’ without developing a corresponding form, PPrT> 
with this connotation. However it is not unlik^ that some 


‘OcMBiu^, 707. 
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SQcli evolution did take place. For on tbe one hand the forms 
n^‘7‘?rTO ’ and could quite as well he from as from 

‘?in« And on the other hand we need not doubt that y?n. 
‘to pierce,' ‘to wound,' in other words 'to make a round hole,’ 
which all modem leKicographers" distinpiidi most cHrcfnlly from 
‘^rt. ‘to profane/ is a se<'Oii<lary formalion from ‘?in. 'to be 
round/ This would for tlie folio win (7 dorivativesj 

a fiiite, i. e, un insliintioTit througli wJiieh a round hole 
(or holes) has (have) been pierced'^; 

rV?n"» probably not ‘a pJci'cod cake,’ as Gesenius augge.sU, 
but rather 'a round eaka’ DH*? would then, both lii 

origin and development, closely parallel DH*? ► from . 
'to be round’; 

p^n’*. ‘a window,’ i. c. 'a round opening'; 

^"rSno'*. ‘a cave/ i. e. ‘a round hole in tbe earth.' 

Bat axe the words which the lesicograpbers dis^guish as 
I and y?n II related t At first glance this differentiation 
seems correct, since I, 'to profane,’ is equivalent to the 
Ajahic while ‘7‘^H II, 'to pierce,’ is equivalent to 
Howover the c^nmection of , 'to pierce,’ and )lU>, 'a hole,’ 
'an opening,' ‘an instrument for boring,' ‘around’ (in 

a semi-prepoaitional sense), 'pierced,' and, singularly 

enough (from JL^), 'a dancerwith the other meanings 
of this same stem, is not at all clear. But since in Arabic , 
and not JL^, means 'to become crooked,’ ‘to change,’ appar* 
ently in the simplest meaning also ‘to be round,'" it follows 
In spite of tbe above seeming contradiction that tbe relation- 


'Jud. SI. S3. 

* Pa. 67. 7. VsaiUy aiusded to O'bSno. 

»6ttMiua8^ 312 (but At. Tb«e. 1. «77): eiAgfrtod SUde, 2042.; Sd&lg, 
110 and Bromi'Driver-firiggs, 310ff. 

‘*Oeaaaiu>t 200. 

Cf. also mSfia, ps. 5 .1. 

“Ibid. m. 

«IWd. 208. 

«Tl»d- 374. 
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** Pe&y, 1. 413. 

*’ 1 ^ 1 . 6 ?Sff. 
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ibip of is more fazujuaatfil &ud certain than it 

seemed at first sight Therefore there may still be some rela¬ 
tionship between I and y?n H, and th^ even be 
one word, as in faet Mem** and Gonhel** hold. And grajitiog 
that n, ‘to pierce/ is derived from *7in» the question 
arises whether y?ni, *to profane,' in Arabic bo in any 
way related to ‘?1H - 

However, before diaensaing this question lot ns bri^y consider 
the other common word for 'to dance.' jUn* Wo have seen that 
in all lik^ihood it was derived from ‘to be round. 

From it we have jn> originally ‘a round danoo/ secondarily 
‘a festival.’” The word a used m ita original sense in Exod. 
13. 6 and undoabtedly also in Pa. 118. 27.” The Ta^omie 
and Talmadic word KJJ*n connotes (a) ‘a circle,’ ‘dancing,’ 
‘ehorua,’ ‘feast,* (b) ‘a danerog-place in a vincyard’i—*?inD)* 
(o) the name of a musical instrument (— yTTT)* and (d) ‘a fair,’ 
‘a cattle market’ (s:Ajabic 

It is apparent that the words JITV Un went through nineh 
the evolutiem as • and this independently of the 

latter words.** In thia conneetiao it may also be noted that iu 
Syriac the secondary meaning of *to grieve,’ ‘to bewail,’ 


** Tarffvmtee, SOI. 

■* vnd Ckae*, U. 

"Imo 1. eiOff. 

* That this WM the erigu^ p^«ifn{iiy of tUs word may be ic-ferred trfoa 
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41. 719, asd WaUhaoMi, SerU*, 110}. Kote aleo the Syriac ^ aad 
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par&Uela the secondary meaning of the other word for ‘to 
dance,’ r^'>, ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’” 

That this evolution took place independently with hoth stems, 
‘7irr* ‘7‘?n end Jin- nn. and apparently, In part also with*lp1. 
shows that not the words themselves gave rise to and furthered 
this evolution, but rather the signif»vaiK*e altachiHl by the primi* 
tive Semitic mind to dHuciiig as a potitliar and purposed cere* 
mony. Or, to bo moi‘o «pecjfio, the word ‘a dancing- 

place in the vineynwl.’ could Jiever have duv<5lop»l from 
JUH Oin). ‘to daiuiO,’ paralleling precisely the development of 
'?inO from bad not some deep mewing and pnrpoxv 
attached to the general rite of dancing, and particulaidy of 
dancing in the vineyards. 

As a rule every vineyard in ancient Israel had a '7)nQ> 
etymologically ‘a daneing*place/ an open space from twelve 
to sisteen cubits in width, surrounding the entire vineyard 
between fence and vines.*’ Bertinoro” states that in this 
the maidens of Israel used to celebrate their vineyard dances. 
Jud. 21 . 21 implies that regularly at the celebration of the 
anat^ the myHartg of Shilob came forth to dance In the 
vinayavi^ A mope detailed statement is girea is. the Miahna.” 
‘Babbaa Simeon b. (xamalial said, “Isca^ had no festivals 
like the 15tb of Ab and Yodl Eippor, for on them the maidens 
of Jerusalem nsed to go out, clad in whita garments, that had 
been borrowed, in order not to put to shame those who had 
none. All these garments had to bo previously dipped in water. 
And the maidens of Jerusalem would go out and dance in the 
vineyards. And what would they sayl ‘Young man, lift thine 
eyes and see whom thou wilt choose. Set not thino eyes upon 
beau^, but upon the family, etc.' " ’ To this a B«»aitha adds 
the note that whatever man had no wife wmild have recoup 
to those dances, in. order to procxire for himself a mata.** The 
demara identihes tbs dances npon the Ibth of Ab with those 
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of the mudens of The Misbca states wry de&rly that 

these danees were eelebnteU twite eaeh joox; Josephus’” that 
they were celebrated thnee umoellj. Jer. 3f. is final 
proof that these meyard daoees were a common rite: 'Again 
will I build thee, and then ahalt be rebuilt. 0 virgin, Zion; 
Again shalt thou adorn thyself with thy tembourinus and go 
forth in the dances of the nerty-tnahera.” Again ebalt tlion 
plant vineyards upon the mount^ns of Samaria; tbe planters 
Khali plant and shall profane.*”^ 

That this was no. mero idle sport is certain. The detailed 
account of the Mishna, conpled with the pictnre in Jud. 21. 21 
and other evideoee, which lack of ^me forbids presenting here, 
indicate that in tbs ancient Israelite or pre-Israelite form o£ 
the ceremony tbs young mss regnlvly stood by, openly or con¬ 
cealed in the vineyards, as were the Beniaminites, and at tbe 
proper moment stepped forth and adzed, each the maiden of his 
choice, to become his partner in sacred sezoal intercourse for 
the night, and his wife and tbe mother of his children for the 
future. 

An interesting modem Beduin parallel to this entire cere¬ 
mony is docribed by Don^ty.” *Kow in the mild summer is 
the season of mussapiAs, the nomad children’s cireumciaion 
feasts: the mother’s booth is set ont with b^garly fringes of 
scarlet shreds, tofts of mewed ostrich feathers and such gay 
gands as th«y may bmrow or Hither a ebcffus assembles 
of dander dan^ters of their neighboon, that dionld ohant at 
this Estival in thdr beet array. A frssh kerdiisf binds about 
every damsel’s forehead with a featk«^; she has earrings great 
as bracelets, and waars to-day her noee-ring, they are 

jewels in silver: and a few, as aaid, old time, are fine gold 
metal, ihahob-ol^f^r. Ihese are ornaments of the Beduin 
women, hardly seen at other times (in tbe pierced nostril they 
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wear for every day, a head of cloves) and she has bracelets of 
beads and metal finger-rings. The thiu black tresses loosed 
to-day and not long, hang down upon their slight shoulders, and 
shine in the aun, freshly combed out with camel urine. The 
lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which 01*0 the same for man 
or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they begin dapping tlie 
pabna of their little hands, to trip it logcilicr, diaming 

ever the same cadence of a few wokIk, wliich is « slnghs vcrac. 
Hungered young faces, you migiit take thorn for some gypsy 
daughters; wayward not seldom in their mothers’ liouseholda, 
iiow tlxey go playing before men’s eyes with a downcast look and 
virginal timidity. But the Asrab raillery is never long silent, 
and often young men, in this daylight feast, stand jeeting about 
them. Some even pluck roughly at tho feathera of the lasses, 
their own near cousins in the dance, which durst answer them 
nothing, but only with reproachful eyes: or laughing loud the 
weleds have bye and bye divided this gentle bevy among them 
for their wives: and if a stranger be there, they will bid him 
choose which one he will marry among them. ‘Heigh*hol what 
thinkest thou of these maidens of ours, and her, and her, and 
be they not fair-faced f' But the virgins smile lat, and if any 
look up, thoir wild ^es are seen estranged and pensive. They 
are children under the rod, they should keep here a studied 
demeanor; and for all this they are not sirens. In that male 
tyranny of the Mohammedan religion, r^ard U had to distant, 
maidenly behavior of the young daughters; and here they dance 
as tender candidates for Imppy marriage and bleased motherhood 
of sons.' This festival, as observed by Doughty, look place 
shortly, probably only a day or two, before April 15th- 
Furthermore these dances were integral parts of ’^e celebra¬ 
tion of ancient festivals. Jud. 21 . 21 states esplieitly that the 
is the vineyards were a part of the ^ebraticn of the 
fftnnfti Juig, while Josephns states that they were celebrated 
flirice annually, i, e, presumably at the three annual harvest- 
fes^vals. The intimate connection of these dances with the 
annual hop is also implied in Jer. 31. 3ff. Finally it can be 
shown that the 15th of Ab, the first day upon which, the Mishna 
states, the vineyard dances were held, marked the close of an 
ancient, seven-day, agricultural festival, beginning on the 9th 
of Ab, as usual with mourning, fasting and bewailing the dead 
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Adonis, ajid eulnunatins in Rjoi«iu£, snerry-making, fenstlns, 
dancing in the vineyards, sacred seznaL interedam and marriage 
of the participating yooths and maidens on the 15th. Likewise 
the dances celebrated aeetadmg to the Miabna on Yom Kippur 
constituted one of the closing rites of the great annual or 
Sueeoth-fcstiTal, which, as eould be shown did time permit, in 
tbc period just before the Babylooiau C^tivity began on tlie 
Ihl of the seventh month, likewise with moomiug, fsating and 
bodily affliction in honor of the deed Adonis,** and culminated 
in the celebration of the beginning of the new year on the lOtli 
of the seventh month.** Invariably these dances were held on 
the last day or n^it of the festivaL 
These dauees, together with the attendant sezoal intercourse, 
were in origin undoubtedly homeopathic magical rites, celebrated 
in the worship of the ancient Semitie mother-goddess, and were 
designed to promote the fertili^ of vineyards and fields. But 
in all likelihood they served another, eqnally important purpose. 
The ancient Semites, both in the pastoral and agricnltural 
stages of civilisation, strictly observed the principle of taboo, the 
recognition of the deity’s prior right as creator to human and 
animal c^fspring and crops. Yet the tabooed object had some¬ 
how to bo redeemed and roidered fit for profane nse in order 
that the people might live. Tbe fuadamenUl prindple of the 
removal of taboo, apparently among almost all primitive peoples, 
was that the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed* object, and 
particulariy the fir^ and best part, redeemed the remainder. 
These taboo-saeriflees, first sheaves, first fruits, firstlings, and 
in the early stages of Semitic religusi, first boro, were regularly 
edfered as part of the celebration of the great festivals, in tbe 
desert at the early spring festivsl, the forenumer of the Biblical 
Pesacb,*' and among the agricultural Semites at the great bar- 
vest-f estlvals. The first sheaves of the new grain were natnraUy 


** Of. JeKBiab 41. 4ff. • 

*' Of. EMk. 40. 1; 1^. SS. S. !■ »ddit¥»i So Ae«e ^aaeoc oa tbe new 
year ’i day, Tariooe appnipnato rites of pariSeatios, sack as — forth 
tbe scapegoat and aew firea ia all saaetoarMS aad bouaes of tbe 

lead, were petfoTTud. Tbrn later dewSeped la part Into tbe peculiar 
ritual of tbe Day of AtooaDMAt, aad la pari iato tbe ritoal of the eo*oaIled 
rifsbotb betb baio’sbak, a part of the eelebnMaoD of Oe poet-erilie Saoeotii- 
festi«*L 
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offered each year. The taboo-sacrifice of fruit trees, aiid prosxxm- 
ably also of vines, was the entire crop of the fourth year. 
Before the taboo-sacrifice was offered the object was . 
Arabic The offering of the taboo-sa«‘rifiee rrndereti it 

Arabic The cori'cspomliitK vitIir are siul jia. 

or Possibly becinwe the offering of the, 1 HhiK)-sacriflea 

marked the beglmiing of the profane, and therefore real, uso 
of the tabooed objiut. b'^n camo to meati in the Iliphil, ‘to 
begin.’ 

Dent. 20. 6 and 28, 30 and Jor. 31. 4” imply that the ‘pro- 
fan at ion’ of the vbieyard was an important ceremony, of which 
the offering of the taboo-sacrifice of the vineyards was undoubt¬ 
edly the central feature. But inasmuch as these first fruits of 
the vines were offered at the fall harvest-festival, probably the 
entire festival celebration was correlated with the ceremony of 
‘profsnation’ of the vineyard. Certainly this is implied in Jor. 
31. 3ff, "We know from abundant evidence that the first fruit 
aaerifiees were offered at the close of these harvest-festivala. 
In ccosequonce we safely posit eome intimate connection 
between the dances, the vineyards on the night of 

the last of tie Estival, and the aacrifice of tije first fruits 
the nert morning, and the other rites iaplied in the tern, 
y^rr. Similarly the Jh. undoubtedly the sacred dance, 
was celebrated on the last night of the ancient Mazsoth-f estival.*® 
The first sheaf of barley was sacrificed the next morning, tho 
day after the Sabbath or close of the festival.** 

Accordingly we need do longer donbt that ‘to profane.’ 
i, e. by the offering of the proper taboo-sacrifice and the other 
attendant ceremonies, indudiog the festival dances, is likewise 


* Cf. also Jod. 0. 27 aod rtmarki od o*SiSn Mow. 

*Bzod. IS. 6. 

* {iA a payor a* yst u&puUisbed) I bSTO dwwti that the 
tmditioELal PbafiftM mtoryroWiUon of oiprouion 'the morrow of the 
Sabbath’ (Le*. S3. 11), vis. the eecond day of the PaMover feeUTal, waa 
loM ia a««ord with the eerlieet practice thao the eommon Samaritas, 
Saddncee, Soethu«vi aad Falaeha mterpretatioa, Sciiday, the day 
after the Sabbath o£ Uie feetiral. I hara ah(>wa alao, that in aU likelihood 
the Uaerotb’fMdval began regularly upon Sonday; hence the 'morrow 
of tho Sabbeth’ wu aleo the day after the close of the feetiral. 
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derived from ‘to be round,’ ‘to dance,’ and is therefore 
pradacally one word with Vt?. ‘to pierce.’ 

Porthcp derivativm of V?n in rarious related meanisgs 
are: 

‘7fT*. ‘profane.’ 

not so much 'a woman who has been profaiicd’ (In 
a moral sense), as one who has participated in the sacred sexnal 
iutcrconne attendant originally cp^ the dances. Probably 
was primarily the ♦^bn!«ai term for a woman who had 
participated in these dances and in the attendant sexual Inter- 
eonne: hence the Arabic , iXJ^, ‘hnsband,’ 

and the Syriac ‘wedding feast’** 

‘the firat-fruit sacrifice of trees and vines.**• That 
Uiis word should be read with ft instead of H* as in both 
Biblical passages, is certain. The offering of these D''7*l‘?rT con¬ 
stituted the characteristic rite of the ceremcoy described by the 
technical term VTTT . The Pefitta renden of Jnd. 

9 , 27 by I b i rSn ” while the Targum renders it pjm. Clearly 
both Tersions read 0**71^ in the original test Further proof 
of this confuaion of the origiiud H of this stem with H > and 
the consequent coofosion with the stem is seen from the 
LXX rendering for the of Jer. 31. 4.'* 

In Arabic we find i practically parallel e^m^ogical develop* 

ment. JL^ (='?VW means *to be round’ or ‘curved.’** 
From this we have, cone^msidixig to various Hebrew words from 

‘to pierce/ El^,‘a Urge baahet’ or ‘a copper cooring* 

pot, ’** presumably so uamed from its 'round sh^, and 

SOT. 

-*rwd. oo. 

**1^9 X. esi. Idtce rsBttks, ‘AeeerdiBg tp Mse tiu? are M-caOed 
beoaoed tli« hwbaad is lawful tc tbs wife tad Ibe wif« to tbs butbasd: 
trat tlM word rttW ettb vewd) tbni applltd i» •admti aot a Uw 
term.’ 

wSroekalniAfifl, 111. 

<*LeT. iS. S4i Jad. S. ST. 

* ah the Dort si^iuJl<snt tia«s it radwt tba aaM word is Lav. '19. S4 
s o'bibn. 

Sioiltriy the Sttuo , ^wcddmffatit’, ii rwidwwd ia Mmd t Hn 

(ef. midAt, VOHdfiMAt grgwalft, US), TtigOB tad T^nmd (JaSWow, 

Side), wita n ud not n. 

•lasa, L ersff. 

"lUd. 1. SSL 

2d jaos ss 
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and JaXS, w-iflcc in the penia, breast or adder.’*' On 
the other hand correepondmg to *?'?n ’to profane,' we have 
j ‘to be permitted (for profane use) ’ aiul t® ^rr)- ‘tltat 
which is permitted’ (opposite of ’«acrcd, tnboo’)- We 

hare also and 'to pi'ofaiie’” and inf. 

‘to pass from out the aUtc of ritual uneleaniiess (of a woman 
in her courses or after childbirth), or ritual holiness,’ aa 
^ isk, 'to remove the sacred mantle worn 

during the pilgrimago to Mecca. ’** Finally we have , 
‘that which is permitted,’ also ‘husband,’ ‘wife,’ and 
and , ’ wife.^** It is par^colarly algniilcant that according 
to Wetastein®* is the term applied to the female portici* 

pant in the Bednin dance, and means ’wife and children.' 
Certainly the evolution of these various terms in Arabic pro* 
oeeded indepeidentiy of the cortesponding evdution in Hebrew. 
T h i s, together with the fact already noted, that a parallel evolu* 
tion took place with the stem rounds out our chain of 

argument. ’The connfeol:^ of the dances with rites of 
moumij:^ for Adonis, also an integral part of the celebration 
oi these festivals, likewise accounts for the secondary meanii^ 
in Syriac of r®*, ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’ 

In Assyrian, too, a number of words may possibly be eorre* 
lated with the stem '7'7n • In addition to hal^, with h. ’ to 
pierce/ ‘to concoal oneself in holes/** and its immediate deriva* 
tives, there are also waiilu, 'flute/*' Mu, ‘to play the flute’•* 
and <rwutaMu, ‘a flute-player,’** with an apparenfly free inter* 
change of the aspirated and unaspirated guttural. ’This iS not 
so Very surprising m Assyrian. There Is also posail:^, afoflv. 


■Lane, L 

• Ibid. 1. eiSff. 

•Ibid, I- «». 

- rwd-1. m. 

•ZDUO. 22 (ises). 105, note 46. 

EWB. 276f.; Ueicner, SS. 

• Delitseeb, EWB. 414a. 

•Ibid. 73a. 

•MuM'Anolt, 314. 
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tlaUu, 'a water-pipe of wood, reed or tXny.*** Another iatereet* 
in? eod possibly aigui£eant paralld si^gests itself between the 
two common verba for ‘to be dean/ ‘to purify/ sUln*^ and 
ebef’u*’ on the CEue band and the two words for ‘flute/ in 
Assyrian mn^iiu and mbfiba,** in Hebrew and 

Syriae on the other hnnA. The latter word is genorally 

diTtvod from the stem 3^ < 'to be hoUow,*** a xueaniug cloedy 
related to ‘to be round* of 'TlTl* Not improbably both 

words, e2ilu and ehebu, are secondary formadons from the nouns 
moZSlu and imbubu, or rather from the stems aiui 33K 
implied in these two nouns. This meaning, ‘to be clean/ ‘to 
purify may wdl hare developed out of the ritual aigniflcance 
of the festivals, in the eelAratioo of which, not only in Pales¬ 
tine, but as ample evidence shows, m Assyria also, both plying 
the or 313 ^ as wdl as the dances of the maidens were 

important rites. Hence the seeondaiy name of Adonis, Abo- 
bas.*^ Parallel to the Assyrian slelu and eblftu are the 
secondary meanings of in Aramaic, ‘to wash/** in Syriac, 
‘to puige,* ‘to pnrify,'** and of the Arabic already noted, 
‘to pass from out the state of ritual uncleanness or holiness.’ 
Possibly, too, the name of the sixth month, miSiK, be corre- * 
Isted with this stem. As its common ideogram,** ‘the month of 
the sending of Otar/ indieates, in all likelihood an imp<«tant 
Utar-Tammnz festival was once celebrated in undoubtedly 
with plying the malfls and «£ the mmdens as well as 

other rites. 'With this same stem must be emrelnted eUu 
and ‘bread’ or ‘cake/ identified by Jensen*^ with .the 


•Hfllitneb, BWB. 78e. 

•IWd- 71fi. 

■IWi it 
••IWd. 44Se. 

•* Jsetrpv, Sb. 

* Broekelaso", la. 

” (3«e«aiai^, 4t4, 

' Itfeverf, IHe Phanirisr, 1 SOS. CL abo the oamw Gifgru and EinTra*, 
both relatoa to 'tiia. (Ud. SSMT.}, elee ^pamtiy plsyed at ta«M 
iestiTtls. 

*Uerz, Chr$rtoMt)iia Tor y m in, SOL 

• Srookelmtaii, llllu 
'•BHiiiaew, List, ICtTSO. 

•’KB. m. 
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Hebrew H^rt. and together with rf?n. regarded hy him 
as a synoiiTm of the Asayriaa kanwiv,, Hebrcm' 
peculiar cake or loaf need in the worship, not only of tbe 
Assyrian IStar, hut also of the westoi-n Semitic forms of tlie 
mother-goddesa. It can be shown tlmt the eating of these cakes 
likewise constituted an important foature of the celebration of 
these great annual festivals in honor of the Semitic mother- 
goddees and the divine child, Adoma-Tammnz- Finally, since 
rites of mourning for Adonis-Tamiuoz were also inlrgi'id parts 
of the celebration of these annual festivals, probably AiUw, 
‘sorrow’’* and oUlu, ‘lamentation f'” are also related to 1 lie 
ori^al stem 

This investigation might be earned further, did time permit. 
It would lead to the consideration of the full aignidcance of 
and attendant rites in early Semitic religion, of the 
principle of taboo and its removal, of the variocs Semitic 
shepherd and agricultural festivals and the deities in 
whose honor they were celebrated. In abort it would mean a 
systematic presentation of what might well be called primitive 
S^aitac rtii^on. It is indeed a large and fascinating subject. 
It mffioee, h<rw«^> here, merely to have brieSy indicated its 
poesibiUtice. 


3WB. 277s. 

•Ibid. rSs. 



A Sufiness Lciitr of Frojebick A. Vak* 

PKRBUBOn, of f!nl nmT> U tJiuTeni^, Nev York, T. 

Tills was pQtohased as a tablet from Seukerek, the present 
seat of ancient Xdkisa. Jndgins &xm the character of the writ¬ 
ing md the natore of the sabject*matter, it be said that it 
vas probably written later than the time of Nabonidns, who, 
aa well as Nebuehadneezar, hM rebnilt the Sun^god temple of 
this onC'time capital city. 

The writer of this letter, AnQ*iar*ii^, seems to be an officer 
of a body of men who may be doing military serrioe. Hin cocL' 
mnnieation is addressed to his commisaariat, consisting of the 
Satam and Nabn*ab*iddin. Food snppliea, which are to come 
from a boat for 200 men, are to be provided at an 

ezpenae of six mmA of silver per month. Provisions most also 
be secured to avert the impending famine. The proposed com¬ 
mission most be entrusted to a certain experienced officer and 
tbe transport by boat to the command of a second officer. These 
orders must be executed on the eleventh of Nlsan and efficiently 
carried out to the end. 

Description of the taUet: a well pre s erv ed brown baked clay 
tablet i length 6^ cemtimeteTS; breadth centimeters; 
thickness centimeters; 36 lines, 15 on tbe obverse, 15 on tbe 
reverse, 3 on the Lower edge, 3 on the npper edge, and 1 on the 
right edge. 

Duppi o-no 

Letter from Anu«iar*nsQr unto 
•"ifl-fom 1* ■ 

the Satam and Nabn-ab*iddin 

my brothers. May BH and Nebo 
iu-lum u bold^ as s^-a-s 
for the peace and life of my brothers 
5 s^ur 

speak I, tot sooth, 

MS 

with the copy of the cemtnet am satisfied, 
tt ana idb-am ina ptHtiJnt-nv 

and for my worbnen, who are under your supervisimi, 
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ina ikurummafi^ im’fna-il-li 

vith my food supplies it is to be fiUcd- 

«**en wa-kal-tvm 

Cue steward 

10 wta pi-ki-da-a-an 

ior this do ye appoint. 

Uaiun u iuluppi<^ 

My oom and dates 
na-l^ iHs Iv-fo^ds 

for as many as tJiere are before him, let him provide. 

ina ‘*elipp\ a^ui pu-xb-tw 

In a ship according to the agreement 

let him bring them. After 
15 "i-Dxi’ug* yi iwhnc haspi 

the month of Temmur 6 mine of silver 
o-na huTMmmat^^ 
for the food 
H CC 

of 200 vQ^en 

ye ahall bring. 

With this it is to cease. 

20 sn'na T7 ma-na koipi 
Behold 6 mine of silver 
pi*i iommi (U’bi-la-nim-fM 
for the vegetable food I have brought^ 
a^’bii mo-a-ta 

that the icorkmen who dwell ip the land 
2a i>mudu>u^ 
may not die. 

2^-b«Mt sa ^’’sdbSf' 

Among these workmen 
25 a-pa>a v du!-U a-gf^ 
and for that tasV, 
h^tiu-ku-nu 
there is your servant, 
su-it ^sdbSf' 

the master of the workmen, 


A Btuuiess Letter of 


g jwr 7^4 y ^ if 
w i/i- ^ tf'^ETW ^ 
f- vS- VT -<9 ^ iff ^ 

4-^ 1 ^ ff^ ff. 

»- ^ si^ 

T>5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

r ^ W .S' W 

^ ^ w S’ ►5r f? S' 

f rr J-- -if 

<« 5<r t=f>ff^ »’^ 

^ ^ 

^ <- ^ST? s?r 

iv- if 

^ If < ^ ^ ff ¥ Tf 

^ic, « ^ 

rt£ v4 >-m 4 7 •s*' w 

;h wf ff ^ ^ 5^ 

^ -ffr ^ /r- 
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sa ia-buJca-a* 

whom ye shall take ^^th yoTi. 
a-na *^rabi is^i-e 
To the seeond OToraeer 
80 eUppi an-Um 

ye shall entrnst tb&t ship, 
la i-na mu^^i mn Au 
he bomg espert in such matters. 
na-bi-e ie du id 

he give orders ior the yraia (to go forward) 

<MW umt XJ*^ «^i''Fisannu 
on the 11 th day of the month of Nisan 
a-M dul-lu lo-dw-flu 
for the work. 

35 kap^du Jarrfind" o-na 

Do ye a well ordered road for their feet 

hi-kun-nO’a' 

prepare. 

This tablet, whieh is the property of the writer, is clearly 
from the arehires of ^arka, which has never been satisfactorily 
excavated, the tablet having found its way to this coon^, like 
many others, by of Arab teaders. Hardly any other place 
ia the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates has produced a tab¬ 
let with a n^t> m whieh Ana plays a part. But in the tablets 
comisg from Warka personal names with Anu as a component 
are not onosual. Indeed some tablets, aside frmn this, known 
to be from W^ka have this very name Anu4ar*u5ur. The indu- 
ence of the Ann worship, which was. founded in the days of 
Sumerian supremacy in the temple E-ana built by Ur-gnr and 
often rebuilt in ^ dty of Ere<^, could acatcely have come to 
an end with the dose of the Neo-Babylonian period to which oar 
« tablet doabdeas belmigs. The latest tests at Woswas show that 
the building E-ana was in use during the Bdencid re^m. 

P. 8. Since the preparation of this paper it baa been dis¬ 
covered, aa shown by a tablet now in the Museum of Tale Uni- 
versity, that Ann^ar-u^ was the overseer of the temple E-ana 
in Warka (^Xhi-pi la F ana) in the seventh year of the reign 
of Cyrus. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM FOB A MEETING 
OF THE 'WESTERN MEMBERS OP THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

At a meeting of Iho Directory of tlie American Oriental 
Sodet 7 held in conjunetioii with the ATmnal Meeting last 
April, a resolution was unanimoaslj passed looking 
toward the establishment of a Western Branch of the 
Society. It was voted that a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of forming snch a branch and to 
report thereon to the Directors. The committee was con¬ 
stituted as follows: Professors BasAsraD, of Chicago 
(chairman); Olmstsau, of Colombia, Mo.; Moboskstez^, 
of Cinemnati; and Clay, as Treasurer of the Sodety. 

A meeting of the Chicago members interested in the 
undertaking was held at Chicago in Angost, Professors 
Olmstead and Montgomery also being present, and tenta¬ 
tive plans were discoBsed. The Western Committee sub¬ 
sequently made arTangements for a meeting of the West¬ 
ern members at the University of (^cago on January 27, 
1917, the program for which is subjoined in preliminary 
form. 

It is hoped that all Western members of the Society 
will take an interest in tiiin meeting. The movement 
should lead to the establishment by the Sodety of a West¬ 
ern Branch, so contribute to the enlargement of Ihe 
Society’s membership and to its good fellowsh^. The 
proceedings of the meeting will he reported promptly in 
the JouarrAi*. 
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PARTIAL PROGRAM 

FOR THE MEETING OF 
THE ORIENTALISTS OF THE WEST AT CHICAOO, 
JANUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1917 
MOBNINO SESSION AT NINE O'CLOCK 
Address of Wolcoiufi by Dean Jamss Rowlakp Akobll. 
Temporary Organization. 

Papers: 

Recent Archieologieal Discovery in Cbjna (illnstrated), 
by Dr. Berth oij> liAUPsa, Oarat<» An<^ic 90 logy at 
the Field Musenm of K&tnral History. 

Assyrian Government of 

by Prof- -A. T- Olmstead, Univeraity of Missouri. 

The Ship-building Papyrus from El^hantine, 

by Prof. MAgypr Sfrenolikg, University of Chicago. 
The Truv^ of EvUya Eftendi, 

by Frol ixmi H. LypTxa, Uoivetsity of Illinois. 

. . Other pwrs in ooune of ftmegemai^ 

laspeotion of HaakeR Muaensn ocdleotioBd oondnoted 1»y 
Director. • ' 

MIDDAY SESSION AT ONE O'CLOCK 

DnQoheon tendered Cie visiti^ Orientalists by the T7ni> 
varsity of Chioago at the (Quadrangle Club. 

AF’TBRNOON SESSION AT HALF PAST TWO O’CLOCK 

Business meeting to demde upon the advisability of 
organising a permanent *^estem Branch of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Pap««: 

The ByseAtine Xacd System, 

by Prof. J. B. Wrench, Univeraity pi Miatonp. 

The Elephantine Aramaic Papyri and Hebrew Religion, 
by Prof. J. M. P. Smith, UnivWsity of Cbicago- 

H time pemits fiiere will be a visit to the Oriental collec¬ 
tions of the Field Museum under guidance of Dr. 
Lautsb. 

EVENING SESSION AT SEVEN O’CLOCK 
Dinner at the Quadrangle Club. 
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CHRISTOPnBB JOHNSTON’ 

Christoph pr Johnston, M.A^U.D., Ph.D., LlkD., Professor 
of Oriental HistOfj and Archeology id the Johns Hophine yni- 
versity, Baltimore, ]£d., died of heart diseese, in his fifty-eighth 
year, on June 26. 1914. He vas a memher of the Amenean 
Oriental Society since 1889, and a member of the Pacnlty of the 
Johns Hopkins Unireraity for newly twenty-five years, having 
been appointed iostraetor m 1890. Althoogfa be was confined to 
his bed for tbe last foor years and never free from p^, his 
mind remainetl clear and active, and he coatinned to take great 
interest in tbe Xlnivwsty and bis work. At the beginning of tbe 
second year of his illness be even tried to cuidact an advanced 
clam in Cuneiform Letters, a snbjeet to which be had devotad 
his dissertation, Tke B^isioUsty LUeraiure of tho Assyrians and 
Babyloniaiu, which was published in voU. 18 and 19 of our 
JovwA^ which is recognised at hMoe and abroad as one 

the most valnahle contributions to this difficult field of 
research (cf. BA 4. 501. 25). He completed this woric at Camp 
Wilmer where he was serving as First Liectensnt in the Fifth 
Regiment of tbe Maryland National Guard at the beginning of 
the Spanish-Amerjesn War (May, 189$). 

When the late Profmaor Winckler, of Berlin, inaugurated, in 
con^uncla<m with Dr. Alfred Jermniaa, ^ Lmpsig, the Vordfirasu 
aiiseJis BiBliotkek, the aditen invited Professor Johnston to ocm- 
tribats a volume of tro^sslatioos of seiaiWed AsgyTO'Bahyl<mian 
letters. The )at6 Profesur £. F. Harper, of Chicago, submitted 
to Profassw J^Atoston the menuacript of his translarion of the 
Code of H fljirm urapi which appeared in 1904. Professor J<4in- 
ston also prepared a i^vised American edition of Profeesw 
Sayce'i Ancient Empires of the East, and contributed a History 
of Israel to this wort. At the so^estimi of Present Gilman, 
who was Editor-in-Cbief of the Heso Intcmaiwnal Sneydopadiay 
published by Dodd, Mead A Co. New Y«k, Pwfeesor J^Amston 
completed all the EgyppAo^cal articles which had been prepared 
by the distangnisbed Egyptologist Professor W. M. Muller of 
Philadelphit. 

Professor JcAinsten bad qxute a number of students in his 


' TYwrintol as the tnS nnfrii ol the aancal swetiAg of fiw . AiawVt aa 
Orimtal 8od«fy, Kew Terk, April a> Uli(. 
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B^tian courses &t tho Johns Hopkins BniTersity including 
Professor Ember vhoee researches ou tbe rela^dons betweeo 
Egyptian and Semitic bid fair to inaugurate a new era in com¬ 
parative Egyptian philology {of. OhZ 17. 424).* He was, how. 
ever, chiefly interested in As^iolosy, especially in. cuneiform 
Jezicogr^hy, A list of his papew on Assyrian and Egyptian 
history, archeology, aiul pliiJology was given in No. 2")? of the 
Johns Sop^ins Univeniiy Circuhrs (July, 1913). He continued 
to publish valuable Oricutsl papers almost to tiio time of hia 
death. He was also an authority on genealogy and was often 
conaulted in rliat capacity; in fact, he was the genealogical 
arbiter of the Colonial Dames of Maryland and Virginia. 

He had a r^arkable linguistic equipment for his work. He 
was not cmly acquainted with Egyptian and Assyrian, as well as 
the other Semitic langnagcs, cepecially Arabic and Hebrew, but 
was fiiaft a good classical scholar, and could read French, Qerman, 
Italian and Spanish. He was a graduate of the Univermty of 
Virginia where he bad studied Greek under Professor Gildor* 
sleeve. 

&a 1890 he received die degree of M.D. at the Dniversity of 
Maiyland, and in 1911 this instituti<BL ocsiferr^ on >»iTw the 
degree of LL.D. Ho wae also a Correepondii^ Member of the 
BooUti ArckSclcgique of France, and th^ is an ezceplionally 
fuQ biography of him in the German Who's Whef known as 
Degener’a Unssre Zoitgsnosssn. 

He had practised medicine for nearly ten years before he 
began the ^tematic study of Oriental Languages at the Johns 
Hc^kins University, and this stood him in good stead when he 
interpreted the cuneiform reports of ancient Assyrian physicians 
(o/. JAOS IS. 161-163). His father was one of the 
surgeons of Baltimore. 

Professor Johnston's wrvk gave evidence of unusual general 
culture and was always ebaraeterised by nzLcommon sense. Yet 
he was a most modest and gentle man. He never asked anything 
for himself. Nor did I ever see him ax^ry. I never heard him 
utter an unkind .word. Nor did he comply during his long 
illness. 

*It might be ir«U to add ia tbU eonaection tbet Legaidt remarked in 
hie 4. StS (1991): /eh koM mich voh dm Olavben nf«ht 

doss da* Siteele JeyplUcJu mU dsm SemtiseiKn ndher rttfem* 
die jftit aagawjttme* wird. 
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Whenever X think of him I am reminded of Ibe iiassage in 
the Bck^ of Kambers (12.3) where a later wHta* aa}*s of Mose^: 
The man vox very meek above ali ike men (hot vere upon tk(* 
face of the iortK GentUoess and modst;^ were Professor 
Johiist(Ki*8 chief eharaeterutics. But Iw* vtn not oiilj a gentle 
man and a gentleman, he was also a fine srliolar of broad eoltiire, 
sound judgment, original ideas, and exccptioual linguistic attain* 
ments. We shall alv^ hold him in grateful remmUrance. 

will his name be foi^ltcii m fatnre generations ioasmucli as 
he requested Mrs. J<d)nstou Mart but death to present his 
valuable library to the Oriental Semiuaty of the Johns Hopkins 
Vniveraity. 

Paul Hadpt. 

Johns Hopkins IJniverri^. 


MEETfNGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

SOCIETY OP BIBLICAIi LITEEATtBB AOT EXEOESIS 

The iTi^ting vu held at Haverford College, Pa., on 

Dec. 27*38. Th«e was a la^ affiwuiimee cd members and 30 
BSW members ware tested. Dr. Jastrow gave the Presidential 
Address m ‘Coostrnetive Elements in the Critical Study of the 
Old TestammLt.’ Several papers of general Oriental interest 
were presented, am<aig th^ ‘ Alcohol in the. Bible, ’ by Dr. 
Haupt; 'The Wc«hip of Tatnmna,* by Dr. Peters, boldmg that 
its origin was connected with the planting and so the burial of 
■ the seed; *The Ev^^ution of the Ashera,’ by Dr. BartM, who 
mdntained that the ^mbol was a development of the palm tcooi 
'Two Babylcaiian Beligious Texts from the Time of the Dynast 
ol Agade,’ by the Bami* sch^ar, on texts in the University of 
i^maylvania, regarded by him as the earliest extensive r^jgimze 
tests known frmn Babyloniai ‘A Paleflanian Mortuary Amulet 
<n Silver Pc^' by Dr. Montgomery; 'Bhahdomaaey and Balo- 
maafty in th* Old Twament,' by Dr. Hanpt, who hefid Quit the 
suppceed re£ermicse th these arts arg not valid. 
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SCTerri important a«h«ologioal papers w^e preacntert by 
Prof J. Moolton, one time Director of the <renwalem Schwl. 
He ffave a fresh study of an inacription at (Jtesarea, whuh had 
been only inadequately interpreted by Gcrmer-Dnraud. Uer- 
mont-Ganneau, and othera. Hia careful -tudy sliowa that the t«t 
bdongs to the age of Juatiniai., probably almost caartly to the 
date 638; it is of importance to rhe study of the 1 alwtmian 
naeaniam of the time, as tbe text refers to a temple of Itatlrian as 
Listing then in Cat.arca. llis interpretation of a fra^entary 
inscription at I’ctra naming a certain Haritt, me .Md hm. to 
vieir it aa the epitaph on the tomb of Arefaa IV. Illuatra^ loe- 
ture talks on Paleatine and Syria by Professors Moulton. Benain. 
ger PuUerbrn, and Dr. Sartel! Prentice, gave added mterat to 
the meeting. The Utter presented unique picture* of hja own 
UkiDf of the Sik or gorge leading into Petra. 

The following offleera were elected: President, . J- Moulton. 
■ 7 ico-PM*ident. J- A. Montgomery} Secrelaiy, M. L. 

Ck>rr. Secretary, H.J. Cadbury; Treasurer, J. D. Prince; A^- 

dates in Council, J. A, Bewer, H, Hyvernat, M. Jastrow, Mias 
Kendrick, 0. C. Torrey. 

The taeating of tie Managers of to School at Jerusalem was 
held in connectimi with this Society. Much interest wm 
ttprassed in to neceesi^ of maidng a fo^d move to take 
adTantage of the opportunity upon close of the war. rtot. O. O, 
T<OTey waa elected President, Dr. J- B. Nice, Secretary, Prof. J. 
H. Ropes, Treasurer. J A. M 


MBBTINGS OP THB ARCHA50D0GI0AL INSTiTUxE OP 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN PHELOLOGIOAI/ 

' ASSOC^TION 

These two socielMS met at Washingum Dniveravty, St Lou^ 
Deeemher a740. meetings were a rare success, showing ad^ 
mirabU planning and asecatiou and characterised by the finest 
hospitaU^. Among the pe^iera presented of orientalislic insert 
were: “Specimens of Arabic Poetry in English Translation, 
by Dr. Sprengliug: **The Marriage of Hosea,” by Dr. Water* 
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man; ‘ ‘ The Sourer of the History of Alexander the Great,’' by 
Dr. R. B. Steele; "The Studio of an Egyp^itn Portrait Painter," 
by Dr. Breaste<l. 

In tlie Andise^opeal Institute Prof. F. W. Shipley rfsa 
r&e1ectr<l Presideait, and Prof. J. M. Paton Kditor*ui*ehief of 
the Journal. 

KlccUona in the Philological AaaoeutiMi were as foUoaa: 
President, Kirby P. Smith; Tice-President, James E. Wheeler; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. P. Bill; Exeeutire Committee, 
Campbell Bonner, R. W. Husband, W. B. McDanid, Grace H. 
Macurdy, A. t. Wheeler. 

Both 60 «etfes will meet at the Uoirersi^ of Pennsylvania next 
year. 

W. B. McD. 


MEETING OP THE 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Oriental studios and members of oar Society played an onvuu* 
ally large part in the meeting of the American Historical Amo* 
elation, held at Cincinnati, December &7*30. Easily first in 
interest was the program devoted to China and Japan. Our 
fellow member, Frofessor Aakawa of Tale Thiivern^, gave a 
most iiiwminaWwg th# life M a Monastic Sho, a 

qnasi'feiidal manor, in Mediwral Japan, and Profeesor Hunro 
of Princet<ai, sx it, poioted out how necessary such 

studies were before we ooold understand the parallel derdop' 
ment in Bnropo- Mr. E. T. Williams, of oar Department of 
State, told of the Chinese social instituti<ms as a foundation for 
repohlioan goveramsit, and illostrated prtsout etmditamxs by 
copioos references to the pssti Modem cwiditioas were further 
f discussed by Professor Latooxette td Denison University and by 
^of4s<« Hombeeh of tits Dniversi^ of Wiseontin. 
yy, Anoth« program (d interest was devoted to Constanlinople. 
*A pap^t of Professor vsn den Ten, of Loavwn, showed that the 
Byrantine Empire begins with Constantme. Our assoeiato, Pro- 
feasor I^byer <A the Dnivsrmty of HIulms, described CMtstan- 
tinopls as the capital ot the Ottoman Empire with a fadhty 
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which coiilil not couvcal tbo unusually wide knowliui^ 
demandecl. Professor Coolidgo, of Harvard IfnivorKily, i losod 
the meeting witli a brilliant paper on the various elaiios, nariouah 
geographical, and historic, upon Conatantinoplu. 

Finally, in the ancient history section, ii fhii'd member of onr 
Society, Professor 01ni8tea<l, of lln* Ifitivrrsity of Missouri, in 
a paper entitled ‘M^-siopohntiimi Polltic-x oii<] XediolaMlilp/ 
showed how cloae hiu< Ikvii flu* relation between ami 

governmental activiticfi In the Near Kast. N6t the irasi worthy 
of remark wh» the enthusiaKin displayed at th^kiiews of a juv. 
spectivH Western Branch of our Society, 

Q,, 
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